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THE PEARL OF THE BOSPHORUS—A TALE OF THE PHANAR. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


CHAPTER I.——THE GREEK RAYAH 


TueEreE is no spectacle which nature 
can offer to us more beautiful than the 
sunset of an Eastern clime. It is beau- 
tiful ; yet how unlike the not less love- 
ly perishing of day in our own land, 
when the sunbeams linger on the green 
fields and gushing streams, as though 
they mourned to leave the sweet earth 
they had gladdened with their smiles, 
long after the pale, timid stars have 
come stealing forth, one by one, from 
the depths of the unfathomable. In 
the East, it is a magnificent sight to 
see the sun going down to his rest, 
like an unconquered warrior still fierce 
and terrible! Throughout the whole 
day, he has rolled glaring and flaming 
along the burning vault, drinking up 
the mists from the parched earth, and 
destroying every fleeting cloud; and 
now, when his hour is come, with un- 
abated strength, and with redoubled 
swiftness, he rushes down the etherial 
height, and perishes, as he has lived, in 
a blaze of glory! Then, swift and 
sudden from his gorgeous death-bed, 
night arises to claim the inheritance 
he has left ; she flings her veil of dark- 
ness over the world, now dull and ray- 
less, like one who casts a shroud on the 
cold limbs of the dead, and ascending 
to the cloudless heavens, she rolls back 
the dazzling sheet of light that cur- 
tained them, and unfolds the portals of 
infinity, that all may see at once the 
glorious ranks of the interminable 
worlds within. When her dominion 
is thus established, there never fails to 
steal through the air, like the last sigh 
of nature for her departed sunshine, a 
gentle breeze, which is named the 
“‘Imbat,” and beneath whose cool, 
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AND HIS FAMILY. 


soft breath the drooping earth revives 
at last. 

And now the life-restoring “ Imbat” 
is sweeping over as fair a city as ever 
was fashioned by the hand of man, and 
the pure, cloudless night has veiled a 
landscape which yields to none: on 
earth in serene and smiling beauty ; 
but it is one prominent feature in the 
moral aspect of this world, which all 
who have wandered from land to land 
must often have clearly noted, that it 
is ever in the fairest and most peaceful 
scenes that human corruption seems 
most rife, and ever where nature looks 
her loveliest, that the deadliest of men’s 
passions rise rampant to deface it! 
The very name of that imperial city— 
of Constantinople—conjures up dark 
images of death and horror, and recalls 
the blood-stained annals of the hard, 
cruel race who, from generation to 
generation, have sent rapine and mur- 
der to run riot inher streets, and have 
built them fairy palaces, and laid out 
green, luxuriant gardens, to be but 
the haunts of infamy and vice! Even 
to-night, tranquil and smiling as it 
seems to sleep beneath the starlit sky, 
wild rumours are afloat within the 
city, and deeds of violence have been 
performed during the last few days, 
which are but the precursors to a more 
extensive and terrible vengeance; for 
it is the summer of the year 1821, and 
that year lives to this day in the me- 
mory of thousands !—not so much be- 
cause the whole nation of regenerated 
Greeks may cry, exultingly, “ Then we 
became free!” as because every here 
and there an aged father may still 
murmur out, ** Then I became child- 
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The Pearl of the Bosphorus.—A Tale of the Phanar. 


less !” or a widow and an orphan tell 
how, in that year, their country stole 
from them a husband and a parent! 
Just as the last ray of light struck 
upon each golden cupola, like the sun- 
beam that drew melody from the stony 
lips of Memnon, it seemed instanta- 
neously to awaken a strange melodious 
voice within the city. Clear and dis- 
tinct, the musical call to prayers arose, 
caught up, and repeated from mosque 
to mosque, from minaret to minaret, 
from Europe to Asia!—and at the 
sound the obedient worshippers bowed 
down, far and near, on the roofs of 
their houses, or in their gardens, 
wherever they had come to breathe 
the fresh night air. There was one 
group, however, assembled on the ter- 
race of a villa close to the Bosphorus, 
who allowed this universal call to a 
mistaken worship to arise unheeded, 
and the last sound had died far away 
in the gardens of Asia, whilst they still 
retained their motionless attitudes. 
Their house was the largest and hand- 
somest in that portion of the city of 
Constantinople, which is called the 
«Puanar,” and had long been devoted 
exclusively to the residence of all the 
noble Greek families during thé period 
of the Turkish dominion in their own 
country, and the party that, according 
to the invariable custom, had come to 
spend the evening in the open air, were 
all admirable types of the true Hellenic 
aristocracy. The most prominent fi- 
gure in the group was that of a stately 
and dignified old man, who reclined on 
a pile of cushions, listlessly holding in 
his hand the jewelled mouthpiece of 
the crystal narghile* that stood be- 
side him. He wore the dress of the 
Greek Rayahs of that period—a long 
pelisse of purple cachemere, lined with 
costly furs, and hanging loosely round 
him, so as to display his inner garment 
of striped silk, which was bound 
at the waist by a magnificent shaw] ; 
from beneath his scarlet fez or cap, 
the flowing hair, soft and silky as that 
of a child, rolled down in snow white 
masses over his shoulders, and mingled 
with the long streaming beard that fell 
on his breast. His truly venerable 
appearance, as well as the deep fur- 
rows that marked his noble forehead, 
showed sufficiently that he had seen 
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the light of many summers, but his 
fine countenance was, notwithstanding, 
altogether devoid of that expression of 
deep inward calm, of a mental repose 
which is almost passiveness, that is so 
peculiar to the very aged as to seem, 
indeed, a sort of foretaste of that far 
deeper rest, to which they are hasten- 
ing fast. His light blue eyes, though 
dim with many tears, had an anxious, 
unquiet gaze, and even as he sat silent, 
the working of his features gave evi- 
dence of many agitating thoughts 
within. 

At some distance from him two re- 
markably fine-looking young men, 
dressed in the full Greek costume, 
were standing together, engaged in 
earnest conversation; they leant on 
the stone balustrade of the terrace, 
looking down into the beautiful garden 
which surrounded the house, and spoke 
in a low tone, as though on a subject 
of deep interest. The old man was 
the Prince Constantine C. » who, 
at an earlier period of his life, had 
been Hospodar of Moldavia. One of 
the young men, proud and dignified as 
himself, was his son Anthymos; and 
the other, named Riga Galati, whose 
murdered father had been his dearest 
friend, was his psycho pethi” (lite- 
rally “son of his soul”), which is the 
term they give in Romaic, to an adopted 
child. 

On a low cushion, at the feet of the 
aged Prince, sat his only daughter, who, 
throughout the whole of Pera, was 
known by no other name than that of 
the * Pearl of the Bosphorus.” This 
title had been assigned to her, not so 
much on account of her delicate beauty, 
though her’s was a face to recall the 
image of some pure, pale star, with the 
fair hair floating round it like the 
golden clouds, as for all those higher 
qualities of mind and intellect, which 
gave her so marked a superiority over 
her young Phanariote companions. 

Erota C was from infancy one 
of those pure and gentle spirits, to 
whom it seems given to walk, angel- 
like, through a corrupt and a deceitful 
world, with the white robes of their 
innocence unsullied to the last! and 
to this rare and beautiful disposition, 
she added talents of no common 
order. Her mother had died early, 
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so that, contrary to the usual mode of 
education adopted for the daughters 
of the Greeks, which involves a system 
of almost Moslem seclusion, her father 
had associated her constantly with him- 
self, in the vicissitudes of his varied 
and painful career. He could not 
bear that his sweet and loving child 
should ever be absent from his side, 
for she was, indeed, the last sunbeam 
of the chequered and tempestuous life 
whose sun was even now about to go 
down in darkness, and the circumstan- 
ces of their varying fortunes had 
greatly tended to draw out the powers 
of her reflecting mind. 

Erota’s brief existence had just em- 
braced that period when first her en- 
slaved and degraded country had given 
symptoms of its glorious awaking from 
the sleep of lethargy which bound it 
so long in the dominion of the Turks, 
and even now, from shore to shore of 
her native Greece, the watchword of 
‘* Liberty or Death” was sounding, and 
the preparations for a universal insur- 
rection, long carried on in the profound- 
est secrecy, were ripe for execution. 

In other respects the education of 
the gentle Pearl had not differed from 
that of all young maidens of the Pha- 
nar. She had been taught to embroi- 
der, and to make sweetmeats of rose 
leaves, and other lady-like accomplish- 
ments ; but she had also been taught 
to read, and of this latter acquirement 
she had made ample use, unlike most 
of her young friends, who greatly pre- 
ferred sitting all day combing out their 
long hair, or bathing their aristocratic 
little hands in cool scented water. It 
is true the Pearl had no other books 
than the four Gospels, and some old 
legends of blessed martyrs and departed 
saints; but she drew from them the 
promise of a holier and a happier life, 
when this, which was opening to her 
so full of tempests and alarms, should 
have passed away. And though she 
was but sixteen—that age when to 
most the world is made bright by the 
young heart’s own sunshine—she had 
that early maturity of mind, which 
teaches before the time of miseries 
that can make the wearied eyes right 
glad to close for ever, even upon so 
beautiful an earth! 

The stillness had been uninterrupted 
for some time, and the hand of the 
aged Prince wandered idly among the 
golden curls of his daughter’s hair 
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when, suddenly starting up, he ex- 
claimed, ** Who is there—who comes?” 
with an accent which showed how, at 
that period, the smallest incident was 
a source of alarm, and the safety of one 
hour no guarantee for that of the next. 

“It is Theophani, my Dada (or 
nurse),” said Erota, soothingly ; and the 
old man sunk back with a sigh of relief. 

Theophani, alittle old wrinkled 
woman, with a long scarf of crape 
twisted round her red cap, to show 
that she was a widow, and a pair 
of the brightest black eyes that ever 
were seen, came forward with many 
salutations. She was but an orien- 
tal specimen of a class which hap- 
pily is confined to no one nation or 
country, for she had been many years 
the attached and faithful servant of the 
C family, devoted even unto the 
death, since assuredly she would have 
given her life for her beautiful Pearl. 

‘*‘ Highness,” she said, addressing 
the Prince, “a Greek, a stranger 
monk, is in the lower court, and re- 
quests permission to come into your 
presence, and rest from the fatigues of 
a long journey.” 

«© A monk, a stranger!” said Con- 
stantine, distrustfully; «* Anthymos, do 
you hear ?” 

“‘He may well be no monk, and no 
Greek,” said Anthymos, approaching 
anxiously. 

«Far more likely a spy in disguise,” 
added Riga Galati. 

“*My Effendis! what are you say- 
ing?” exclaimed Theophani, clasping 
her hands. “ It is a holy and blessed 
monk, if ever there was one !” 

“But, Theophani, have you ever 
seen him before—do you know him to 
be a monk ?” said Anthymos. 

« Should I know the precious Saint 
Dimitri for a true and mighty saint, if 
he came upon the earth, though I 
never saw him—may he defend us!” 
here she made the sign of the cross ; 
“T tell you it isa most pious monk; 
did I not kiss his hands, as well I 
might! and did he not give me his 
blessing !” 

The young men still did not seem to 
think this evidence conclusive, when 
she added, “ He bid me say his name 
was Neophytus, and that he came from 
Kishneff.” 

“From Kishneff!” exclaimed An- 
thymos, his eye brightening suddenly. - 
** Oh my father it is—it must be.” 
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**Let him be admitted,” said the 
old Prince, eagerly, and Theophani 
hurried away to obey his orders, with 
as much alacrity as though she had 
been about to receive Saint Dimitri 
himself, for whom she entertained a 
most unjust and unreasonable prefer- 
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ence above all the other saints in the 
calendar. In a few minutes she re- 
turned, ushering in the unexpected 
visiter, and as he approached, the whole 
party simultaneously rose, with the in- 
voluntary respect which his imposing 
appearance was calculated to inspire. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE MESSENGER FROM THE “ SACRED ALLIANCE.” 


Neopuytus, the monk, was a man be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age— 
his great height rendered more strik- 
ing by the straight black robe and high 
cap which he wore. The black crape 
veil, that also forms a part of the dress 
of a Greek priest, hung in heavy folds 
round a grave and stern countenance, 
whose deadly paleness contrasted 
strangely with his long dark hair and 
beard. His features were heavy and 
irregular, though the whole counte- 
nance was full of expression, and 
stamped with the impress of that in- 
domitable will and unbending steadi- 
ness of purpose which forms the true 
elements of a powerful character ; but 
what was most striking in his severe 
and rigid face was, the total absence 
of all evidence of those more natural 
and softer feelings, from which we 
would suppose no heart formed of 
mortal dust to be altogether exempt ; 
those bitter tears that surely at some 
one period of life human weakness fails 
not to wring from human eyes, could 
never have fallen from his, so clear, so 
calm, so stern was their gaze—and it 
was impossible to think his firmly com- 
pressed lips had ever spoken to sister 
or to bride those gentle words of en- 
dearment, whose very utterance soft- 
ens and subdues the spirit. Neophytus 
was aman who could suffer, even to 
agony, but who could not sorrow— 
who could exult to madness, but not 
rejoice! 

He responded with quiet dignity to 
the salutations of the old Prince, and 
when Erota and the younger men had 
respectfully kissed his hand, he seated 
himself in silence. The customary 
forms of eastern politeness were next 
observed—the “ cheboukeir” (or pipe 
bearer) presented him with a long 
narghile, the Pearl herself offered him 
sweetmeats and a glass of clear water ; 
but after the servants had retired, it 
was evident that a considerable con- 
straint was felt by all parties—each 


was engaged in silently scrutinizing 
the other with an anxiety and mistrust 
perhaps equally shared by all. At 
last Constantine broke the embarrass- 
ing silence, and addressed Neophytus. 

* You come from Kisneff in Bes- 
sarabia, holy brother? it is a long 
and fatiguing journey, you must re- 
quire rest.” 

«These are not times,” answered 
the monk, in a clear, sonorous voice, 
which escaped from the immoveable 
lips he scarce seemed to unclose, 
‘when men should feel fatigue in 
the limbs, that are yet bound by an 
oppressor’s chain, or seek repose 
for the head that is crushed beneath 
a tyrant’s yoke !” 

‘* Oh, then, letthem burst the bonds 
asunder,” exclaimed the young Riga, 
with passionate eagerness, “ let then 
for ever destroy that most abhorred 
yoke !” 

* Young man—young man!” ex- 
claimed Constantine, in a warning 
tone—and he shrunk back abashed. 

The monk took no notice of this re- 
mark ; he looked down upon the lovely 
view that lay beneath the terrace, so 
still and smiling. 

** You have here, indeed, a fair and 
tranquil resting-place, Prince Con- 
stantine,” he said; then added, while 
his eye rested with the utmost seve- 
rity on the two young men—* it is 
well for those who have now the leisure 
and the will to take their ease in soft 
and peaceful scenes like those, to wan- 
ton with their vacant hours, in moonlit 
gardens, and lay their nerveless limbs 
to rest beneath a smiling sky! it is 
well, I say, for them! Elsewhere there 
are tumults and alarms, and there 
are voices crying out for vengeance 
on an oppressed and degraded coun- 
try, and men who glory to perish for 
the land they love!—there is a cause! 
for which rivers of blood are shed! 
but not one tear over the dead who 
die for it! a cause that has even 
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nerved weak women, to look on death, 
and smile! and the very children to 
yield up their young lives without a 
struggle.” 

The words of the monk, with the 
bitter taunt which they implied, stung 
the young men to the very soul. 
Anthymos started forward, forgetting 
a!l precaution, and exclaimed, with 
the blood rushing to his forehead— 

**Who who! would linger in moon- 
lit gardens, or steep their limbs in 
vile luxurious ease, when the hour 
for which they pine shall have dawn- 
ed at last! and the voice they pant 
to hear have uttered the blessed 
words— arise and strike !’” 

*‘ My son, my son, oh beware,” 
said the aged Constantine. But again 
the monk made no reply to this eager 
and hasty speech, he suddenly changed 
the subject by a seemingly frivolous 
remark— The jewels which orna- 
ment this pipe,” he said, and he used 
the Albanian word “sipsi” instead 
of the more ordinary Romaic—* are 
very rich and beautiful.” 

At this speech, the eyes of the old 
prince flashed with eagerness, and he 
answered hurriedly— 

** But I have a pair of embroidered 
sandals, which will please you still 
more.” 

And in like manner, he made use 
of the Albanian term ‘ Sarroukia.” 

These words were the private signs 
by which the insurgent Greeks re- 
cognized in each other—the members 
of the “ Hetoeria,” or Sacred Alliance, 
that powerful and extensive secret 
society, which in fact gave birth to 
the revolution, and consequent liberty 
of Greece ; and which included in 
its five degrees or grades, not only 
all the distinguished men of that 
country, but also some of the most 
illustrious personages in Europe. 

The aim and end of this vast and 
well-organized confederation was to 
effect the complete freedom of Greece, 
by means of the desperate and deter- 
mined war of independence’; and the 
members were initiated with the great- 
est solemnity. They took a dreadful 
oath, on their knees, at dead of night, 
that they would from that hour devote 
themselves altogether to the liberation 
of their country; all that they possessed 
became henceforward the property of 


the association, to be yielded up when 
called for, and themselves were to be 
ready at all times, and in all places, to 
go forward to the death, on a moment’s 
notice. They swore, of course, im- 
plicit obedience to the society, and, 
like the inquisitors of old, the strong- 
est of natural affections, and the closest 
of human ties, were all to be forgotten 
at the command of the Heteria; and 
with their own hands they were to put 
to death their nearest and dearest, if 
guilty of treachery. 

Scarce had the significant words 
passed the lips of the old prince, which 
proved to Neophytus that all present 
were his associates, when the monk 
started from his seat, his stern features 
glowing with an intense enthusiasm, 
that seemed to smoulder beneath his 
outward calm, like the deep fires of a 
volcano. 

‘* My brethren! my brethren,” he 
exclaimed, stretching out his hands to 
the three men, “true, faithful sons of 
our beloved Greece, the hour is come! 
it has come, indeed! the blow has been 
struck, the voice has sounded, which 
shall never more be hushed, till our 
land is purified from the very presence 
of our unbelieving tyrants! Every- 
where have the swords been drawn, 
which shall not be sheathed again ; 
the provinces are under arms, sending 
forth their hundreds and their thous- 
ands! and from the furthermost parts 
of Europe our countrymen have heard 
the cry of Greece for ‘ Liberty,’ 
and all are hastening to the deadly 
struggle.” 

“Oh, glorious tidings!” said the 
two young men, whilst the aged prince 
clasped his hands over his heaving 
breast, and raised his eyes, with a look 
of the deepest exultation. 

‘‘ My sons,” continued Neophytus, 
with increasing vehemence, addressing 
Anthymos and his friend, “I come to 
call you! are you ready—are you 
ready to be offered up? have you set 
the seal on your young lives of sun- 
shine and of joy, that to-day must ter- 
minate for ever ; and are you ready to 
commence a new existence of conflict 
and of blood? to live, to suffer, to die 
for Greece? Icome to‘call you forth 
this day, this very hour, now! it is no 
time to linger on the road ; Ipsilanti* 
has sent me out to gather to the ranks 


* The Generalissimo of the Heteeria. 
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all that are true to the sacred cause ; 
hundreds of our brethren were falling 
round him when I left; go up with 
me, my sons, and fill their vacant 
places |” 

“We are ready,” exclaimed the 
young men, the words bursting from 
their lips; “it is for this we have 
waited, and lived; we are ready, in- 
deed, this very hour. Behold!” said 
Athymos, drawing out the small 
knife he wore concealed in his sleeve, 
our preparations are made ; why do 
we linger? we have no better arms 
here, but there we shall inherit those 
of the dead! Let us go!” 

*¢ And I, and I,” murmured the old 
man, with quivering lips, “can I do 
nothing? Must I sit idly by, and see 
them all die for Greece? Can I not 
strike one. blow ?—so old, so weak. 
Alas! that ever those withered hands 
should have grown too feeble to fight 
for mine own land! oh, who shall rid 
me of the burden of these years!” 

“Fear not, my prince,” said Neo- 
phytus, with a melancholy smile ; ‘so 
loyal and tried a servant of the sacred 
cause shall not be spared! To you has 
Ipsilanti assigned a post of far more 
deadly and certain danger, than that 
of his younger soldiers ; for they go to 
confront the death they do not fear, 
but you must watch, and wait for it, 
and see it creeping stealthily and surely 
on you, perhaps in its most cruel 
shape. You have riches concealed ?” 

“T have,” exclaimed the old man, 
* and all, all for Greece! Ah, when 
Omer Bey taunted Constantine C 
with his poverty and meanness, he 
little thought how deep buried in the 
earth lay the mass of gold he had 
gathered, piece by piece, for his 
country !” 

« We know it” said the monk, “and 
as the money could not be removed in 
safety, here you are to remain, and 
supply, according to the necessities of 
the troops, the emissaries who will be 
sent to you from time to time ;—but, 
noble prince, in these days we may no 
longer shrink weakly from the pros- 
pect of our fate, be it what it may! I 
seek not to conceal from you how ter- 
rible a charge is yours. You know, that 
although all the preparations for a 
determined revolt have been made long 
since, yet the Ottomon Porte have 
remained blindly, nay obstinately igno- 
rant of the universal insurrection ; now 
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all concealment is at an end! They 
wake up to find their slaves escaping 
them, yea! turning on them! and 
whilst wein the hills and valleys of 
our own regenerate land are treading 
down the oppressors beneath our feet, 
on you, the dwellers in the Phanar, will 
the full fury of their vengeance be 
wreaked.” 

«* Alas! already,” said Riga, ** but a 
few days since, several Greeks were 
murdered on false pretences.” 

«And now there will be no pre- 
tence,” said Neophytus ; “ their cry 
will be blood for blood ;—they will 
repay tenfold upon the weak and aged, 
the women and children, every blow 
we have dealt amongst their soldiers 
in the strife! Some may escape from 
hence, but on all who remain, be their 
motive what it may, the fire and the 
sword will be let loose !”’ 

“ And welcome!” said the aged 
prince, with a grave, sweet smile. 

‘It is enough,” replied the monk ; 
and turning calmly and coldly,. as 
though he were not about to rend life’s 
sweetest ties for the noble hearts 
around him, he called out loudly, * My 
sons, let us go.” 

There was a pause—and in the 
breasts of these loyal men, who till 
now had felt themselves only the chil- 
dren of Greece, the mighty power of 
natural affection awoke again with a 
deadly chill. Dark thoughts lay curd- 
ling round the father’s heart, and the 
speaking eyes of Riga Galati had 
turned with an expression whose agony 
is not to be described, on the gentle 
Pearl, as she stood there like a breath- 
ing statue, paler than monumental mar- 
ble. Erota was this young man’s pro- 
mised bride, and he loved her with all 
that depth of tenderness which one so 
pure and lovely was calculated to in- 
spire; but now, sad as this last hour 
must needs be for him, he gave no 
thought to the bitterness of parting, 
so full was his whole soul of terror at 
the prospect of the cruel and certain 
doom which awaited her if she re- 
mained in the Phanar. Bursting sud 
denly from Anthymos, whose arm was 
passed round his shoulder, he rushed 
forward, and almost flung himself at 
the feet of Constantine. 

*«* But Erota, Erota,” he exclaimed, 
in broken accents. Oh my prince, 
she cannot, must not remain here! 
think what it would be to her, so gentle, 
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so timid, anguish, and torture, and 
death! Oh, let us take her hence—let 
us save her, our sweet and fragile 
flower! She was not made for these 
sufferings—that death of violence; she 
must not stay here to suffer and to 
perish !” 

**She must not, indeed,” said the 
monk, even his stern heart moved by 
the aspect of that innocent young girl, 
so pale, so still, so beautiful in her 
great sorrow. 

** Listen, my prince; hear me, I im- 
plore,” continued Riga, “ she may yet 
be saved. She is my own, my pro- 
mised bride. Oh that you could see 
into my heart how little I think of my 
own happiness ; but there is no other 
hope of escape for her; let her be mine, 
now this very hour; the pious priest 
will say the holy words that bind us to 
each other, then she can go forth with 
us to Jassy, where my mother dwells, 
in peace, in comfort, and in safety !— 
we shall not tremble for her then! you, 
surrounded by these murderers, or we 
upon the battle-field, shall smile to think 
that she is safe. Oh! though I never 
see her again, my own sweet Erota! 
let me know those dear eyes still behold 
the light of day!” 

‘“‘ He is right,” said Anthymos, com- 
ing forward—* my father, he is right, 
indeed; there isno other plan of safety 
for her. I know how terrible an hour 
this is to you; I know how it will tear 
your heart to ‘part with her; but for 
the sake of our precious Pearl, let it 
be as he has said.’ 

« Let it be as he has said,” 
the stern monk. 

The old man’s head had sunk upon 
his bosom,—he raised it as they spoke, 
and flinging back his streaming white 
hair, he turned upon his daughter one 
long look of such unutterable misery, 
as no words could ever render ; his lips 
worked convulsively, he stretched out 
his withered, trembling y hands till =e 
fell on the fair head of his child, 
she bowed before him, drooping be 
neath all the weight of anguish, which 
terror for the future, and regret for 
the past, had accumulated into that one 
hour. Then the broken words burst 
from his lips, mournful, despairing, as 
the ery of a drowning man— 

“Oh! my child, my child !—sun- 
beam of my soul!—darling of my 
heart !—never to look upon her face 
again, never again to hear her tender 


echoed 


voice !—to wake, and sleep, and wake 
again, and never find her by my side ! 
Who dares to bid me make this world 
so desolate and dark ?—and yet—and 
yet—oh! surely I rave, and [ am mad 
to say such things ! Erota!—to see 
her die !—the saints in heaven forbid ! 
Better this agony, this worst of pangs. 
I! the old withered father, ripe for the 
grave, to see her die! No; they have 
spoken well—she must go forth, and 
live, and smile. I can but die the 
sooner. Go, go my child—go forth 
and live!” 

Slowly the Pearl lifted up her dove- 
like eyes upon her father. He could 
not bear the intensity of mournful re- 
proach that spoke in them through 
their large glittering tears. He let 
his head fall on her's till his white hair 
mingled with her golden curls, and 
sobbed convulsively. 

‘* My father,” she said, “ what words 
are these? Alas! wherein have I of- 
fended you? Am I no more your 
Erota, your child, who in sickness and 
in sorrow has tended you, in danger 
and exile has followed your steps, 
weeping for your griefs, or smiling for 
your joys—who in torture and in 
death will never leave your side!” 

« My own beloved child! you are, 
you have been all tome; but now my 
hour is come, my day is spent, my 
night is closing in; I will but shed 
these last few drops of sluggish blood 
for Greece, and so expire; but you, 
sweet blossom of the spring, scarce has 
the morning of your long existence 
dawned ; hope and joy are before you 
still, you must go forth to save your 
life—your young life of promise and 
of gladness !” 

“* My life,” said Erota, with the 
most melancholy smile, “and who, oh! 
my father, gave to me this life you 
would preserve? Yours was the gift, 
and weep not to take it back so soon ; 
it was precious for the light and the 
joy of the sunny hours that are past, 
it would be for ever valueless, nay 
darker than the darkest and bloodiest 
grave, if your dying head sunk on 
another breast than mine.” 

The old man could not speak—he 
looked round imploringly. 

“Oh! sister, be persuaded,” 
Anthymos, deeply agitated. 

és Daughter,” said the monk, * I 
commend your words; you are, in- 


deed, a hoty and a faithful child. Yet 


said 
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listen to your father’s voice; come 
forth with us and live—come forth 
from this Phanar, which soon will be 
one scene of horrors, to live in secu- 
rity and peace! No need the young 
tree, just blossoming into beauty, 
should perish with the aged sapless 
trunk. If he succumb, you would but 
share and not relieve his sufferings. 
Child, you know not how easily an old 
man dies; his conflict will soon be 
over !” 

Erota disengaged herself from the 
clinging arms of the aged prince, and 
came forward calmly. They could 
read of some lofty resolution on her 
pure pale forehead, and in the serene 
expression of her eyes. She sunk on 
her knees before the priest, and pressed 
her lips to the cross that was embroi- 
dered on his garment. 

« By this most holy sign,” she said, 
in a voice clear and composed, “ I 
take the solemn vow never to abandon 
my father in the miseries of this world, 
even as I hope to share with him the 
joys of that which is to come; whilst 
he still lives to call me ‘ daughter,’ I 
will be at hand to answer, ‘ Iam here, 
my father.’ I was given to him in his 
old age to make his last hours brighter 
—that holy purpose of my life I must 
fulfil! His sorrow I will soothe, his 
danger I will share, his death, it maybe, 
I shall witness, and when my task is 
over, I can perish on his grave.” 

* Erota, Erotd! is it thus you love 
me?” exclaimed Riga, bursting into 
tears, which, dauntless even to folly 
on the battle-field, he was not ashamed 
to shed for her, when the irrevocable 
words were uttered. 

«Tt is thus I love you,” she answer- 
ed, rising from her knees, and letting 
her hand fall into his; * it is thus I 
labour to be worthy of him to whom 
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Tue day following the departure of 
Anthymos and Riga Galati for the 
scene of action, was one of terror and 
dismay to the Greeks of the Phanar. 
Many eyes that watched the rising of the 
sun inglory, were doomed to see it set 
in an eternal night ; and many a form 
that lay at day-break on silken cush- 
ions, rocked in the sweetest slumber, 
at night-fall was dragged over the stony 
streets, to find elsewhere a far deeper 
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my heart is given! Courage! thrice 
beloved—what matter these few bitter 
hours of a miserable life ; have we not 
eternity to spend together ?” 

No further remonstrance was at- 
tempted by those who would have 
thought it sacrilege to deter her from 
the fulfilment of her vow, and again 
the impassible monk gave the signal 
for departure. There could be no 
more delay; and, alas! how radiant 
and smiling in that last terrible mo- 
ment, the memory of their joyous life 
so brightly spent together, rose up be- 
fore those three young, tender beings 
about to part for ever. The prince, 
whose feeble frame was utterly ex- 
hausted by the conflicting emotions of 
the last hour, had sunk down upon his 
cushions in a sort of lethargy, and 
seemed unconscious of all that was 
passing round him. Neophytus signed 
to them to take advantage of this mo- 
mentary oblivion, and spare him the 
pang of parting. The Pearl had fal- 
len on her knees beside her father, 
she buried her face on his ample breast, 
and flung her arms around him, as 
though she hoped, by holding him close 
to her heart, to still its painful throb- 
bing for another. Riga cast one look 
on her kneeling form, convulsed with 
suppressed sobs, and rushed from the 
terrace. Anthymos bent down and 
gently kissed his father’s hand. At 
this token of a mute farewell, a faint 
smile wandered over the old man’s 
lips, and then died away again; but 
often, how often! in after years that 
calm, unconscious smile haunted the 
dreams of the young soldier by night. 
Solemnly the monk made the sign of 
the cross in the air over that motion- 
less group, and so they parted to meet 
no more on this side of the grave 


AND THE JEW. 

rest. Neophytus, the monk, had good 
reason to prophesy so surely as he did, 
the speedy vengeance of their Turkish 
masters, on those most near at hand, 
when the full extent of the insurrec- 
tion, and above all the recent successes 
of the Greeks in Wallachia, should 
have become known to them. His 
own presence, as he passed from house 
to house, calling on all to follow him 
to the seat of war, and using no effort 
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at concealment beyond what was neces- 
sary for the recognition of the Heter- 
ists, was alone amply sufficieut to com- 
promise the Phanariotes. It was, in 
fact, his purpose so to inculpate them, 
and force them to appear as rebels in 
the eyes of the Turks, according to the 
command of the General Ipsilanti, 
who took this violent means to bring 
to a favourable decision the weaker 
and more vacillating of his country- 
men, whose long connexion with the 
Ottomon Porte, and habitual indul- 
gence in the enervating luxuries of 
oriental life, had indisposed to take an 
active part in the rebellion. 

But there were other reasons why 
the next few days were likely to be 
made terrible by the fate of the Pha- 
nariotes, of which the monk was fully 
aware. Sultan Mahmoud, who,not- 
withstanding the admiration which it 
is the fashion in Europe to bestow on 
his political talent at least, certainly 
carried a heart of stone within his 
bosom, if ever a man might be said to 
have done so, had found it a part of 
his crafty diplomacy, not as yet, in ap- 
pearance, to withdraw his favour from 
the Greeks of the Phanar, many of 
whom held distinguished posts under 
his own government, in the hope that 
he might induce them ultimately to 
break faith with their country, and 
even perhaps aid himself in arresting 
the rapid progress of the measures 
now taken for her liberation. 

With this view the wily monarch 
quelled the rising indignation of the 
Turks, loth to part with their slaves, 
when each day brought tidings of the 
gathering strength of the insurgent 
Greeks, and of their unexpected suc- 
cess in the skirmishes which had al- 
ready taken place; and as yet he had 
suppressed, though he could not alto- 
gether check, the deeds of violence 
which his subjects were disposed to 
perpetrate on any who were even con- 
pected with the rebellious country. 
Now, however, all such measures of 
temporary indulgence were utterly at 
an end; Mahmoud was not the least 
exasperated of this nation of despots, 
when this fact was brought before 
them too forcibly to be longer doubted, 
that far and near, the living spirit of 
liberty had indeed awakened, to be de- 
stroyed no more; and the rebel slaves, 
so long held in violent bondage, ac- 
tually slipping their necks from the 
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yoke most rapidly. Neophytus, and 
those who accompanied him for simi- 
lar purposes to his own, had brought 
with them the news of a universal 
rising throughout the whole of the 
Morea, which had till now remained 
passive ; and what carried the rage 
and fury of the Turks to its height, 
was the discovery, that very day, ofa 
conspiracy, badly organized and abor- 
tive, it is true, but still a conspiracy 
formed in the very heart of the 
Phanar, to assassinate the Sultan, and 
arm the whole Hellenic population of 
Constantinople. 

Slow as they had been to take the 
alarm, the cowardly Moslems now 
fancied the empire itself in danger, 
and that there was no safety for them- 
selves but in the instant removal of 
the Greek Rayahs from the city; in 
other words, their total destruction! 
Throughout the whole of this dreadful 
day of which we are speaking, rumours 
emanating from the council of the 
Divan, gave rise to the belief that 
some deadly measure was there being 
adopted, which should involve in its 
sweeping condemnation the whole of the 
defenceless inhabitants of the Phanar, 
consisting now principally of old men, 
women, and children, for we have 
seen that the young and strong had 
obeyed the call of an imperative duty 
elsewhere. But the prospect of the 
dark sentence, as yet unknown, which 
was about to be pronounced on the un- 
fortunate Phanariotes, did not, mean- 
while, prevent the janissaries from 
breaking into their houses, murdering 
the inmates, destroying their property, 
and carrying desolation and terror to 
the hearts of all survivors. The only 
families who, as yet, were left altoge- 
ther unharmed, were those whose rank, 
wealth, and station, or other fatal ad- 
vantages, reserved them for a more 
terrible doom. It is a lesson deeply 
inculcated on the Moslem people, to 
respect the especial prey of their ru- 
lers! and the family of Prince Con- 
stantine C was one of those they 
preserved to be the victims of a refine- 
ment of vengeance. 

The court-yard of the prince's villa, 
like most large buildings in eastern 
cities, was walled in by several small 
houses, inhabited principally by Greeks 
in a lower rank of life, and also by 
persons of other nations, who, like 
themselves, were excluded from the 
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districts of the Moslem population. 
One of these little flat-roofed dwell- 
ings was inhabited by two individuals 
of a totally different stamp. Veli, the 
Armenian, who occupied the apart- 
ments on the ground floor, was osten- 
sibly a shawl merchant, but he was 
possessed of an extraordinary degree 
of shrewdness and ability, which he 
did not fail to turn to account in many 
different ways. He acted as physician 
when occasion required, as public scri- 
vener, as confidential messenger—a 
most important office in Turkey—as 
secret spy, and even at times as hired 
assassin. In appearance he was the 
most frightful little deformed monster 
that ever was seen, with a pair of 
twinkling, fox-like eyes, absolutely 
teeming with craftiness and cunning, 
just visible between his enormous yel- 
low turban, and his bushy black be ard. 
In mind, he was a singular combina- 
tion of the greatest talent, joined to 
the most inordinate and overweening 
selfishness, which bore fruit, of course, 
in the insatiable desire of gain. Doubt- 
less we have wonderful opportunity 
offered to us, in this pleasant world 
of ours, of judging to what an extent 
men will composedly carry that pro- 
found egotism, which is the root of all 
corruption in human nature, and ren- 
ders it, in fact, the vile thing it is; but 
with Veli, the Armenian, the gain or 
gratification to himself was generally 
so frightfully disproportionate to the 
miseries he inflicted on others in the 
attainment of it, that in him this odious 
love of self certainly appeared in a 
most detestable point of view. All 
other qualities, even those essentially 
bad, seemed swallowed up in it; he 
never thought of revenging himself, 
nor would he have moved a step to in- 
flict a needless injury on any one ; but 
to many a luckless sultana did he ad- 
minister a draught of poison, instead 
of a remedy, for the sake of the jew- 
elled ring he drew steathily from her 
finger, as he felt her pulse, and said 
it had ceased to beat; and many an 
innocent man he betrayed to the 
death, for the privilege of stripping 
the corpse of its miserable garments. 
And with all this, the little blood- 
stained wretch would sit singing all 
day, with as merry a face and as cheer- 
ful a voice, as though he bore within 
his breast the lightest conscience and 
purest of hearts. Of course he was 


also endowed with a prodigious amount 
of wily cunning—it was quite a part 
of his self- seeking policy; and during 
the few days which had elapsed since 
he had removed to this apartment, 
he had been amply engaged in slyly 
exercising this amiable quality on all 
his new ‘neighbours, and more espe- 
cially on Jussuf, the Jew, who occu- 
pied the other half of the house. 

In the East, quite as much as in 
Europe, the wandering Hebrew race 
are considered as outcasts, and are 
treated with all that a and 
contempt, w herein they reap the bit- 
ter fruit of their forefathers’ crime ; 
but whereas in European countries, 
the qualities universally recognized to 
them of meanness, avarice, and cun- 
ning, would seem somewhat to justify 
this treatment, the Syrian Jews ap- 
pear to be a totally different race, and, 
generally spe: aking, they bear a i. 
racter which commands both respect 
and commisseration. Reserved and 
dignified, dwelling much among them- 
selves, yet mild and gentle when forced 
into intercourse with others ; given 
to deeds of charity, absorbed in the 
observance of their peculiar worship, 
they are ever characterized by a sin- 
gular melancholy, which seems to 
darken the lives even of the youngest 
and most joyous among them. Alas! 
within si ght even of the sacred moun- 
tains of their native land, their hearts 
are yet hardened to the truth; they 
wander blind and benighted, between 
their bitter regret for a departed 
glory, and their false delusive hope 
for that which del: ays its coming, and 
a deep shadow from both is cast upon 
their souls. Justice and rectitude are, 
for the most part, in all their deal- 
ings; and when seen in their private 
life, the Eastern Jews certainly form 
a very interesting portion of the race 

Abraham. 

Jussuf, a young man whose noble 
and expressive countenance bore all 
the characteristics of his nation, had 
now dwelt for some time quite alone 
in his small apartments in this house, 
though it was well known that his 
means were amply sufficient to have 
afforded him a far more sumptuous 
dwelling. He was said to have great 
possessions in the mulberry groves and 
silk manufactories of lower Asia; and 
at Constantinople he had also acquired 
a great influence over the authorities 
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in power—an invisible coin which 
more than any other is current in 
Turkey. Those who had any com- 
munication with him had reason to 
applaud his rigid truthfulness and high 
moral dignity of conduct; but he 
avoided as much as he could all ac- 
quaintance with any one, seldom went 
out, and passed much of his time on 
the terrace roof of his house, appa- 
rently engaged in astronomical obser- 
vations. 


CHAPTER IV,——THE VISIT OF THE JEW 


On the morning of this fated day, 
Veli, the Armenian, was seated on a 
mat before his door, smoking his pipe, 
and looking as though his wicked little 
eyes would fain have pierced the stone 
walls of the Prince’s dwelling, when a 
tall figure glided swiftly past him, and 
he saw Jussuf, drawing his dark mantle 
closely round him, pass into the street. 
** So,” said Veli, “here is something 
new! out at daybreak! this must be 
looked to;” and he nodded several 
times in acquiescence to his own pro- 
position, which he failed not to put in 
execution, for during the remainder of 
the day, he occupied himself entirely 
in watching the movements of his 
neighbour. Jussuf did, in fact, on this 
occasion, completely change his usual 
mode of life ; he came in several times 
and again went out; tasted no food 
from morning to nightfall; and it was 
easy to see, in spite of his calm and 
quiet manner, that he was in extreme 
agitation. At last, late in the even- 
ing, he returned, and, having thrown 
off his long dark cloak, the Armenian 
saw him cross the court-yard, to the 
gate of the Prince’s house, where, after 
a few minutes’ parley with some one 
within, he was admitted. At this 
sight Veli hastily rose, and stealing 
stealthily and slyly in the track of the 
Jew, like a cat about to pounce on its 
prey, he speedily reached the door and 
crouched down behind the pillar at the 
side, so as to escape the observation of 
the vigilant Greek who acted as por- 
ter. The house stood within the 
garden, and this gate served as an en- 
trance to both; through its open bars 
he could therefore distinguish all that 
passed within. Jussuf had advanced 
towards the outer staircase leading up 


A few months before this period 
some trivial circumstance brought him 
into an intercourse with the C 
family, which had been renewed at 
intervals, with much esteem on their 
side ; but since that period more than 
even a deep shade of melancholy seemed 
to overspread his mild and pleasing 
countenance, and his low voice had 
ever that peculiarly mournful tone, 
which tells of a spirit within to whom 
the world is sunless indeed. 


TO THE PEARL OF THE BOSPHORUS. 


to the terrace, on the lowest step of 
which was seated Theophani. 

The good old woman was evidently 
sadly dismayed at the terrible pros- 
pects now opening before herself and 
all she best loved on earth. She was 
rocking herself mournfully to and fro, 
and in the corner of the stair she had 
set up a little silver image of Saint 
Dimitri, to whom she was addressing 
a deprecating prayer in the most peni- 
tent manner. 

“ Why will you not succour us, 
Aghios Dimitri ?—why will you not 
succour us? So holy a saint to forget 
his true servant! did I not offer you 
four great candles last year, when I 
scarce had a para to buy me slippers? 
have you forgotten them,—those four 
great candles? Oh, Aghios Dimitri, 
hope of Theophani!” 

Her reproaches to the saint were 
abruptly cut short by the appearance 
of Jussuf; she started up, but seeing 
it was a friend, was about to recom- 
mence to him her lamentations on the 
state of matters, when he hastily inter- 
rupted her: “I entreat you, Theo- 
phani, let me have access to the 
Prince.” 

“* May I never see a good hour if I 
disturb him now! he has but just dropt 
asleep; may his dreams be happy! and, 
alas, he needs rest: this day and night 
be has broken no bread.” 

“But the Pearl, the Cocona (or 
lady), Erota,” said Jussuf, hesita- 
tingly, “could I not speak with 
her?” 

* What is it you say to me! know 
you not that she is alone now? How 
could she receive aman? There she 
is all alone on the terrace, poor little 
angel, doubtless dimming her beautifu 
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eyes with such bitter tears ; och! dark 
is my heart for my fair young Pearl!” 

“But hear me, Theophani,” said 
Jussuf in a low voice, earnestly. “I 
must see her, indeed, if her father 
sleeps; the most frightful dangers are 
around them—lI come to warn them of 
the sentence which has been passed ; 
they may yet have time to escape !” 

** Then go to her, in the name of all 
the saints,” said the old woman, burst- 
ing into tears. ‘ Oh, my Pearl!—my 
beautiful Pearl, I know well that there 
are dangers round her !—save her, 
Jussuf.” 

JT will save her; while I live, not a 
hair of her head shall be injured,” 
said Jussuf, quietly, and yet so fer- 
vently, that old Theoplhani seized his 
hand, rapturously exclaiming, 

** Good Jussuf, may your grandfather 
and grandmother be eternally blessed ! 
but och! what do I say, you area 
Jew—they were Jews ; it is a thousand 
pities but Saint Dimitri himself could 
not bring you to Paradise !” 

Jussuf did not wait to hear his con- 
demnation, he had bounded up the stair 
to the terrace. 

Meanwhile Veli, the Armenian, 
had heard every word of this conver- 
sation ; but it was just sufficient to 
whet his curiosity, and he was deter- 
mined to gain further information. 
A large fig-tree grew at the corner of 
the terrace, one of whose long sweep- 
ing branches hung almost within his 
reach. With the agility of an ape, an 
animal which he greatly resembled, he 
made a spring at it and caught it with 
both hands; it scarce bent beneath his 
light weight, and he hung a few mi- 
nutes suspended in the air—then ga- 
thering himself up he crept on from 
branch to branch, till he could with 
ease have dropt on the terrace itself, 
and then ensconced himself beneath 
the thick foliage which completely 
concealed him in a position that ena- 
bled him both to see and hear perfectly 
all that passed; then, as he never 
failed at all times conscientiously to 
administer to the minor comforts of 
the idol of his worship, he composedly 
lighted the pipe which he had not laid 
aside, and sat smoking, with eyes and 
ears intent. The aged Prince slept as 
Theophani had said: as yet he had 
taken no rest, having passed the night 
and day in making arrangements in the 
event of his violent death or exile; and 
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now, as soon as the Pearl had ascer- 
tained that he had actually dropped 
into a profound slumber, she spread 
her white veil lightly over his venera- 
ble head, to shade his eyes from the 
light, and stole out on the terrace to 
breathe the soft air of the starlit night. 
She crept on with languid steps to 
lean on the balustrade where Anthy- 
mos and Riga had leant the night be- 
fore, and looked down, as they had 
done, on the fair scene below. How 
beautiful it was! the garden, with its 
musical fountains and its perfumed 
bowers, sweeping down to the very 
edge of the water, till the long branches 
of the feathery palm were kissed by 
each undulating wave. The still deep 
waters of the Bosphorus revealing a 
second heaven, scarce less full of light 
and glory than that which they re- 
flected, and far off the soft green 
mountains of Asia seemed in the dim 
tremulous light as though they floated 
on the bosom of the waters, and with 
a breath would be dispersed like the 
shadowy landscape of a dream. 

There is something peculiar in the 
solemn calm of an Eastern night, which 
is similar in its effects on the mind to 
that produced by the aspect of another, 
yet sterner, repose. When the dead are 
stretched out before us in their sullen 
majesty of rest, with their unweeping 
eyes, and hearts that will not throb, 
and hands that cannot tremble at the 
pressure of the friends they love, then 
for us the world and the lust thereof 
seem to pass away before their time, 
and earth, with its hopes and fears, 
its joys and sorrows, recedes from 
our uprising soul, even as it diminishes 
beneath the flying feet of an angel 
messenger, and is lost, as a twinkling 
star, in the immensity of space; and 
this same deep thought of eternity 
never fails to swallow up the finite 
creation to those who, in eastern lands, 
by night, look up to the intense, al- 
most awful, purity of the lucid skies, 
where the great stars, with their 
quivering beams, seem themselves to 
tremble in the presence of a glory un- 
revealed! The young girl, like a gen- 
tle spirit, with her pure bright eyes— 
the soft balmy air, the fragrance- 
breathing flowers, all were in keep- 
ing with the scene; but the mild 
soothing thoughts, which should have 
been inspired by such a night, were 
re-placed for her by the darkest 
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images of rapine and murder! In a 
strength not her own she had braved 
the worst ; but now, with all so calm 
and holy round her, her woman’s heart 
was sinking at the prospect of a death 
of violence—her trembling hands were 
clasped over her shrinking bosom, with 
a shuddering horror at thought of the 
deadly blow, the murderous steel! A 
rustling in the leaves of the fig-tree 
near her, made her start with a gasp 
of terror; then, when all was again 
quiet, back, in that hour of dread dis- 
may, her mournful spirit would have 
fled to the days of love and hope now 
gone, stealing through the treasure 
caves of memory, to listen to the echoes 
lingering there of a voice that she must 
hear no more! But Erota, with a 
strong effort, recalled her soul from 
contemplations worse than vain, and 
forced it to overstep the boundaries of 
time and space, and enter on the realms 
of holy peace. That timid and fragile 
being could never have had strength 
for the life struggle, which, let men 
talk as they will of that of death, is 
infinitely more terrible—she never 
could have borne that agony of part- 
ing—that terror for the future—had 
not her soul been begirt with that one 
invulnerable hope, against which the 
raging waves of life’s tempestuous sea 
must ever beat and dash in vain. With 
the instinct natural to some minds she 
had built up her faith on all that is 
pure and primitive in the fundamental 
doctrines of the Greek Church, while 
she received no stain from her contact 
with the gross superstitions and abuses 
which veil its intrinsic purity, like a 
soiled and time-worn garment ; and 
thus, in her dark hour of trial, she was 
animated by that living spirit of believ- 
ing trust, which, when a weak and 
erring mortal lies prostrate, even as 
one dead beneath the weight of mise- 
ries past and to come, can enter into 
him like a new life, and cause him to 
tand upon his feet and endure unto 
he end. 

Thequiet step of Jussuf, the Jew, 
aroused the Pearl from her absorbing 
thoughts. She turned round, surpris- 


ed at the intrusion; but she did not 
observe how he trembled as he looked 
on her, kneeling in the star-light, with 
her white garments and fair, flowing 
hair. He seemed anxious, in as few 
words as possible, to give her the in- 
formation he had been engaged all day 
in procuring respecting the decisions of 
the Divan as to the fate of the Phana- 
riote Greeks. He told her that it was 
still kept secret, lest any should escape, 
but that the sentence had been passed 
of universal exile. At day-break, they 
were to be conveyed over the Bospho- 
rus to some desolate spot on the coast 
of Asia, and there abandoned to their 
fate. 

«* My father,” exclaimed Erotd, as 
she listened to his tidings—“* Oh, my 
beloved father, how shall these weak 
arms ever defend you ?” 

«But will you not attempt an in- 
stant flight ?” said Jussuf, earnestly. 

« A flight! it is impossible,” said the 
Pearl. “ My father will never consent 
to leave this spot.” 

** Alas! he will have no choice,” said 
the Jew. 

“* He will ‘not leave it with his life, 
at least,” she answered, wringing her 
hands in agony. ‘ This is his post— 
he has pledged his faith to our coun- 
trymen, to remain here, and supply 
them with the gold he has concealed 
for them. But I will fly to him; for, 
if he decide to die, I must die with 
him. And, friend, I thank you much 
for the service you have rendered to 
us. Alas! it may well be the last we 
shall ever claim.” 

«* Hear me one word,” exclaimed the 
Jew, as the young girl was bound- 
ing from his side. ‘ Cocona, your 
fate is not in the hands of man; and 
none can for ever avert the evil day; 
but remember this, come what may, 
there is at least one life between you 
and the grave.” 

Erota turned upon him one long look 
of gratitude, which filled her deeply 
mournful eyes with a transitory light, 
and then bounded into the house, to 
acquaint her father with the tidings of 
their doom. 
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SOME PASSAGES OF THE LIFE OF KING DARIUS, THE SON OF HYSTASPES, BY HIMSELF.* 


In adding this new name to the cata- 
logue of royal authors, we assure our 
readers that we are perfectly serious. 
The volume which contains this mo- 
narch’s own account of his accession, 
and of the various rebellions that fol- 
lowed it, is now before us; and, un- 
pretending as it is in its appearance, 
we do not hesitate to say that a more 
interesting—and, on many accounts, 
a more important — addition to our 
library of ancient history has never 
been made. The genuineness of the 
work is above the cavils of the sceptic. 
We do not pretend that it is all true, 
though its author calls Ormazd to 
witness that it isso. Like others in 
similar circumstances, he has probably 
suppressed facts that would not have 
been creditable to him, and has given 
too favourablea colouring to others. It 
will be the business of the future his- 
torian to endeavour to ascertain the 
actual truth by comparing these state- 
ments with those of the worse informed, 
but less partial, Herodotus. Here, 
however, we have what the author 
wished that posterity should receive 
astruth. It is the account which one 
of the greatest monarchs of antiquity, 
one * who reigned from India even 
unto Ethiopia, over one hundred and 
seven and twenty provinces,” thought 
proper to give of the circumstances of 
his accession to the throne, of which, 
whatever royal blood he had in his veins, 
he was certainly not the lineal heir, and 
of the various rebellions that followed 
it, and the means by which they were 
successively suppressed. 

We have mentioned Herodotus as 
the writer whose statements are to be 
compared with those of our author; 
and in this remark the most important 
fact of a general nature, which the 
present publication establishes, is im- 
plied. ‘The Persian history of Hero- 
dotus is, in the main, true; those of 
the native historians, as they have 
been called, are altogether false. 


Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, his bro- 
ther Smerdis, the Magian impostor, 
who reigned under his name; Darius, 
the son of Hystaspes, and the six Per- 
sian nobles who aided him in slaying 
the Magian, really existed according 
to the statements of the father of his- 
tory; while the contemplative Loho- 
rasp, who, from his retirement in 
Balkh, sent forth his generals to the 
conquest of the West; and his son 
Gushtasp, to whom he resigned his 
crown in his old age, and who married 
the daughter of the Emperor of Rim, 
had never any other existence than in 
the romantic poetry of Ferdisi, and 
prose of Merkhond. The establish- 
ment of this fact alone is of no trifling 
moment, considering the plausibility of 
some of these Persian fictions, and the 
belief, which so many learned men of 
both the past and the present century 
have entertained, that, however it 
might have been embellished by fa- 
bulous additions, the native history of 
Persia must have contained a consi- 
derable portion of truth, and was, on 
the whole, more deserving of credit 
than that of Herodotus. 

Before we give any further account 
of the contents of this history, we 
must answer some inquiries respecting 
it, which will naturally suggest them- 
selves to any intelligent reader. In 
what manner has it been preserved 
through the twenty-three centuries 
and a half which have elapsed since it 
was written? and by whom and in 
what manner has it now been drawn 
forth from concealment, and published 
to the world? In what language is it 
written? If in the ancient language 
of Persia, by whom was such a know- 
ledge of that language possessed, as to 
render him a competent translator of 
the original text, when acquired? We 
shall answer these questions, in the 
first instance, briefly, and afterwards 
more in detail. Darius caused this history 
to be inscribed on sheets of rock, on a 


* The Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Behistun, decyphered and translated, 
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great mountain in Media. Having 
withstood the storms of above two 
thousand years, the characters of which 
it is composed were copied with vast 
labour, and with no trifling danger, 
by an enterprising officer in the ser- 
vice of the East India Company. 
When copied, they were found to be 
of a kind which German and French 
philologists had partially deciphered, 
and to represent a language of which 
some little knowldege had been ac- 
quired, but which was still, to a great 
extent, either misunderstood, or whol- 
ly unknown. An Englishman who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the 
kindred languages of the East, and 
who possessed, in a remarkable de- 
gree, the peculiar talent of the de- 
cipherer, undertook both to read 
and to translate the inscription; and 
he has accomplished both these tasks 
with a degree of success which 
no one would have ventured to an- 
ticipate. The enterprising officer and 
the learned translator are one and the 
samne person, Major H. C. Rawlinson, 
the Company's political resident at 
Baghdad. 

To descend to particulars. At a 
place in Media, called Behistun, or 
Bisitin, which is, beyond doubt, the 
Bagistan of Diodorus (a mountain 
sacred to Jupiter, where he tells us 
that Semiramis stopped on her way to 
Ecbatana), there is a vast precipitous 
cliff, portions of which have been arti- 
ficially smoothed away. On one of 
these sheets .of rock, at an immense 
height above the plain, though acces- 
sible by ladders from a narrow plat- 
form extending along its face, is a 
scuplture, containing fourteen figures 
about the size of life. One of these 
is in the air, and was mistaken by the 
ignorant traveller who first noticed 
the figures, for a cross. The other 
thirteen he imagined to be our Lord 
and his twelve apostles! Major Raw- 
linson calls this figure in the air “ an 
angel ;” but surely it is intended for 
Ormazd, the supreme deity, to whose 
aid Darius attributes all his success. 
Of the figures below, one is evidently 
a king and a conqueror. Before the 
inscriptions were translated, Sir R. K. 
Porter, who copied the sculptures, 
conjectured that it was Salmaneser. 
We now know that it is Darius. He 
is represented as fully six feet high, 
crowned and bearded. His right hand 
Vout. XXIX.—No. 169. 
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is elevated ; his left holds a bow ; and 
with this and one of his feet he presses 
down the prostrate Magian, who, 
with uplifted arms, is soliciting the 
mercy which he did not obtain. Be- 
hind the king,.are two figures of in- 
ferior height; the foremost of them 
bearing a bow and arrows, and the 
other a spear. The Persian inscrip- 
tion which contained their names, 
appears to have been intentionally de- 
stroyed ; but there is an inscription 
in the Median character, which the 
Major has not yet transmitted to Eu- 
rope, which may possibly enable him 
to ascertain who they are. In front 
of Darius, are nine rebel chiefs, whom 
he overcame after his accession. They 
are represented as dwarfish, and fright- 
fully ugly. They have all their hands 
tied behind their backs, and are con- 
nected by a rope, which passes round 
their necks. The tortures and cruel 
deaths which were inflicted on them, 
are recorded in the great inscription. 
Above and below these figures, and 
on the body of one of the rebel chiefs, 
are thirty-three small inscriptions. 
They are in three different characters : 
eleven in the Persian, copies of which 
are given in the present publication ; 
twelve in the Median, including trans- 
lations into that language of all the 
Persian ones, and ten in the Babylo- 
nian character. These are all in nearly 
perfect preservation. They contain 
the names and short descriptions of 
the persons represented. Under this 
sculpture are eight columns of writing, 
three in the Median and five in the 
Persian character. The last of these 
is only partially filled, and contains 
the account of a rebellion, which took 
place subsequent to the completion of 
the narrative contained in the four 
preceding columns. Its leader, “ Sa- 
rokha (or Sardakha, for the name 
contains a blotch, which renders one 
of its characters uncertain), the Sa- 
cian,” is represented at some distance 
behind the other chiefs, from all of 
whom he is distinguished by a high- 
peaked cap. The first four columns 
of this inscription are twelve feet in 
height, and each contains ninety-six 
lines. To the left of the sculptures 
are two columns in the Babylonian 
character, which Major Rawlinson 
supposes to be a translation of the 
great inscription below ; and to the 
right of the sculptures are four co- 
Cc 
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lumns, two of Median and two of 
Babylonian writing. We fear that 
all these upper columns are so much 
injured from their exposed situation, 
or so inaccessible, that they cannot be 
copied. The three columns of Median 
writing have been copied, and Major 
Rawlinson has made use of them to 
supply some of the defects which un- 
fortunately exist in the great Persian 
inscription ; but the copy has not yet 
been communicated to the public, nor 
even to the Royal Asiatic Society, in 
the journal of which the Persian in- 
scriptions have now appeared. 

These inscriptions are first given in 
the arrow-headed characters of the ori- 
ginal; the defects on the stone being 
pointed out, and restorations being 
sometimes inserted of the characters 
which they originally contained. These 
are distinguished by hollow wedges ; 
and the grounds on which they have 
all been made are stated in notes, which 
follow the English translation of the 
inscriptions. The text is given, se- 


condly, in Roman characters, accord- 
ing to a uniform mode of transcrip- 
tion; and this transcript is accom- 


—_— by a 


literal interlinear trans- 
ation. After this we have a free trans- 
lation of the whole into English. The 
reader has thus the option of content- 
ing himself with this translation ; while 
if he be disposed to criticise, he may 
go back to the Latin version, or to the 
transcript in the original language, or 
even to the lithographed original itself. 

After this polyglot edition of the 
inscriptions, we have two chapters of 
a memoir on them, of which we shall 
make some use in drawing up a short 
account of the several kinds of cuneatic 
writing, and the several stages in the 
decipherment of the first or principal 
kind. Other chapters are to follow, con- 
taining an examination into the powers 
of each of the letters; grammatical 
analyses not only of the inscriptions at 
Behistun, but of all others in this cha- 
racter at Persepolis and elsewhere ; a 
grammar and dictionary of the lan- 
guage; and geographical and historical 
disquisitions on various points. The 
Major hopes to be enabled to complete 
similar memoirs on the Median and 
Babylonian inscriptions. 

We now come to speak of the se- 
veral kinds of cuneatic writing. We 
have already stated that at Behistun 
there are three kinds of inscriptions, 
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each possessing a peculiar character. 
This is the case also with most of the 
Achewmenian inscriptions which are 
found elsewhere. All the characters 
consist of wedges, or arrows, variously 
combined, including angular hooks, 
which are, in fact, combinations of 
wedges, meeting at a point. All are 
read from left to right ; and those in- 
scriptions of the three kinds, which 
occur together, are, in almost every 
instance, of the same import. The 
kind of writing to which the place of 
honour is assigned, is the simplest of 
the three. It contains the fewest and 
the least complicated characters. It 
is generally agreed that it is the kind 
of writing proper to Persia, the ruling 
division of the empire, from which its 
monarchs sprung. <A circumstance 
which greatly facilitates the reading 
of this character is, that the words are 
separated from one another by oblique 
wedges, which precede the words, at 
Behistun, but follow them at Persepo- 
lis. This character is only found in 
inscriptions of the Achemenian princes, 
commencing with Cyrus, and ending 
with Ochus. 

The second kind of writing has been 
called the Median; and it admits of 
no doubt that it pertained to the peo- 
ple of that name, who, under Cyrus 
and his son, seem to have been ac- 
counted but little inferior to the Per- 
sians, who gained the ascendancy under 
the false Smerdis, but were reduced 
by Darius to a subordinate place. 
Major Rawlinson, however, rather 
prefers the term Scythian for this cha- 
racter, believing the language of the 
inscriptions in it to bear some resem- 
blance to those of Scythian origin. A 
few words in this kind of writing are 
preceded by a single vertical or hori- 
zontal wedge. These are chiefly proper 
names, or important nouns ; but from 
want of any other division between 
the words, the resolution of the cha- 
racters into such must often be very 
difficult. This character, like the pre- 
ceding, is confined to the monuments 
of the Achemenian princes. A single 
questionable exception is said to exist. 
A monument containing inscriptions 
in the three kinds of writing has been 
found at Tarki, north of the Caucasus, 
which has been referred—the Major 
thinks on insufficient grounds—to the 
times of the Arsacide. 

The third kind of writing has been 
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termed the Babylonian. The Major 
observes that no monument found in 
Babylon contains precisely the same 
character as is found at Behistun or 
Persepolis. We would ask, however, 
are all the monuments at either one 
place or the other in precisely the 
same character? If we may rely on 
the specimens published by Porter and 
Rich, there is as great a difference 
between the mode of forming the cha- 
racters in different Persepolitan in- 
scriptions, as between these and the 
cotemporary inscriptions at Babylon. 
These again differ from each other, 
and from the more ancient Babylonian 
inscriptions in the cursive character ; 
but they all differ, as the handwriting 
of an Englishman and a Frenchman 
of the present day might differ, or of 
either of these and his grandfather or 
great grandfather. There is more or 
less difference in the manner of forming 
the characters ; but the characters are 
the same. The Major makes this obser- 
vation, but does not press it. He class- 
es all the Babylonian cursive inscrip- 
tions, whether of the age of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or subsequent to the Per- 
sian conquest, as, Achemenian-Baby- 
lonian ; giving the name of Primitive 
Babylonian, to the ornamented cha- 
raters of the Babylonian cylinders, and 
of the East India Company's great in- 
scription. This last name is objection- 
able, as assuming the truth of a very 
doubtful hypothesis. There are very 
strong, if not conclusive, reasons for 
thinking that the cursive character is 
the more ancient, and that the orna- 
mented forms of the letters are derived 
from the simpler ones. Surely the 
old names, Babylonian lapidary and 
Babylonian cursive, which involve 
no hypothesis, are, in every respect, 
preferable to those which the Major 
would substitute. Major Rawlinson 
reduces the other kinds of * complicat- 
ed cuneiform writing” to three—1. As- 
syrian, to which M. Botta’s inscrip- 
tions at Khorsabad belong. M. Botta 
has, it appears, made considerable pro- 
gress in deciphering those, but has not 
yet published his discoveries. The pre- 
tended discoveries of the names of 
Sargon and Ashdod in these inscrip- 
tions, bya M. Lowenstern, are below 
criticism; though it is not by any 
means improbable that the name of 
Ashdod may really exist in the Khor- 
sabad inscriptions. 2. Medo- Assyrian, 





including Schultz’s inscriptions from 
Van, and a rock inscription on the 
banks of the Euphrates, copied by M. 
von Mihlbach. These have been di- 
vided by Grotefend into two classes— 
the older kind, in which the wedges 
intersect ; and the newer, in which, for 
one wedge which crosses another, two 
small wedges, one on each side of it, 
are uniformly substituted. 3. Elymean, 
containing Mr. Layard’s inscriptions 
from Mal Amir, “ the ancient city of 
the Uxii.” Between all these kinds of 
complicated cuneiform writing there 
exists some affinity, though to what 
extent is disputed. “ M. Botta has 
observed,” as we learn from Major 
Rawlinson, “ that a person who can 
read the Khorsabfd inscriptions, can 
read every other species of the compli- 
cated character.” He adds, however, 
that, while he considers his opinions 
entitled to the utmost respect, “ the 
principle will not hold good in an in- 
verse application; for my own ac- 
quaintance with the Achemenian Ba- 
bylonian is of some extent; and yet I 
have not, hitherto, succeeded in iden- 
tifying a single name in the tablets of 
Van or Khorsabad.” non nostriim, &e. 
It appears, however, evident to us that 
one or other of these learned men must 
be under a delusion as to the extent 
of his knowledge ; and, from what the 
Major says of the Achemenian Babylo- 
nian, we confess that we should not be 
in the least surprised if he should here- 
after modify his views respecting it very 
materially. We presume that M. Botta 
merely meant that the characters in all 
these classes of writing were substan- 
tially the same; which might be the 
case, while the /anguages expressed by 
the characters were very different. 
We think it likely that this will turn 
out to be the truth. We understand 
that all these classes of complicated 
cuneatic writing agree in never divid- 
ing a word between two lines, which 
is constantly done in both the Persian 
and Median modes of writing. 

We have thought it necessary to give 
this short account of the various kinds 
of cuneatic writing, as we are sure that 
much misapprehension on the subject 
prevails. We often hear persons talk 
of “the arrow-headed character,” as 
if all the arrow-headed inscriptions 
were in the same character; and of 
those who are aware that three kinds 
of inscriptions existed in the time of 
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the Persian monarchs, but few know 
how many other kinds are met with, 
and over how wide an extent of coun- 
try they are found. We shall now turn 
to the history of the decipherment of 
the Persian inscriptions, or those of 
the first kind. Many persons think 
that in deciphering, the first step is 
everything; but the fact is, that, 
though one false step will often inter- 
pose an insuperable bar to the making 
further discoveries, it by no means fol- 
lows that one right step will lead to 
their being made. In deciphering 
unknown languages, there are many 
steps to be taken, and the honor of 
taking them must be divided among 
many discoverers. To claim the whole 
merit for the person who takes the 
first right step, is an injustice which 
has sometimes been committed through 
national prejudice ; but no one who has 
any practical acquaintance with the art 
of deciphering the characters of un- 
known languages, will be guilty of it. 
It is now about forty-five years since 
Professor G. F. Grotefend, of Gottin- 
gen, made this first right step in re- 
gard to the first kind of cuneatic writ- 
ing; and to him, therefore, according 
to the views of those who assign the 
whole credit of the interpretation of 
the Egyptian writing to Dr. Young, 
should be ascribed all the honor of 
deciphering this kind of writing. Nay, 
according to these views, he should 
have this honor with respect to all the 
three kinds of cuneatic writing ; for 
he did at least as much in the way of 
deciphering both the Median and Ba- 
bylonian characters as Dr. Young did 
for the Egyptian. We honor Grote- 
fend for what he has done; but we 
claim for other discoverers their fair 
share of honor. And, in endeavour- 
ing to award them this, we feel our- 
selves bound to look, not so much to 
the extent of their actual discovery,— 
we mean the number of characters of 
which they were the first to find the 
values—as to the importance of what 
they discovered. The opening of a 
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new gallery, as Major Rawlinson ex- 
presses it, the establishment of a new 
principle of general application, though 
circumstances may prevent the person 
who establishes it from working it out, 
may deserve at least as much credit as 
the most successful labour that is con- 
fined within a gallery previously open. 

To Grotefend belongs the merit of 
having recognized the names of Xerzes, 
Darius, Hystaspes, and Cyrus, in all 
the three characters; of having also 
recognized the words signifying hing, 
of kings, and son; and of having ana- 
lyzed, with partial success, the four 
proper names. In the first kind of 
writing, they contain sixteen charac- 
ters, and of these he gave correct, or 
at least approximate, values to eleven, 
nearly a third of the alphabet. To 
some of these, however, he assigned 
values which they do not possess, in 
addition to their true ones, In this 
estimate, and, indeed, in all that we say 
of the discovery of the values of the 
letters, we must treat approximate 
values as correctones. The exact values 
of many of the letters is yet unsettled. 
Exclusive of characters supposed to 
represent combinations of others, there 
were thirty-four characters known be- 
fore the present publication; all of 
which have been supposed to represent 
distinct modifications of sound. Major 
Rawlinson agrees with all previous 
writers in this opinion. It is known 
to some of our readers that a paper 
was read before the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, near the close of its last session, 
in which it was maintained that about 
a third of these had precisely the same 
values as other letters in the alphabet ; 
some sounds having two and others 
three representatives, according to the 
connexion in which they stand. We 
are not going to discuss this point; we 
merely mention it as a reason for 
speaking with doubt of the exact values 
of some of the letters, and being satis- 
fied with approximate ones.* 

About twenty years after Grotefend, 
M. St. Martin corrected his values of 


* While this sheet was in the Printer’s hands, we understand that a letter has 
been received from Major Rowlinson, dated at Bagdad in the end of August— 
between two and three months after the reading of the paper alluded to, but before 
any account of it would have reached him—in which he proposes a rectification of 
his Alphabet, on the same principles that had been previously laid down in Ireland. 
This agreement of two independent investigators is satisfactory ; and it is to be 
presumed that few persons will question the correctness of the views which they 


now hold in common. 
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two letters, and sought to rob him of 
the credit of having discovered any. 
Out of France, we apprehend that his 
labours will be but little thought of. 

The second great step was taken by 
Professor Rask, of Copenhagen, who, 
in 1826, discovered the values of two 
most important letters, M and N, oc- 
curring in the title Achemenide, which 
he first recognized, and also in anam, 
the termination of the word which 
Grotefend had ascertained to signify 
“ of kings.” Rask observed that this 
was the termination of the genitive 
plural in Sanskrit, and hence inferred 
that the language of the inscription of 
the first kind was allied to that—a dis- 
covery which was the key to the in- 
terpretation ofthe inscriptions, in fully 
as great a degree as that of Grotefend 
was to the reading of them. 

Rask had his attention divided among 
many languages, and did not follow up 
this discovery. Indeed, we believe that 
he did not long surviveit. Whatever 
may have been the cause, the subject 
excited but little interest in the world; 
and for about ten years no progress 
was made. In 1836, two works ap- 
peared simultaneously—one by M. Eu- 
gene Burnouf, in Paris, and one by 
Professor Christ. Lassen, at Bonn, in 
which the values of many new letters 
were sought to be established by the 
help of an inscription of Niebuhr, in 
which the provinces of the Persian 
empire were enumerated. ‘This cele- 
brated traveller was father to the still 
more celebrated historian ; and it is 
to his accurate copies of sundry Perse- 
politan inscriptions that all the early 
steps in this discovery are in some de- 
gree due. Indeed, he may be said to 
have himself made the first step ofall; 
for by comparing two inscriptions 
which contained the same text, he as- 
certained that it should be read from 
left to right. , 

With these publications is connected 
an unpleasant piece of literary scandal. 
It was not by accident that the same 
inscription was at the same time adopt- 
ed as the basis of an extended deci- 
pherment by both these writers. Las- 
sen affirmed, in his preface, that the 
probability of such a passage occuring 
in an inscription was suggested to him 
by a passage in Herodotus. A letter 
of his has, however, been published, 
written in the preceding year, in which 
he speaks of having passed some time 
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in-company with Burnouf, and of the 
astonishing discoveries which he had 
made, “not only in the Zend, but in 
the cuneiform writings.” He adds, 
that “he (Burnouf) had deciphered 
the names of all the Persian provinces 
in one of the longer inscriptions.” We 
do not suppose that Burnouf commu- 
nicated his enlarged alphabet to Las- 
sen ; the differences between the two 
writers, as to the values which they 
give to many of the characters, would 
disprove this ; but we think it evident 
that it was to Burnouf’s conversation 
that Lassen was indebted for the idea 
which, in his preface, he attributes to a 
passage in Herodotus; that Burnouf 
communicated to him the fact that the 
names of Media, Cappadocia, Bactria, 
and other countries occurred in this in- 
scription; and that, consequently, Bur- 
nouf is justly entitled to the credit of 
the discovery of all those letters to 
which right values were first assigned 
in both his publication and Lassen’s. 
On this principle, six characters are to 
be ascribed to the French, and five to 
the German writer. The total num- 
ber, of which values had been assigned 
in one or other of these new alphabets 
was thus twenty-six ; but Lassen was 
in error as to two of these, and Bur- 
nouf as to seven. We must add, to 
the credit of Lassen, that he was the 
first to announce the important prin- 
ciple (which, however, perhaps requires 
modification), that short A might be 
supplied at discretion in the middle, or 
at the end of a word, when there was 
no other vowel. Obvious as some 
such principle may appear ina lan- 
guage which contained such words as 
sprd and ktpthuk, according to Bur- 
nouf’s mode of reading; it was not 
announced by any writer before Las- 
sen; and Burnouf explained the above 
words by supposing that a medial 
vowel might be arbitrarily inserted or 
omitted, which is by no means the case. 
Subsequently to this publication, we 
believe that Burnouf confined himself 
to the Zend language, in the illustra- 
tion of which he has done vastly more 
than any other person. We shall have 
to notice Lassen again, as contribut- 
ing to the interpretation of the old Per- 
sian inscriptions. 

The next labourer in this mine was 
Dr. E. F. F. Beer, of Leipsic, who in 
January, 1838, published a review o¢ 
the discoveries of Grotefend, Burnouf 
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and Lassen. We cannot but think 
that Major Rawlinson, who seems only 
acquainted with his work through the 
report of Lassen, speaks too slight- 
ingly of this very acute writer, and 
much too favourably of Lassen him- 
self. Beer had the merit of selecting 
from the writings of his two immediate 
predecessors all the correct values of 
characters which they, either of them, 
contained ; of discovering the values 
of two new characters, H and Y ; and, 
finally, of establishing the important 
principle that the old Persian alphabet 
contained but three vowels, A, I, and 
U, exclusive of the short one to be sup- 
plied as just mentioned. His predeces- 
sors, while they differed as to what let- 
ters should be considered vowels, were 
all agreed that the alphabet must con- 
tain six or seven. The two new charac- 
ters which Beer discovered were second 
in importance only to those of Rask ; 
and it is curious that while these oc- 
curred in the termination of the geni- 
tive plural of a known noun, the two 
discovered by Beer formed that of 
the genitive singular, hya, which could 
not fail to be compared with the cor- 
responding Sanskrit sya. Revived 
attention was thus drawn to the simi- 
larity of these languages ; and, at the 
same time, the remarkable difference 
was made apparent, that while the 
Sanscrit has s, the old Persian, like 
the Zend, has h. We must add that 
Beer’s alphabet contained correct 
values of twenty-eight letters, four 
more than the best previously publish- 
ed; and that the proper names iden- 
tified by Grotefend were now, for the 
first time, correctly read—read, at 
least, with approximate correctness. 
At the time when Beer was prepar- 
ing his review for publication, a young 
Frenchman, named Jacquet, made the 
same discoveries independently of him, 
and also ascertained right values of 
three of the remaining characters— 
right, at least, according to Lassen 
and Major Rawlinson. We only know 
his work through the statements of 
Lassen, who seems to have had no 
love for Beer, and of Major Rawlinson, 
who had read it, but was unable to 
refer to it, and had almost forgotten 
its contents. It is possible, therefore, 
that though Jacquet was in possession 
of the true values of three letters, 
of which Beer was not, he might have 
been behind-hand with Beer as to 


others, and especially in the important 
matter of the vowels. At any rate, 
priority of publication seems recog- 
nized as decisive of claim to priority 
of discovery (except in such cases, 
which we hope are rare, as that of 
Burnouf and Lassen); and there is 
no doubt that the values of H and Y, 
and the true number of the vowels, 
were published by Beer in the very 
beginning of 1838 — after Jacquet’s 
untimely death, it is true, but before 
the publication of any of his papers. 
He was outlived but a short time by 
Beer; and thus two labourers were re- 
moved almost at the same time, whose 
talents might naturally have been ex- 
pected to accomplish much. 

About this time Major Rawlinson 
makes his appearance. In the begin- 
ning of his present memoir, he gives 
an interesting account of the manner 
in which he re-discovered for himself, 
at his residence in the East, all that 
had been discovered by the different 
Europeans which we have mentioned. 
In 1835, hearing that Grotefend had 
found the names of Persian kings in 
this kind of writing, but having no 
copy of his alphabet, he recognized 
those names in inscriptions copied by 
himself at Hamadan. In the follow- 
ing year he identified the names of 
Arsames, Ariaramnes, Teispes, Achz- 
menes, and Persia, in the great inscrip- 
tion which he has now published ; and 
had thus assigned to eighteen letters 
the same values which he continued to 
assign to them in 1839. Subsequent 
to this, in 1836, he saw Grotefend’s 
and Saint Martin’s alphabets, of both 
of which he was much in advance; 
and at the end of 1837 he forwarded 
to London a translation of the two 
first paragraphs of the inscription, 
containing the titles and genealogy of 
Darius. When he did so, he was 
under the impression that nothing had 
been done in Europe since 1826. In 
1838 he received Burnouf’s alphabet ; 
and in the following spring he receiv- 
ed one which Professor Lassen had 
sent him, which he “recognized at 
once to be infinitely superior to any 
other that had previously fallen under 
his observation.” This was Lassen’s 
alphabet of 1836, corrected as to the 
two values discovered by Beer, and 
the three by Jacquet, but retaining the 
false values of two letters that occur- 
red in the name of Cyrus, which Las- 
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sen thought was that of Ochus. Major 
Rawlinson speaks as if Lassen had 
discovered these five values himself, 
simultaneously with the other two; 
but Lassen himself acknowledges that 
he learned them from Jacquet. In 
the interval between the receipt of 
Burnouf’s and Lassen’s alphabets, the 
Major had obtained a number of values 
which were new to him; so that, he 
tells us, he only learned from the last 
alphabet the power of one letter, while 
he appears to have been acquainted 
with two values at least that were not 
yet known in Europe. Of one of these, 
TR, he was recognized as the dis- 
coverer in the German periodicals of 
1839. Tothe other, M, or a modifi- 
cation of it, in the name Mudraya, 
Egypt, Lassen objected ; maintaining 
that the country intended was not 
Egypt, but Kurdistan. There can be 
no doubt now that the Major was right. 
There remain two characters of the 
alphabet as first known. Of one of 
these the true value was announced by 
Hr. A. Holtzmann, in 1845, though 
the Major, in ignorance of this cir- 
cumstance, now claims it as a new dis- 
covery. The other occurs in but one 
word, and its value can only be con- 
jectured. In addition to the two values 
discovered in 1838, Major Rawlinson 
discovered, and assigned the value of, 
two entirely new letters, occurring in 
the Behistun inscription. One of 
these certainly belongs to the alpha- 
bet ; the other, as he remarks himself, 
is a Median character, and was proba- 
bly introduced by mistake. 

We have now traced the history of 
the decipherment of this kind of writ- 
ing from 1802 to the present year. It 
remains to be seen whether the learn- 
ed generally will acquiesce in the values 
of the characters, and the mode of 
reading them, adopted in the present 
work, or will come to the conclusion 
that, as to some minor points, they re- 
quire to be reconsidered. 

We proceed to speak of the inter- 
pretation of the language. 

We have already stated that Grote- 
fend ascertained the meaning of seve- 
ral words, though he was unable to 
read them properly. He could not, 
however, translate any sentence cor- 
rectly. The attempts which he and 
Saint Martin made to supply, by con- 
jecture, the values of the remaining 
words were, as Major Rawlinson ob- 
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serves, ** below criticism.’’ So late as 
1836, Burnouf, though a good Zend 
scholar, made an attempt which was 
but little better. We give the com- 
mencement of his version of the Ha- 
madan inscription, and beneath it the 
correct version. This short specimen 
will suffice :— 


divin 
grand (est) 


“ L'étre 
‘* Dieu 


Ormusd, il 
Ormusd, qui 


le Homa 
cette 


excellent adonné.” 
terre créa,” 


He certainly improves in the next 
clause, and in the course of two short 
inscriptions, he renders seven or eight 
words correctly, in addition to those 
of which Grotefend had discovered the 
meaning. This, however, was but a 
poor attempt. 

Lassen, who is one of the first Sans- 
krit scholars in Europe, took that lan- 
guage rather than the Zend as his guide 
in translating the inscriptions, and had 
consequently more success than Bur- 
nouf. He seems, however, to have 
been completely destitute of the pecu- 
liar talent of the decipherer ; and his 
attempts at translation were conse- 
quently as bad as could be made by 
one who had been put upon the right 
way. The number of the mistakes 
which he made in the Collection of 
the old Persian inscriptions with trans- 
lations,” which he published in 1844, 
and the grossness of many of these 
mistakes are such as to create aston- 
ishment, that a person so well acquaint- 
ed with the kindred languages could 
have fallen into them. Some of them 
were pointed out by Holtzmann, whom 
we have already named; but the at- 
tempts which he made to correct others 
were, if possible, more absurd than oe 
original mistakes. 

Major Rawlinson had, in 1839, com- 
pleted a translation of a considerable 
portion of the Bisitin inscription ; it 
was probably materially different from 
what he has now published ; but we 
have no doubt that it was a far better 
representative of the Persian original 
than any of Lassen’s translations of 
1844. Between the translation which 
he has now given and those of Lassen 
there is really no comparison to be 
made. We by no means athirm that 
it is immaculate. There are several 
passages in it which we cannot help 
regarding with suspicion, and even 
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more than suspicion ; but the faults in 
it, if faults they be, are of a totally dif- 
ferent character from those in the Ger- 
man translations. 

Some explanation of the delay which 
has taken place in the publication of 
the Major’s memoir, announced in 1840, 
will be expected. He was, in his own 
words, * suddenly transferred from the 
lettered seclusion of Baghdad, to fill a 
responsible and laborious office in Aff- 
ghanistan,” which he continued to oc- 
cupy during the entire period of the 
English occupation of the country. 
He justly remarks— To have con- 
tinued my labours on the inscriptions 
during the few hours of leisure that I 
could legitimately command, would 
have produced no result ; to have de- 
voted any considerable portion of my 
time to the inquiry, would have been in- 
compatible with my duty to the govern- 
ment.” In this interval, however, he 
was not altogether inactive, in a lite- 
rary point of view; he succeeded in 
identifying the sites of many ancient 
cities in the present Affghanistan and 
the adjoining countries. At the end 
of 1843 he returned to Baghdad. He 
was here supplied by Mr. Westergaard 
with a large supply of new inscriptions 
from Persepolis and its neighbourhood, 
which alone would, he tells us, have 
rendered it advisable to revise his me- 
moir ; but “this,” he says, “ was ren- 
dered absolutely necessary by the for- 
tunate result of a visit which I was 
enabled again to make to the rock of 
Behistun in the autumn of last year ; 
and in which I succeeded in copying 
the whole of the Persian writings at 
that place, and a very considerable 
portion also of the Median and Baby- 
lonian transcripts (translations ?). I 
will not here speak of the difficulties 
or dangers of the enterprize. They 
are such as any person with ordinary 
nerves may successfully encounter ; 
but they are such, at the same time, 
as have alone prevented theinscriptions 
from being long ago presented to the 
public by some of the numerous tra- 
vellers who have wistfully contemplat- 
ed them at a distance.” It may be 
right to state that this work of a per- 
son with ordinary nerves included the 
standing on a ladder fixed on a ledge 
of rock, overhanging a precipice of 
near 400 feet in height, and in that 
comfortable position copying the cha- 
racters on the rock against which the 
ladder was leaning. 


From what we have said, it will be 
evident that, while the merit of deci- 
phering the Persian character must be 
divided among many claimants—Major 
Rawlinson having a very small part 
of it—that of interpreting them is for 
the most part his. The discoveries of 
Rask and Beer showed the similarity 
of the language of the inscriptions to 
Sanskrit; Lassen proposed to use the 
Sanskrit language as a key to their in- 
terpretation, but he was unable to make 
any proper use of this key. Major 
Rawlinson modestly rests his claim 
to originality on his having been the 
first to present to the world a literal 
and, as he believes, a correct gramma- 
tical translation of above four hundred 
lines of cuneiform writing; but the 
truth is, that up to the time of the 
present publication, no correct trans- 
lation of even twenty consecutive lines 
had been given by any one. 

Major Rawlinson stated, in 1839, 
that the interpretations of the inscrip- 
tions “depended on the collateral aid 
of the Sanskrit, the Zend, and the 
corrupted dialects which, in the fo- 
rests and mountains of Persia, have 
survived the wreck of the old tongue.” 
Further researches have shown that 
it is to the Sanskrit that the language 
bears the closest resemblance ; the in- 
flexions of both nouns and verbs, the 
pronouns and prepositions, are almost 
all traceable in the dialect of Sanskrit, 
in which the Védas are written. This, 
of itself, is a most important fact, as 
it shows that the Véda dialect is really 
the most ancient form of the Sanskrit; 
which had been denied not only by 
those who reject all Indian literature 
with contempt, but by many who con- 
tended for the superior antiquity of the 
Buddhist documents in the Pali lan- 
guage and character. The latter may 
certainly be traced back to within a 
century or two of the age of Darius ; 
but the Védas are, it is probable, still 
more ancient. The close similarity 
between the language in which they are 
written, and that of the Achemenian 
Persian inscriptions, is inconsistent 
with any theor 7 that assumes this lan- 
guage to have been of late origin, or only 
lately committed to writing. And if 
we grant that the language existed, and 
in the same form as we find it in the 
Védas, at a period more remote than 
the time of Darius, when the kindred 
idiom of Persia separated from it, 
there is no great effort required to 
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believe that the hymns and other pieces 
which have come down to us in that 
language were in existence in this re- 
mote period. There are few, indeed 
we question if there are any, instances 
in which a language is fixed before the 
standard writings of a popular religion 
are composed init. The Védas were 
the standards of the ancient form of 
srahminism ; and as the language 
must have been settled considerably 
before the time of Darius, we suppose 
the Védas still more ancient than his 
time. When Buddhism supplanted 
Brahminism, as it seems to have done 
in the greater part of India, in the third 
or fourth century before Christ, the po- 
pularity of the Védas passed away ; 
and when Brahminism regained the 
ascendancy, the Sanskrit language be- 
gan- again to fluctuate, till it was 
once more fixed, by the composition of 
the two great religious poems, in the 
form in which it appears in all modern 
works. 

But if the discoveries made in re- 
spect to these inscriptions substantiate 
the claim of the Védas to a very high 
antiquity, it appears that they discredit 
those of the writings attributed to Zo- 
roaster, in what is called the Zend 
language. Though there is an affinity 
between the Zend and the Persian of 
the inscriptions, there is such a marked 
dissimilarity between them in many 
particulars, that neither can be sup- 
posed to be derived from the other. 
The Zend is, however, obviously the 
more modern, not only in the form of 
its characters, but in its grammatical 
construction. It must have been de- 
rived, then, from a language which 
prevailed in a different part of the 
Persian empire from that in which the 
language of the present inscriptions 
was used; and which was distinct from, 
though akin to, both this language and 
the Sanskrit of the Vedas. Major Raw- 
linson has not yet published the por- 
tion of his memoir in which he will 
treat explicitly of the Zend- Avesta. He 
intimates his opinion, however—and we 
feel confident that he is right in it— 
that it was composed subsequent to the 
restoration of Magism by Ardeshir, 
the son of Babek, the first of the Sas- 
sanian monarchs, at the beginning of 
the third century. The works attri- 
buted to Zoroaster could not have 
been written ‘till the cuneiform in- 
criptions had not only become illegible, 


but their contents had faded from pub- 
lic memory ; else, he says, the priest- 
hood could neither have had the auda- 
city nor the desire to darken authentic 
history by the distorted and incom- 
plete allusions to Jemshid and the 
Kayanian monarchs, which are found 
in the Vendidad Sadé, and in the an- 
cient hymns.” He thinks, however, 
that there was an ancient Zoroaster, 
and that works of his were in existence 
in the fifth century before Christ; and 
if so, why may not portions of these 
works, ‘preserved by tradition, have 
been incorporated in the writings which 
we now have? As a whole, and es- 
pecially in the parts which concern the 
personal history of the pretended au- 
thor, it is, no doubt, a forgery; but 
the religious system which it exhibits 
was, probably, to a great extent, of an 
early date. Inthe Behistun inscrip- 
tion we have very little information as 
to the religious views of the writer. 
Ormazd is mentioned repeatedly as 
the chief deity ; all the success of Da- 
rius is attributed to him. The title 
given to Gomates, “the Magian,” 
‘‘hya Maghush,” seems to imply the ex- 
istence of a sacred caste ; for it takes 
the place of the names of country 
given to the other impostors. This 
Magian is charged with having made 
innovations in the religion of the coun- 
try, which Darius restored to what it 
had been before his usurpation, but no 
particulars are given; and, as the 
Major tells us, we must rest content 
with the sorrowful conviction, that we 
have here, comprised within a few 
pages, all that remain of the ancient 
Persian language, and all that contem- 
porary native evidence records of the 
glories of the Achemenides ;” we fear 
that on this interesting subject we must 
remain in ignorance. 

We come to consider the contents 
of the inscription. It begins in the 
following manner. We quote from the 
Major’s free translation into English. 
“Tam Darius, the great king, the king 
of kings, the king of Persia, the king 
of the (dependent) provinces, the son 
of Hystaspes, the grandson of Arsames, 
the Achemenian. Says Darius the 
king: my father was Hystaspes; of 
Hystaspes the father was Arsames ; of 
Arsames the father was Ariyaramnes ; 
of Ariyaramnes the father was Teis- 
pes ; of Teispes the father was Ache- 
menes. Says Darius the king: on 
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that account we have been called 
Achemenians ; from antiquity we have 
been unsubdued (?); from antiquity 
those of ourrace have been kings. Says 
Darius the king: there are eight of 
my race who have been kings before 
me; I am the ninth; for a very long 
time we have been kings.” The word 
here translated “a very long time,” 
signifies “two periods.” We know 
from other sources, that 120 years, in 
which the beginning of their moveable 
year went back a month, constituted a 
remarkable period in Persian chrono- 
logy. Probably, therefore, the time 
specified was, in a round number, 240 
years. It appears evident, at any rate, 
that the genealogy, as given above, is too 
short ; for, according to it, there could 
not have been eight of the Achemenian 
family kings before Darius. Now, 
Herodotus (vii. 11) gives the genealogy 
of Xerxes from Achemenes, and makes 
him the ninth in descent from him. 
The genealogy is the same here given, 
save that ¢wo of the name of Teispes 
are mentioned, and between these two 
other names are inserted. When first 
the genealogy from Behistun was sent 
over, it was inferred by Lassen, that 
Herodotus had introduced these three 
additional names improperly ; but in 
cases like this, interpolations are far 
less likely than omissions ; and when 
we take into account the concluding 
passage in the above citation, we must 
rather infer that the sculptor omitted 
the three names, and that they should 
be supplied from Herodotus. The 
nine kings mentioned will then be the 
following ; of whom the first six reigned 
over Persia alone, commencing about 
the time when Nabonasser began to 
reign at Babylon, and the last three 
over the Persian empire. 


1, Achemenes. 
. Teispes I, 
. Cambyses I. 
. Cyrus I, 
lo Saale Il, 


. Cambyses IT. Ariaramnes. 


Arsames. 


| 
Cyrus II, 


| 
Cambyses III. 


Smerdis. 
9. Darius. 


Hystaspes. 


Defects of this kind occur in all in- 
scriptions. Another palpable one exists 


a little further on. Twenty-one chief 
provinces of the empire are enumera- 
ted, and they are then said to be in all 
twenty-three. Two names must then 
have been omitted; one of which is 
evidently Media. By the way, we were 
not a little surprised at finding the 
name Sparta among these provinces. 
The name Saparda is evidently thesame 
which the prophet Obadiah gives, as 
that of a country where Jewish exiles 
were dwelling. Jerome was informed 
by a Jew, of his day, that the country 
about the Bosphorus was so called. 
Lassen thinks it was Lydia, the name 
being derived from that of Sardis, 
which was, perhaps, Swardis, as Sais 
in Egypt was certainly Swais. Either 
of these suppositions is admissible ; the 
latter we think much the more proba- 
ble ; but we would as soon adopt the 
notion of the Jews in general, that 
Spain was the country intended, as 
make it Sparta with Major Rawlinson. 
In his literal translation into Latin, he 
endeavours to gloss over the absurdity 
of this monarch claiming Sparta as a 
province, by suggesting that ‘the peo- 
ple of the sea, Sparta and Ionia,” 
might mean * the islands belonging to 
Sparta and Ionia;” but surely “ the 
people of the sea,” implies the sea- 
board,” Syria, and perhaps Cilicia, 
which would otherwise be omitted in 
the enumeration. If we adopt Lassen’s 
idea, that Saparda was Lydia, the geo- 
graphical arrangement of the provin- 
ces would thus be preserved — Arabia, 
Egypt, the people on the sea-board, 
Lydia, Ionia.” In the list of provinces 
as here given, Persia stands first; but 
in the first sentence of the inscription 
it is, as we have already seen, distin- 
guished from them; and this distinc- 
tion is more strongly marked in the 
enumeration at Persepolis and at the 
tomb of Darius, at Nakhshi-Rustam. 
«These are the provinces,” he says 
in the former place, “ which I held 
along with this Persian state (or peo- 
ple) ;” in the latter place he speaks 
nearly to the same effect, and a little 
before he had expressly called himself 
“a Persian.” Surely this is conclusive 
against the supposition which has been 
maintained of late with so much in- 
genuity and, we will add, plausibility, 
that he was the “ Darius the Mede” of 
Scripture. This supposition is also in- 
consistent with the statement that 
“Darius the Mede was about three- 
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score and two years old when he took 
the kingdom”; whereas this Darius 
was a young man when he came to the 
throne; his father Hystaspes being 
alive, and one of his generals. 

There is a remarkable similarity be- 
tween the positions of Darius and our 
Henry VII., with respect to their he- 
reditary claims to the crown. Each 
claimed to be of the royal blood ; but 
neither made any pretension to be the 
lineal heir. In each case, indeed, such 
a claim would have been absurd on the 
face of it, for the person through 
whom the claim must be derived was 
in both cases living; namely, the fa- 
ther of Darius, and the mother of 
Henry. We may add that each 
slew his immediate predecessor ; that 
each married the sister of his next 
predecessor but one, he having no 
brother living; and that each was dis- 
turbed by a pretender to the crown 
who affirmed that he was such a bro- 
ther. We are not now speaking of 
the Magian, whose position was, on 
the supposition which we have made, 
analogous to that of “ the crookbacked 
tyrant.” But there was another pre- 
tended Smerdis, one Wahyasdata or 
Veisdates, from the town of Tarba, in 
the Persian district of Iotia, who, as 
we learn from this inscription, raised 
a powerful insurrection, and was in 
the end crucified along with his prin- 
cipal associates at the town of Chadi- 
dia ; just as Perkin Warbeck was 
hanged at Tyburn. He appears as 
the sixth of the nine captives, with a 
legend over him, which is literally to 
this effect: “ This is Veisdates; he 
told a lie; he said ‘1 am Bartius (or 
Bardis), the son of Cyrus; I am the 
king.’”’ 

Of the other “ liars” who appear in 
this procession, there are some whose 
real and assumed names are alike un- 
known to us. We meet, however, 
with two who pretended to be of the 
family of Uwakshatara, as Major Raw- 
linson reads the Persian characters, or 
Cyaxares, as he reduces them to the 
Greek form. It is evident that this 
was a Median king ; and tolerably evi- 
dent that he was the last sovereign of 
that country before Cyrus obtained 
possession of it. Although, therefore, 
Herodotus says nothing of theCyaxares, 
son of Astyages, and uncle to Cyrus, 
of whom Xenophon speaks, it is highly 
probable that he was the person in- 
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tended. This was, as is commonly 
supposed, the “ Darius the Mede” of 
Daniel. Two others of these impos- 
tors affirmed that they were  Nabo- 
khodrossor, the son of Nabonidus ;” 
probably a great grandson of the cele- 
brated conqueror of that name. No- 
thing is said of the stratagem of Zo- 
pyrus, by which Herodotus says that 
Babylon was taken; it is probable, 
therefore, that this occurred on occa- 
sion of a third revolt of the Babylo- 
nians. 

The most interesting part of this in- 
scription is no doubt that in which the 
revolt of the empire against Cambyses, 
and the destruction of the Magian by 
Darius, are described ; as we have here 
the accounts of Darius and Herodotus 
of the same transactions. Darius be- 
gins with saying that ‘* Cambyses, the 
son of Cyrus, of our family” was king 
in Persia before him; that this Cam- 
byses had a brother named Bartius, of 
the same father and mother, and that 
subsequently Cambyses killed that Bar- 
tius. These three names are, accord- 
ing to Major Rawlinson’s orthography, 
Khur‘ush, Kabujiya, and Bart‘iya ; 
but we will not vouch for these com- 
binations of letters and Greek breath- 
ings giving the true Persian pronun- 
ciation. The last was probably Bardi. 
The next sentence contains a word of 
which the Major can only conjecture 
the meaning. * When Cambyses slew 
that Bartius, the troubles of the state 
ceased, which Bartius had excited.” 
May not the meaning rather be “ It was 
concealed from the people that Bartius 
was killed?” He proceeds: ‘* Subse- 
quently Cambyses went to Egypt. After 
Cambyses had gone to Egypt, the state, 
or people, became heretical ; falsehood 
became abundant, both in Persia and 
Media, and the other provinces. There 
was a certain Magian, Gumiata by 
name. He arose from Pissiachada 
(among) the mountains named Arak- 
adres, on the 14th of the month Vi- 
yakhna. He said thus falsely to the 
people: ‘I am Bartius, the son of 
Cyrus, the brother of Cambyses.’” 
The whole of the people then became 
rebellious, and passed over from Cam- 
byses to him, both Persia and Media, 
and the other provinces. He took the 
kingdom on the 9th of the month 
Garmapada; after which Cambyses 
died, being unable to endure his mis- 
fortunes. King Darius says: This 
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kingdom, of which Gomatus the Ma- 
gian deprived Cambyses, this kingdom 
belonged to our family for a long time 
back. Afterwards Gomatus, the Ma- 
gian, deprived Cambyses of both Persia 
and Media, and the other provinces. 
He did according to his will. He be- 
came king.” He goes on to say that 
‘there was no Persian nor Median, 
nor any of our family, that attempted 
to deprive this Magian of his kingdom.” 
All, he says, were afraid of him until 
ITarrived. I then prayed to Ormazd; 
Ormazd gave me help; and on the 
10th day of the month Bagayadish, 
along with some faithful men, | killed 
that Gomatus, the Magian, and the 
principal of his associates. It was in 
a castle, named Sictachotes, in a 
district of Media, named Nisa, 
that I killed him. I deprived him 
of his kingdom ; by the will of Or- 
mazd, I became king; Ormazd gave 
me the kingdom.” In a subsequent 
part of the inscription the names of 
his companions on this occasion were 
given ; but they are so mutilated that 
their identity with those mentioned by 
Herodotus, is rather to be presumed 
than proved. Some of them, however, 
are clearly legible, as Intaphernes and 
Gobryas. Nothing is said in this in- 
scription of the neighing of the horse 
by which Darius, according to Herodo- 
tus, was chosen from among these six 
conspirators and himself, to be king. If, 
however, Professor Lassen could be de- 
pended on, this important omission is 
supplied at Persepolis. A passage in 
one of the inscriptions is translated by 
him as follows—‘* I am the noble Da- 
rius, king of this Persian region. Or- 
mazd gave it to me in this court, by 
the help of a horse of excellent virtue.” 
This passage, however, like most of 
those which the Professor has attempted 
to translate, bears a totally different 
meaning. The first clause is obviously ; 
** King Darius says ;” the remainder 
is, according to Holtzmann,who, though 
not right, is much nearer the truth 
than Lassen ; “ This is the province of 
Persia which Ormazd has given to 
me; which is beautiful, grassy, and 
famous.” Ifthe proper meaning of 
all the words is not here given, the 
grammatical construction is at least 
correct. 

The insurrections against the autho- 
rity of Darius were very numerous, 


and gave him much trouble in the 
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early part of his reign. Unfortunately 
he contents himself with giving the 
month and day of the month, on which 
each important battle was fought, 
omitting the year. Perhaps Major 
Rawlinson will be able to show what 
the order of the months was, and 
from thence to infer the order of the 
events ; but as they are given in the 
narrative before us, there is much ob- 
scurity as to what rebellions synchro- 
nized, and as to the order in which the 
others occurred. It seems evident that 
there was a general reluctance to sub- 
mit to Darius. In Persia itself he was 
regarded as having no hereditary title 
to the crown. Others of the Acheme- 
nian family were before him in the 
order of succession, and the people 
were evidently not convinced that the 
son of Cyrus had really been killed. 
Meanwhile, the provinces thought they 
had a good opportunity of shaking off 
the Persian yoke. Nine kings are 
mentioned as being subdued, including 
the Magian, but not including the Sa- 
cian at the close of the line of captives ; 
and nineteen battles had to be fought 
with the eight of those who rose in re- 
bellion after Darius became king. We 
shall extract the account of one of these 
rebellions and its issue. ‘Says Da- 
rius, the king: A certain man named 
Sitratachmes, a Sagartian, he rebelled 
against me. To the state he thus 
said; ‘I am the king of Sagartia. I 
am of the race of Cyaxares.’ Then I 
sent forth an army composed of Per- 
sians and Medians, A man named 
Camaspates, a Median, one of my 
subjects, him I appointed their leader. 
Thus I addressed them, ‘ Hail to ye 
(go ye forth ?), the state which is in 
revolt, which does not acknowledge 
me, smite it.’ Then Camaspates 
marched with his army. He fought a 
battle with Sitratachmes. Ormazd 
brought help to me; by the grace of 
Ormazd, my troops entirely defeated 
the rebel army, and took Sitratachmes, 
and brought him before me. Then I 
cut off his nose and his ears, and I 
brought him to ; he was kept 
chained at my door. All the kingdom 
beheld him. Afterwards I had him 
crucified at Arbela.” We cannot help 
remarking that the words here ren- 
dered state” and “kingdom”’ are pre- 
cisely the same with those rendered 
“army” and “troops.” Surely the 
meaning is the people,” “the masses,” 
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and not “the government,” as the images, take care that thou do not in- 
Major’s rendering would seem to jure them; as long as (according as ?) 
imply. That the same word should thou protectest them, thou thyself 
signify “a people” and “an army” is shalt be preserved. King Darius says: 
not unnatural. So did the Greek When thou beholdest this tablet and 
aaés, and similar words in other lan- these images, do not injure them ; and 
guages, ancient and modern. if thou preservest them from injury, 

In the fourth column of the inscrip- may Ormazd be thy friend, and mayest 
tion, Darius is pleased to addresssuch thou have a numerous offspring, and 
of his successors and others as should _ live long; and what thou doest here- 
read this his writing. The king, who- after, may Ormazd make it to prosper! 
ever he should be, was exhorted to be King Darius says: If when looking at 
an unmerciful punisher of criminals, this tablet and these images, thou in- 
and in particular of “liars ;” we pre- jure them, and do not preserve them 
sume, such liars as Gomatus and the from harm, may Ormazd be thy ene- 
others, who falsely affirmed themselves my, and mayest thou have no offspring, 
to be kings. But this is not all. and what thou doest, may Ormazd 
“King Darius says: thou, whoever prevent it from prospering!” With 
thou art, who shall hereafter see this this we close our extracts from this 
tablet which | have inscribed, and these highly interesting document. 





TWO SONNETS, WRITTEN AT RYDAL, MAY, 1844. 


I. 
TO THE POET-LAUREATE, 


Could I invest with an enduring power 
The lovely things of Time that change and fade, 
With deathless beauty, pencil every flower, 
Calling each lost one from the silent shade— 
Fix all the freshness of the sparkling flower 
On the faint leaves—bid feelings long decayed 
Come back, in bloom of amaranth arrayed, 
Immortal should it be—that favoured hour 
Itself ;—and each emotion which it brought, 
When underneath a sky divinely bright, 
In that fair land of lakes and many rills, 
As with the glory of some blessed thought 
Amazed—lI stood in wondering delight 
Hearing thy voice, thou Poet of the Hills! 


II. 


All nature is thy home ;—but still to thee, 
Dearer than the whole earth, by natal right, 
This glen, and these moon-glittering waters bright, 
And this whole landscape—fair as fair can be— 
So in a distant land, thy heart shall see 
And hear each old familiar sound and sight. 
Loughrigg will cheer thee with a calm delight, 
And murmuring Rotha flow melodiously! 
Winds of the sunny South, with loving care 
Assiduous, waft her to your regions mild ; 
And in the perfumed Lusitanian air, 
Soothed be each fear—each anxious pain beguiled— 
Then, with health’s boon restored, oh! homeward bear, 
Back to her native glen, the Laureate’s child. 


Cuartes Incuam Btack. 
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THE OCCULT SCIENCES—MAGIC.” 


Tue history of ancient times abounds 
in accounts of prodigies and manifes- 
tations of supernatural power, which 
the almost unanimous judgment of 
the modern world has stamped as pure 
fiction. The question, however, how 
such accounts found their way into 
records purporting to be authentic, 
received as such by the age that pro- 
duced them, and preserved and hand- 
ed down as such to our own times, 
has, perhaps, never been quite satis- 
factorily answered. These records 
are all we have to depend on for our 
knowledge of the times from which 
they date, or of which they treat. If 
their authority be disallow ed, past ages 
become a blank to us. It isa point 
of some interest, therefore, to account 
for the presence, in them, of so much 
that seems incredible, and to show how 
that into which the apparently fabu- 
lous enters in so large a proportion, 
can yet be received, in the main, as 
true history. It is no solution of this 
difficulty to say, that antiquity was 
credulous, that it exercised no judg- 
ment upon the stories to which it gave 
currency, and believed, without inqui- 
ry, things the most improbable and 
absurd. If this be so, of what value 
is ancient history at all? Who would 
give anything for the testimony of 
those who are incapable of discrimi- 
nating between what is rational and 
what is absurd, to whom the impossi- 
bility of a matter forms no ground for 
doubting its truth? In our courts of 
justice, what credit would a witness 
meet with, half of whose evidence was 
essentially incredible? Would not the 
other half go for nothing, merely on 
the score of its suspicious association, 
however credible initself? If we are 
to flatter ourselves that we know any- 
thing about the early past, we cannot 
be indifferent to the character of its 
historians, whether for veracity or for 
judgment, and if we find in their reci- 
tals many things to which we feel that 


we cannot yield credence, we are the 
more interested in the inquiry how 
these things won credence from them. 
In this inquiry, M. Salverte comes 
to our aid, and, with much ingenuity, 
endeavours to show that the great 
bulk of what ancient writers hand 
down to us as prodigy or miracle, in- 
stead of being mere fable, is capable of 
explanation on grounds intelligible to 
the present age, and thus that history, 
as far as these things are concerned, 
may be received as true in its narrative 
of facts, though it be often in error in 
the view it takes of the nature of the 
facts narrated. M. Salverte believes 
that a great mass of scientific know- 
ledge was treasured up fromavery early 
period i in the temples of the heathen 
world, and even ventures on the bold 
conjecture, that many of the most illus- 
trious discoveries in the domain of 
physics, as well as the most important 
mechanical inventions that modern 
times have to boast of, are but re-dis- 
coveries and re-inventions, and formed 
a part of the occult science of the priests 
of Egypt and Chaldea, three thousand 
years ago. Electricity and magnet- 
ism, the steam-engine, gunpowde r, the 
air-balloon, the diorama, the magic- 
lantern, the camera obscura, the teles- 
cope, and the air-gun, are but a few of 
the secrets with which our author sup- 
poses the ancient thaumaturgus to have 
been acquainted; and if to these be 
added an extensive command of the 
resources of chemistry and pharmacy, 
and the possession of a multitude of 
curious contrivances in hydrostatics, 
acoustics, and other branches of expe- 
rimental philosophy, it cannot be de- 
nied, that we have an accomplished 


juggler, who needs but a sufficiently 


ignorant audience to pass for a great 
magician and worker of miracles. 
Nor was such an audience wanting, 
for it was hardly more the object of 
the priesthood to get knowledge them- 
selves than to keep it from the people. 


* The Philosophy of Magic, Prodigies, and Apparent Miracles, From the French 
of Eusebe Salverte. With Notes illustrative, explanatory,and critical. By Anthony 
Todd Thomson, M. D. F. 1. 8. &c. In two volumes, 8vo. London; Bentley. 1846. 
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“The student of history,” says our 
author, “ well knows that, in former 
times, not only the more refined pur- 
suits, but also all the treasures of real 
knowledge, were under the careful 
guardianship of the genius of mys- 
tery.” The writings in w hich the dis- 
coveries of the explorer of nature 
were preserved, were written either 
in a character or a language different 
from that used in the common affairs 
of life, and thus unintelligible to the 
vulgar, under which denomination 
were included all who were not mem- 
bers of the sacred order. Few na- 
tions of antiquity were without their 


sacred idiom, in which the secrets of 


religion were locked up frei the eyes 
of the profane. The hallowed writ- 
ings themselves were deposited in the 
innermost recesses of the sanctuary; 
and even if, by any mischance, they 
had been betrayed into unauthorized 
hands, and the keys found to the hie- 
roglyphics or the mystic dialect in 
which they were couched, the denser 
veil of allegory still interposed between 
the sacred sense and the eye of the un- 
initiated laic, and the question forced 
itself upon him, “ How can I under- 
stand, unless some man should guide 
me?” 

Even to those who are admitted into 
the priestly order, the secrets of the 
thaumaturgic science were not revealed 
at once, but by slow degrees, and after 
several successive initiations; and M. 
Salverte is of opinion that, to the great 
body of the priesthood, no more was 
made known than the processes by 
which the wonders of their art were 


to be wrought, while the rationale of 


these processes—all that could proper- 
ly be called the science of the matter— 


was reserved for the highest order of 


sages—a class few in number, and 
bound by the strongest ties of interest 
to maintain the ‘mystery in which the 
knowledge entrusted to them was en- 


veloped. 


** To these various precautions was 
added the solemnity of a terrible oath, 
the breach of which was infallib ly pu- 
nished with death. The initiated were 
not permitted to forget the long and 
awful torments of Prometheus, guilty of 
having given to mortals the possession 
of the sacred fire. Tradition also re- 
lates, that as a punishment for having 
taught men mysteries, hitherto hidden, 
the gods cast thunderbolts on Orpheus ; 
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a fable probably derived from the nature 
of the death of one of the priests of the 
Orphic mysteries, that bore the name of 
the founder of the sect. Until the down- 
fall of paganism, the accusation of hay- 
ing revealed the secrets of initiation was 
the most frightful that could be laid to 
the charge of any individual, especially 
in the minds of the multitude, who, 
chained down to ignorance and submis- 
sion by the spirit of mysticism, firmly 
believed that, were the perjured reveal- 
ers permitted to live, the whole nation 
would be sacrificed to the indignation of 
the gods.” 


The pernicious effects of this policy 
on the interests of science, M. Sal- 
verte points out with great force. 


** Thus, knowledge, straitened in ac- 
tion, was concentrated in a small num- 
ber of individuals ; deposited in books, 
written in hieroglyphics, or in charac- 
ters legible only to the adept, and the 
obscurity of which was further increased 
by the figur ative style of the sacred lan- 
guage. Sometimes even the facts were 
only committed to the memory of the 
priests, and transmitted by oral tradi- 
tion from generation to generation. 
They were thus rendered inaccessible 
to the community, because philosophy 
and chemistry, being destined to serve 
a particular object, were scarcely heard 
of beyond the precincts of the temples, 
while the development of their secrets 
involved the unveiling of the religious 
mysteries. The doctrines of the Thau- 
maturgists were reduced, by degrees,to 
a collection of processes, which were 
liable to be lost as soon as they ceased 
to be habitually practised. There ex- 
isted no scientific bond, by the means of 
which one science preserves and ad- 
vances another; and thus, the ill-com- 
bined doctrines were destined to become 
obscure, and finally to be extinguished, 
leaving behind them only the incoherent 
vestiges of ill-understood and ill-exe- 
cuted processes. 

‘* A condition of things such as then 
existed, we do not scruple to say, is the 
gravest injury that can happen to the 
mind of man, from the veil of mystery 
east by religion over physical know- 
ledge. The labours of centuries, and 
the scientific traditions derived from the 
remotest antiquity, are lost, in conse- 
quence of the inviolable secrecy observed 
concerning them. ‘The guardians of 
science are reduced to formularies, the 
principle of which they no longer under- 
stand; so that at length, in error and 
superstition, they rise little above the 
multitude, which they too long and too 
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successfully have conspired to keep in 
ignorance.” 


The truth of the above reflection 
we may see in the inability of the later 
professors of magic to conjure without 
their books. Take his books of en- 
chantment from the wizard, and he 
was powerless. Why, but because he 
was but an apprentice in his art ? The 
magical books were nothing more than 
volumes of prescriptions, the rationale 
of which those who used them were 
ignorant of. In the absence of the 
book, the magician was thrown wholly 
upon his memory ; and if this failed 
him—if he blundered in the process 
necessary to the effect he had to pro- 
duce, his operations were not only 
in vain, but might be attended with 
danger both to himself and the specta- 
tors. When Jamblichus tells us that 
** the pretermission of one divinity, in 
the performance of a religious rite, 
renders the whole unavailing,” what 
does this mean, if taken out of the jar- 
gon of the temple, and translated into 
philosophical language, but that if, in 
conducting an experiment in chemis- 
try, one of the prescribed substances 
be omitted, the consequence will be 
failure? For M. Salverte makes it 
very evident that the ‘ divinities,” or 
genii, by whose aid, according to Jam- 
blichus, magical operations were per- 
formed, are nothing more than che- 
mical agents. The theurgist,as quoted 
by our author, describes these divini- 
ties as— 


** Spirits devoid of reason or discern- 
ment, and of intelligence; and only 
brought forward for particular pur- 
poses ; although gifted with power in 
some measure greater than that which 
man possesses, yet they are forced to 
exercise their peculiar functions at his 
command, because he is endowed with 
reason and discernment, of which they 
are devoid, and which enable him to as- 
certain and to amalgamate the proper- 
ties of various existences.” 


Let us, says M. Salverte, suppose 
that we are attending a lecture on 
chemistry and natural philosophy. The 
professor may say— 


** There exist substances capable of 


producing extraordinary results, inca- 
pable of being effected by man, when 
assisted only by his natural fac sulties, 
such as cliciting sparks from ice, or the 
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production of ice in a heated atmos- 
phere—effects. which have been produc- 
ed, although the substances displaying 
them operate without design and with- 
out discernment. Blind agents in them. 
selves, they become miraculous instru- 
ments of power in the hands of the man 
who, by the deductions of science, pos- 
sesses the secret of skilfully applying 
their properties, and making them sub- 
servient to his purposes.” 


e have only, as M. Salverte ob- 
serves, to substitute for the word 
** substances,” * genii,” or ‘ spirits ;” 
for ** the deductions of science,” the 
“rules of art-magic ;” and for “ the 
secret of applying their properties,’ 
that of “compelling their ministra- 
tions:” and we have the doctrine of 
Jamblichus, propounded by our pro- 
fessor in the very phrases which the 
theurgist himself would have em- 
ployed. 

In fact, in the pantheistic philosophy 
of the magical schools, to which na- 
ture, in all her variety, was but the 
embodiment of spirit, and the visible 
the sign of the invisible, such a phra- 
seology was scarcely to be considered 
figurative. To the pantheist, natu- 
ral philosophy is religion: to him in 
whose eyes the universe itself is divine, 
every experiment is asacred rite; every 
power in physics called into action 
is a spirit summoned to its work. We 
are, therefore, not warranted to con- 
sider the earlier Thaumaturgists as 
impostors : they believed what they led 
others to believe ; they held the power 
by which they contr slled nature to be 
supernatural; and it was in devout 
faith that they ascribed their know- 
ledge to the revelation of the gods. 
Their claims to divine inspiration were 
not made in pride, but in humility: it 
was, they said, not they, but the “divi- 
nity in them, that placed the opera- 
tions of the divinity without them at 
their command. If they did not com- 
municate their knowledge to the mul- 
titude, it was because they knew that 
the multitude had more pressing needs 
—need of laws, need of government, 
need of religion, and of the arts of 
life. It was a later generation that 
turned the inheritance of wisdom be- 
queathed to them by these primitive 
sages—the prophet - founders of na- 
tions—to purposes of self-aggrandise- 
ment, and that went deliberately to 
work to close the avenues of know- 
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ledge against themany. Thus, when the 
books of Numa, nearly five centuries 
after his death, were discovered at 
Rome, the priests used their influence 
to have them burned, as dangerous to 
religion. Why, asks M. Salverte, but 
because chance, instead of throwing 
them into the hands of the priests, had 
first given them to the inspection of 
the profane; and the volumes exposed, 
in too intelligible a manner, some prac- 
tices of the occult science cultivated 
by Numa with success. 

In laying down the principles on 
which he proposes to show the “ cre- 
dibility of the marvellous,” as it occurs 
in the pages of the ancient writers, 
M. Salverte divides the “domain of 
the marvellous” into two parts; that 
of prodigies, and that of miracles, or 
magical works. Prodigies he defines 
as singular events, occurring inde- 
pendent of all human action, and in 
which nature apparently deviates from 
those laws which invariably regulate 
her operations. Miracles, on the 
other hand, are wonders worked by 
men, whether they pretend that a divi- 
nity employs them as instruments, or 
that by the study of the “transcendental 
sciences,” they have subjected to their 
empire spirits endowed with power 
over the phenomena of the visible world. 

Among the prodigies oftenest relat- 
ed by historians, is that of the fall of 
stones from the sky. For along time 
this was regarded as a fable, but with- 
in the present century, it has become 
an established fact of natural history ; 
and ashower of aerolites is now heard 
of with somewhat of wonder indeed, 
but with no incredulity. Perhaps 
few accounts of strange things rained 
down from the upper regions are more 
curious than the following :— 


**On the 27th of May, 1819, a violent 
hail-storm devastated the country of 
Grignoncourt. The mayor of the place 
had some of the hail-stones collected ; 
they weighed upwards of a pound avoir- 
dupois, and when they were dissolved, 
he found in the centre of each a stone, of 
a clear coffee-colour, from about 6 to 
8-10ths of an inch thick; flat, round, po- 
lished, and with a hole in the centre, into 
which the little finger could be inserted. 
Such stones had never been observed 
before in the country: they were seen 
scattered upon the ground wherever the 
hail had fallen. I read the account of the 
phenomenon in a proces verbal, address- 
ed to the sub-pretect of Neufchateau by 
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the mayor, who viva voce related the 
same details to me; and the clergyman 
of the parish confirmed the account. It 
might be said, that the tempest and vio- 
lent fall of the hail had forced up to the 
surface stones previously buried in the 
earth. The personal observation of the 
mayor, however, refutes this hypothe- 
sis. Curious to know the truth, I exa- 
mined the soil at the time when the 
plough opened it more deeply than the 
hail could possibly have done, and I 
could not discover a single stone similar 
to those that the mayor described in his 
narration. Shall we reject a fact at- 
tested in so precise a manner ? 

**In Russia, in 1825, a fall of hail- 
stones, in which were enclosed meteoric 
stones, took place. The stones were 
sent to the Academy at Petersburg. On 
the 4th of July, 1833, in the district of 
Tobolsk, enormous hail-stones were 
seen to fall simultaneously with cubical 
aerolites. Macrisius relates that, in the 
year 723 of the Hegira, an enormous 
hail-shower fell, the stones of which 
weighed from one to thirty rotts !” 


Upon the mayor of Grignoncourt’s 
account, and Salverte’s search for si- 
milar stones in the neighbourhood, Dr. 
Thomson has the following note :— 


“Tt is not likely that he could disco- 
ver any; for, although the fali of aero- 
lites be true, yet the improbability of 
the stones being such as stated, is evi- 
dent. The story is thus justly criti- 
cised in the North British Review, vol. 
iii. p. 7—‘ The phenomenon,’ says the 
critic, ‘was never seen in any other 
place, and the enveloped stone was not 
a substance known to haveaseparate ex- 
istence, like quicksilver. A great quanti- 
ty of circular, perforated discs, of a po- 
lished and transparent mineral, could 
only have come from a jeweller’s shop in 
the moon, consigned to another jeweller 
in the atmosphere, who set them in ice for 
the benefit of the mayor of Grignon- 
court.’” 


We confess to some suspicion that 
the * critic” from whose pen the fore- 
going cogent morceau proceeded, is 
Dr. Thomson himself; and we have no 
doubt that he would have been equally 
jocular onthe hexagonal columns of the 
Giants’ Causeway, with their singular 
articulations, hadhe heard of them for 
the first time, and only on thetestimony 
of an Irish squire and a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest. 

The “critic,” however, is in error 
as to one point of the description given 
of these stones; they are said to have 
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been “of a clear coffee-colour ;” the 
* critic” seems to have taken “ clear” 
to mean “ transparent,” but it means 
no more than a a light coffee- 
colour. M. Salverte gives their ana- 
lysis in anote. They contain 70 per 
ad. of red oxide of iron, 7°50 of 
manganese, the same of silex, 6°25 
micacious earth, 3°75 argil, and 6 sul- 
phur. The “critic” appears to as- 
sign, as one reason of his incredulity, 
the circumstance that “ the enveloped 
stone was not a substance known to 
have a separate existence, like quick- 
silver.” Would he have believed, 
then, in ashower of quicksilver ? Dion 
Cassius tells us that such a shower 
fell, a. pv. 197, in the forum of Au- 
gustus, at Rome, on which Dr. Thom- 
son remarks, in his off-hand way, 
« This story is altogether unworthy of 
credit.” 

Here is a prodigy of a different 
kind :— 


*“* With what disdain, what ridicule, 
should we treat an ancient author if he 
told us that a woman had a breast on her 
left thigh, with which she nourished her 
own and several other children; yet, 
this phenomenon has been vouche d for 
by the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
The known correctness of the philoso- 
pher who examined it, and the value of 
the testimonials upon which he rested 
his veracity, would have been sufficient 
to have placed the matter beyond a 
doubt.” 


This, Dr. Thomson tells us, “ was 
one of those sports of nature which are 
not unfrequently seen, and which can- 
not be reasoned upon.” A fact which 
“cannot be reasoned upon” is, we 
confess, something new to us. If we 
understand Dr. Thomson, he means 
that nothing can be deduced from it. 
Now, we don’t agree with him. It is 
true, we cannot deduce from it that 
the left thigh is the regular place for 
a nipple, and that any woman, taken at 
random, is as likely to have one there 
as not. But we can deduce from it 
that very strange and out-of-the-way 
things sometimes come to pass, and 
that writers who relate such things 
do not necessarily deserve to be laughed 
at. 

Another prodigy, which often in- 
spired the ancient world with dread 
forebodings, was the change of water 
into blood. The rivers have run blood, 


the skies have rained blood, the snow 
has foregone its whiteness, and covered 
the plains and hills as with a bloody 
pall, the very bread in men’s houses 
has showed a bloody tinge, and minis- 
tered death instead of nourishment to 
those who have partaken of it. M. 
Salverte shows that the recitals of this 
kind found in ancient history, are 
matched by well-authenticated pheno- 
mena, which have presented them- 
selves in our own times, 


“In the spring of the year 1825, the 
waters of the Lake of Morat presente 
an appearance, in many places, of being 
coloured with blood ; an popular atten- 
tion was directed towards this strange 
appearance. M. de Candolle, however, 
proved that the phenomenon was caused 
by the development of myriads of those 
creatures, which are called Oscellatori« 
rubescens (purple conferva of Fuller), and 
which form the link in the chain between 
animal and vegetable beings. The phe- 
nomenon occurs every spring, and the 
fishermen then say the lake is in flower. 
M. Ehrenberg, when sailing on the Red 
Sea, discovered that the colour of the 
water is occasioned by a similar circum- 
stance. It would not, therefore, be im- 
possible for a naturalist, were heto study 
the mode of reproduction of the Oscella- 
toria, to convert the waters of a pond, 
or a portion of a river or running stream, 
into apparent blood. 

** We are acquainted with many natu- 
ral causes which explain those stains ob- 
served on stones and the walls of build- 

ings, which might easily be imagined to 
be caused by a shower of blood. The 
phenomenon of red snow, less often re- 
marked, although as common as the 
other apparent blood-stains, yet results 
from many natural causes. Naturalist 

have attributed it sometimes to the pol- 
len-powder of a species of pine, some- 
times to insects, or minute plants, which 


attach themse Ives also to the surface of 


certain marbles, and to those calcareous 
pebbles, which are found on the sea- 
shore. 

** In theenvirons of Padua, in 1819, the 
polenta prepared with the flour of maize, 
appeared covered with numerous little 
val spots, which were soon considered, 
in the eyes of the superstitious, as drops 
of blood. The phenomenon appeared 
many successive days, although pious 
terror sought by fasts, prayers, masses, 
and even exorcisms, to bring it to a ter- 
mination. ‘Those feelings, excited to an 
almost dangerous degree, were at length 
calmed by a naturalist, who proved that 
the red spots were but the results of a 
mould, until then unobserved. 
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“The grains of the bearded dar- 
nel (Lolium temulentum), mixed with 
wheat, give a reddish tinge to bread 
baked on the ashes; and, if this food be 
eaten, it occasions violent giddiness. 
Thus, in all the examples quoted, the 
natural effect being satisfactorily made 
out, the marvellous disappears, and with 
it falls the accusation of imposture, or 
ridiculous credulity, with which ancient 
authors are so frequently accused. 

**On the surface of the hot mineral 
springs of Baden, in Germany, and on 
the waters of Ischia, an island in the 
kingdom of Naples, the zoogéne is ga- 
thered—a singular substance, resembling 
human flesh and skin, and which, after 
undergoing the process of distillation, 
produces the same results as animal 
matter. M. Gimbernat has seen rocks 
covered with this substance, near the 
castle of Lepomena, and in the valleys 
of Sinigaglia and Negropont. This af- 
fords an explanation of those showers of 
human flesh, which held a place among 
the crowd of the prodigies of antiquity, 
and which excited an excusable dread in 
those who beheld in them an announce- 
ment of the decrees of fate, or threaten- 
ings of the divinity—and who would im- 
pute to divine intervention every rare 
and opportune event.” 


In reference to the blood-like spots 
which appeared in 1819, on the polenta, 
or maize-cake, in Italy, Dr. Thomson 
mentions a similar appearance was ob- 
served during the great general plague 
in the sixth century, and again during 
the plague of the years 786 and 959. 


“*« The same spots, also, in the years 
1500 to 1503, threw the faithful into 
great consternation, because, as on the 
former occasions, they fancied they re- 
cognized in them the form of a cross. 
Crusius, a writer of that period, even 
gives the names of many on whose 
clothes crosses were visible. In the 
vicinity of Biberach, on the Rhine, a 
miller’s lad, who ventured to make rude 
sport of those supposed markings of 
the cross, was seized and burnt. ‘These 
spots, on the last mentioned occasion, 
spread through Germany and France. 
They were principally red, but they 
varied in colour. They appeared on 
the roofs of houses; on clothes (whence 
the name Lepra vestium) ; on the veils 
and neck-handkerchiefs of women; on 
household utensils; and even on meat 
in larders. George Agricola, a natu- 
ralist, who lived at the time, recognized 
them as lichens, and regarded their ap- 
pearance as an indication of extensive 
disease.” 
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Monstrous births hold a conspicuous 
place in the history of prodigies: we 
witness them, however, now, without 
seeing, in their occurrence, any pre- 
sage of public calamity. It is reported 
by Ktesias that Roxana brought forth 
a child without a head, a story which 
Larcher finds so ridiculous as to be 
alone sufficient to stamp this writer as 
unworthy of credit. Every medical 
dictionary, however, M. Salverte ob- 
serves, would have shown Larcher that 
the birth of an acephalus, or headless 
child, is far from impossible. Julius 
Obsequens mentions, that under the 
consulship of Caius Valerius and Mar- 
cus Herennius, a bullock was killed, 
in the body of which were found two 
calves. Our first impulse is to set 
this down for an absurd fable, but the 
Academy of Paris has placed on re- 
cord a similar phenomenon, which pre- 
sented itself in the case, not of a 
bullock, but of a young boy at Ver- 
neuil, in 1814. Johannes Lange, phy- 
sician to Otto Heinrich, in the sixteenth 
century, reports that a stag was killed 
by that prince, in which a well-formed 
foetus was found. In 1826, a young 
Chinese had a headless fcetus attached 
to his chest and breast-bone, and * was 
not,” says M. Salverte, “much in- 
convenienced :” this seems incredible 
enough, but we are not to make our 
own ideas of convenience the measure 
of other people’s. Ancient authors 
have spoken of horses with fingers 
and toes, for which modern readers 
have pronounced them childishly cre- 
dulous, but Geoffrey St. Hilaire, in 
1807, read a description of just such 
a horse to the Academy of Paris. 

Another class of prodigies were fires 
issuing from the ground, such as the 
inextinguishable flame which, accord- 
ing to Adlian, rose night and day from 
the altar of Venus on Mount Erycus, 
without fuel of any kind, and uninflu- 
enced by all the changes of the atmos- 
phere, tu which it stood exposed with- 
out shelter. Bayle treats this story 
with characteristic scepticism, but the 
very same description will apply to the 
fire of Pietra Mala, in Tuscany, which, 
in these touristic days, we suppose not 
a few of our readers have seen, and 
which Sir Humphrey Davy attributes 
to the escape of carburetted hydrogen 
gas from the fissures of the mountain. 
Nor is this a solitary phenomenon. It 
is not many years since a burning cliff, 
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somewhere in England, attracted much 
curious attention, but we have heard 
nothing about it lately, and do not 
know whether the fire continues to be 
seen. Similar marvels are spoken of 
by our author, as subsisting in diffe- 
rent parts of the world: 


** The perpetual fires admired at the 
Atisch-gah (place of fire), near Baku, 
in Georgia, are fed by the naphtha with 
which the soil is impregnated. These 
are sacred fires, and the penitent Hin- 
doos have surrounded them with an en- 
closure of cells, similar to those raised 
round the fire of Mount Erycus, the 
temple of Venus. In Hungary, in the 
salt-mine of Szalina, in the circle of 
Marmarosch, a strong current of air, 
rushing from a gallery, ignites sponta- 
neously. It is carburetted hydrogen, 
similar to that employed in the present 
day for lighting our streets. For this 
purpose it has been profitably applied, 
and with a success which will appa- 
rently prove durable, since the gaseous 
effusion is no less uniform than abun- 
dant. In the province of Ken-si, in 
China, several wells emit volumes of 
carburetted hydrogen, which is applied 
by the inhabitants to the common uses 
of life. Phenomena similar to those we 
have described, would, at the disposal 
of Thaumaturges, become powerful aux- 
iliaries to superstition.” 


From prodigies our author passes 
on to miracles, and, on this subject, 
avows his conviction that, to say no- 
thing of the mere sleight-of-hand im- 
posture, and practising on the imagi- 
nation, which he supposes to have en- 
tered largely into the operations of the 
thaumaturgist, there are none of the 
ancient apparent miracles that may not 
be reproduced by any person well 
versed in modernscience, either imme- 
diately, or by applying himself to pe- 
netrate the mystery, and discover the 
causes. It is to be lamented that M. 
Salverte numbers among the miracles 
which may be explained into tricks of 
experimental philosophy, those reeord- 
ed in the sacred Scriptures, as well as 
in other ancient writings. The gist of 
the book, indeed, is to discredit all in- 
terposition of heaven in the affairs of 
man; and though Dr. Thomson has, 
in introducing it to the English reader, 
weeded its pages of all open Deism, 
and directed only against the “ appa- 
rent miracles” of Polytheism the wea- 
pons with which the author meant to 
deal a mortal blow at “ miracles” in 


general, yet the spirit of the work re- 
mains unchanged ; the assumption that 
a revelation, accredited by miracles, is 
a chimera, is everywhere felt to be the 
postulatefrom which its argument goes 
out. It is the boast of M. Salverte 
that the present age is too enlightened 
to believe in a miracle, no matter on 
what evidence. To show how far his 
own scepticism goes, he supposes the 
case of a man apparently raised from 
the dead, and thus he discourses on 
it — 


** Admitted among the spectators, a 
philosopher would at first be suspicious 
of imposture. He would recollect how 
much the address of the mere juggler 
may effect. A juggler, very recently, 
indeed, exhibited to the public the spec- 
tacle of apparently beheading a man, as 
he lay upon the stage, in such a manner 
as to produce very painful feelings in 
the spectators. He displayed the se- 
vered head to convince the sceptical, 
and even invited them to touch it—to 
open the mouth, which shut of its own 
accord—and to examine the bleeding 
section of the neck at the extremity of 
the trunk. He afterwards withdrew a 
curtain, and, almost immediately, the 
living man re-appeared. Now, let us 
suppose the juggler to be above the sus- 
picion of chicanery, the sceptic might 
say, ‘I presumed the thing to be im- 
possible; but it appears that I was 
wrong, if my senses are not spell-bound 
by some insurmountable illusion. I ad- 
mit that the fact, if once established, 
becomes a valuable acquisition to science, 
but before I can recognize a miracle in 
it, I must have the demonstration that 
the thing could not occur, except God 
himself should reverse the order of his 
own fixedlaws. At present, your proof 
reaches no further than what is afforded 
by my probably deceived sight, and 
your skilfulness.’” 


Be it observed, that the “ juggler” 
(in this case, very inappropriately 
named) is supposed to be above the 
suspicion of chicanery”—that is, he is 
supposed really to kill his man, and 
bring him to life again. The * phi- 
losopher,” on his side, is supposed 
to have every facility for satisfying 
himself that no deception has been 
practised—so that he is compelled to 
confess that, unless his senses have 
been spell-bound by some insurmount- 
able illusion, the thing which he pre- 
sumed to be impossible has actually 
been done before him. Well, then, he 
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is still bound to doubt whether his 
senses have not been so spell-bound, 
and to suspect that the juggler, who is 
above the suspicion of chicanery, has 
nevertheless practised it. But, if 
driven from his doubt (from which, 
however, it would seem impossible to 
drive him), if forced to admit that his 
senses have not been deceived (and to 
this no conceivable amount of evidence 
would seem sufficient to force him), if 
absolutely convinced of the fact that 
a man has been killed, and brought to 
life again, before his eyes, to what 
conclusion is he to come then? Simply to 
this: that the resources of science are 
more extensive than he had supposed. 
He is to hail the fact as a valuable ac- 
quisition to science; but he is not to 
recognise it as a miracle, till it be de- 
monstrated to him that the thing could 
not occur, except God should reverse 
the order of his own laws. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how this, or anything 
else, could be “demonstrated” to a 
*‘ philosopher” so uncompromising in 
his scepticism as to doubt even the 
evidence of his own senses. Demon- 
stration presupposes faculties to which 
it is to be addressed, and a certain 
measure of confidence in those facul- 
ties on the part of the possessor of 
them. How can he, who hesitates to 
believe his eyes, be sure that what 
seems to him sound logic is anything 
of the kind? All demonstration ap- 
peals to the senses at last, and a man 
who suspects that his senses are spell- 
bound by insurmountable illusion is as 
much beyond the reach of demonstra- 
tion as if he had no senses at all: you 
might as well reason with a man un- 
der the influence of monomania. 

It is evident that, on M. Salverte’s 
principles, we have no ground for be- 
lieving in any miracle; nay, they who 
witnessed the miracles recorded in the 
Bible, had they but possessed a due 
portion of philosophicscepticism, would 
have seen no reason to believe in them. 
They should have asked, first, how 
ean we be sure that our senses are not 
deceived ? and in case this point could 
be settled satisfactorily, they should 
have required proof that the works 
they saw were such as “science” did 
not supply the means of performing. 
They should have seen in these works 
simply new facts in the history of sci- 
ence—new proofs that “knowledge is 
power”—new examples of the resources 
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which the study of nature places at 
the disposal of man. But their age 
was not enlightened enough to consider 
things in this point of view. 

It is, however, altogether a false ap- 
prehension of the nature of a miracle, 
to suppose, as M. Salverte does, that 
the Almighty, in effecting it, reverses 
the order of his own fixed laws. Every 
act of God, we are sure, is done in 
perfect harmony with the laws by 
which he governs his creation. No 
** Jaw of nature” is subverted, changed, 
or so much as suspended for a moment 
in its operation, through any putting 
forth of the power of the Author of 
Nature. But the world of sense is a 
world of appearances, and the laws 
which we see operating in it are laws 
of appearances ; and when the appear- 
ance for a moment becomes transpa- 
rent, and the reality, of which it is the 
appearance, shines through it, this we 
call a miracle. A miracle is a glimpse 
of the hand which, in the ordinary 
course of nature, works hiddenly. In 
the medicinal properties of a plant or 
a mineral, for instance, the power of 
the Creator is present, but the pre- 
sence is veiled. In the word, spoken 
in the name of the Creator, to the 
sick, ‘* Be whole,” the same power is 
unveiled. And we are warranted in 
saying that the great law of nature is, 
that it should be subject to man. It 
was subject to him before he fell, and 
it will be subject to him when he is 
restored ; and that it is not subject to 
him now is a standing violation of its 
primary law: so that miracles, instead 
of subverting the laws of nature, ac- 
tually anticipate the restored opera- 
tion of the first of those laws; they 
redintegrate the order of the universe, 
instead of trenching upon it. 

Among the agencies which M. Sal- 
verte supposes to have ministered to 
the power of the thaumaturgist, we 
shall notice, first, that of mechanism. 
It is evident that the ancients had at- 
tained to a degree of perfection in this 
part of philosophy which the modern 
world is far from approaching. With 
respect to the obelisk of Luxor, which 
was, not many years ago, conveyed to 
Paris, our author says :— 


** At the present day, with all the 
means which the progress of science and 
modern discoveries have placed in the 
hands of the mechanic, have we not been 
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assailed by numerous difficulties, in 
striving to place on a pedestal one of 
those monolithes that the Egyptians, 
forty centuries ago, erected in such 
numbers before their sacred edifices ?” 


A very ingenious machinery seems 
to have been used for working on the 
superstitious feelings of those who vi- 
sited the cave of Trophonius. The 
entrance to this far-famed oracle was 
an aperture too narrow to admit a 
man’s body; but as soon as the knees 
were within it, the opening suddenly 
enlarged itself, and an invisible power 
in a moment drew the applicant in. In 
the temple of Ceres, at Eleusis, traces 
of machinery are distinctly visible, the 
object of which seems to have been to 
raise and lower the floor. This may 
throw some light on what is related 
by Apollonius of Tyana, concerning a 
miracle he witnessed in India, where, 
when the sages conducted him to the 
temple of their God, the earth was 
agitated beneath their feet like a bois- 
terous sea, and raised them up nearly 
two feet, then calmed itself, and re- 
sumed its usual level. 

An author, whom M. Salverte 
quotes without naming him, and with 
the qualification that he is not much to 
be relied upon, tells of a statue of 
Apollo which, when carriedin religious 
ceremonies by the priests of the god, 
raised itself in the air, and fell again 
on exactly the same spot from which it 
had been carried—*‘a feat,” adds M. 
Salverte, “similar to that which may 
be seen performed by any aeronaut in 
our public gardens.” In the “ Thou- 
sand and One Days,” a flying chariot 
is described, which a man directed 
through the air as he pleased, and 
which was exhibited as a masterpiece 
of art, and not of magic. In the 
* Thousand and One Nights”’ is found 
an exact description of the modern air- 
balloon. Philo of Byzantium, who, 
says our author, must have flourished 
in the third century before our era, has 
described the air-gun with great pre- 
cision. Nor does steam appear to 
have been an agent wholly unknown to 
the ancients. 


** Did not Aristotle and Seneca, when 
they attributed earthquakes to the ac- 
tion of water, suddenly vaporized by 
subterranean heat, point out a principle, 
the application of which alone remained 
to be tried? And did not Hiero of 


Alexandria, a hundred andtwenty years 
before our era, demonstrate how steam 
might be used for giving to a hollow 
sphere a rotatory movement? We shail 
quote, in conclusion, two remarkable 
facts, one of which belongs to Anthe- 
mus, of Tralles, a learned man of the 
latter empire. . . It is related by 
Agathias, his contemporary, that in 
order to revenge himself upon the inha- 
bitant of the house next his own, he filled 
several vessels with water, upon which 
he fixed copper tubes, very narrow at 
the upper end, but sufficiently large at 
the lower extremities to cover the vases 
to which they were hermetically sealed. 
He applied the upper openings to the 
rafters supporting the roof of the house, 
which was the object of his anger; then, 
causing the water to boil, the steam soon 
rose in the tubes, expanded, and affected 
the rafters opposing its escape with 
violent movement. The coppers, it may 
be said, would have burst a hundred 
times before one rafter would have been 
lightly shaken. True, but we may ask, 
were these tubes really copper? And 
might not the philosopher of Tralles en- 
courage such an erroneous opinion, in 
order to conceal and to preserve to him- 
self the secret of this proceeding ? 
Strange, therefore, as is the explanation 
related by the credulous Agathias, it 
clearly indicates that Anthemus was ac- 
quainted with the gigantic powers of 
steam. 

‘* Another example conducts us to the 
banks of the Weser, where Busterich 
received the homage of the Teutons. 
His image was of metal, and hollow; it 
was filled with water, and the orifices, 
or openings for the eyes and the mouth, 
were closed with wooden wedges. When 
burning coals were placed upon its head, 
the steam forced out the wedges with an 
explosion, and escaped in torrents of 
vapour from within; amost’certain sign 
of the god’s anger in the minds of his 
rude adorers. 

‘If, passing from a nation a little ci- 
vilized, we look into the very infancy of 
society, we shall observe a similarity 
between the miraculous image of the 
Teutonic god, and the missile weapons 
used by the natives of New Guinea, the 
explosion of which, though they were 
not muskets, was accompanied by smoke 

a fact which seems to indicate their 
impelling power to have been analogous 
to steam. It would be curious to inves- 
tigate this matter.” 


From mechanical resources M. Sal- 
verte proceeds to those of acoustics, 
which he supposes to have been, no 
less than the former, at the command of 
the Thaumaturgist. Hermes Trisme- 
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gistus reports that the priests possessed 
the art of making gods and statues en- 
dowed with understanding, who pre- 
dicted future events, and interpreted 
dreams. The illusion, by which sounds 
appeared to issue from the lips of these 
statues, was probably an effect of ven- 
triloquism, which will also furnish an 
explanation of the miraculous proper- 
ties of the head of Orpheus, which was 
preserved at Lesbos, and rivalled the 
oracular fame of Apollo himself. 

Speaking heads, however, have been 
produced at different times, the pow- 
ers of which seem to have been the re- 
sult of internal machinery, rather than 
of any trick in the management of 
sound. Such was, probably, that made 
by Albertus Magnus in the thirteenth 
century, which Thomas Aquinas, his 
pupil, being persuaded that it was the 
work of the devil, broke up and com- 
mitted to the flames. In the end of 
the tenth century, Pope Sylvester the 
Second madea brazen head which could 
talk; and was, as a natural conse- 
quence, acused of being a conjuror. 
The story of Friar Bacon’s brazen 
head is too well known to need being 
cited here. The Teraphim, according 
to certain rabbins, were embalmed 
heads of the dead, incased in gold, and 
having a thin plate of gold under the 
tongue. Was this with a view to 
galvanic effects ? 

What curiosity was excited by the 
so-called ‘ Invisible Girl,” exhibited, 
afew years ago, in all the cities of 
Europe! This was a miracle quite 
after the manner of the ancient Thau- 
maturgists. It is not, our author ob- 
serves, a modern invention, for Porta 
explained the principle of it more than 
two centuries ago; but in more an- 
cient times, the principles of such 
scientific toys were kept secret, and 
only their surprising effects displayed 
for the admiration of the multitude. 

The aid of the magic lantern, and 
of the camera obscura, was, doubtless, 
called in for the purpose of producing 
apparitions of gods, or of the dead. 
Here is the account given by Damas- 
cius of an exhibition of this kind:— 


“Tn an exhibition which must not be 
revealed there appeared on the 


wall of the temple a diffusive mass of 


light, which, in becoming concentrated, 
assumed the appearance of a face evi- 
dently divine and supernatural, severe 
of aspect, but with a touch of gentle- 


ness, and very beautiful to look upon. 
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According to the dictation of their mys- 
terious religion, the Alexandrians ho- 
noured it as Osiris and Adonis.” 


In describing a modern phantasma- 
goria, asks M. Salverte, how could it 
be differently set forth ? 

In the mysteries, among other won- 
ders, the gardens and palaces as of a 
world of enchantment were made to 
burst suddenly on the sight of the 
newly initiated, out of the profoundest 
darkness. A sun of their own lighted 
these magic landscapes, in which he 
was taught to believe that he beheld 
the abodes of the blessed. The art 
of producing these effects, to the high- 
est point of illusion, has been restored 
in our own times, in the invention of 
the diorama. 

Steel mirrors were placed in the 
port of Alexandria, for the purpose of 
discovering vessels at a great distance 
off at sea. These specula were pro- 
bably believed by the multitude to be 
enchanted ; but who does not now recog- 
nize in them the reflecting telescope? 
As for the tubus opticus, or refracting 
telescope, M. Salverte detects obscure 
traces of it in the “ Thousand and 
One Nights,” the marvellous recitals 
of which he conceives to have been 
founded on disfigured traditions, ra- 
ther than to have been the mere in- 
ventions of an errant fancy. 

Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
ter in this work is that in which the 
author endeavours to prove that the 
ancients were acquainted with the 
means of producing electrical pheno- 
mena, and with some extracts from 
which we bring this paper to an 
end: 


“In anage when lightning made fre- 
quent devastation, Numa, instructed, 
we are told, by the nymph Egeria, at- 
tempted to propitiate it (fulmen piare), 
that is to say, setting aside the figurative 
style, to put in practice the means of 
rendering it less mischievous. He suc- 
ceeded in intoxicating Faunus and Picus 
(whose names, probably, are used to de- 
signate the priests of the Etruscan divi- 
nities), from whom he learned the secret 
of making Jupiter, the Thunderer, de- 
scend upon earth; and he immediately 
put it into execution. From this time, 
Jupiter Elicius was worshipped in Rome. 

‘“‘ Here the veil of mystery is too trans- 
parent not to be seen through. To 
render lightning less hurtful, and to 
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make it descend, without danger, from 
the bosom of the clouds, was, both in ef- 
fect and in end, obtained by Franklin’s 
beautiful discovery, as oa as by the 
religious experiment repeated many 
times with success by Numa. Tullus 
Hostilius was less fortunate. ‘They 
relate,’ says Livy, ‘that this prince, 
when perusing the notes left by Numa, 
found among them some instructions on 
the secret sacrifices offered to Jupiter 
Elicius. He attempted to repeat them; 
but in his preparations for, or celebra- 
tion of them, he deviated from the sa- 
ered rite, and, being thus exposed to 
the anger of Jupiter, aroused by a de- 
fective ceremony, he was struck by 
lightning, and consumed in his own pa- 
lace.’ 

**An ancient annalist, quoted by 
Pliny, explains this event much more 
explicitly, and justifies the liberty I 
have taken in deviating from the sense 
commonly given to the words of Livy 
by his translators. ‘Guided by Nu- 
ma’s books, Tullus undertook to invoke 
the aid of Jupiter by the same ceremo- 
nies employed by his predecessor. But 
having performed imperfectly the pre- 
scribed ceremony (parum rite), he pe- 
rished, struck by thunder.’ Instead of 
the term ceremony, if we substitute the 
word experiment, we shall perceive that 
the fate of Tullus was similar to that 
of Professor Reichman. In 1753 this 
learned man was killed by lightning, 
while repeating, with too little caution, 
one of Franklin’s experiments. 

**Pliny, in the exposition of Numa’s 
scientific secrets, makes use of expres- 
sions which seem to indicate two dis- 
tinct processes: the one obtained thun- 
der (impetrare), the other forced it to 
lighten (cogere); the one was, doubt- 
less, gentle, noiseless, and exempt from 
any dangerous explosion; the other 
violent, burning, and in the form of an 
electric discharge. It explains the story 
of Porsenna’s destroying the terrible 
monster who desolated the territory of 
Volsinium; an explanation, however, 
which can scarcely be received ; be- 
cause, although it is not absolutely im- 
possible, yet it is very difficult and 
dangerous to cause a strong electric de- 
tonation to take place at a very distant 
oint ; and there still remains the dif- 
culty of drawing to this exact point 
the being whom it was intended to 
overthrow by the magical commotion. 
We shall propose, elsewhere, another 
explanation of this Etruscan apparent 
miracle. But, in the coactive process 
mentioned by Pliny, and the well-known 
and well-attested possibility of obtain- 
ing, either from an isolated thunder- 
rod, or an immense electrical battery, a 
discharge of such power, that the lumi- 


nous flash, the noise, and the destruc- 
tive influence of it, completely resemble 
the effects of lightning, do we not per- 
ceive the secret of these imitators of 
thunder who so often became the vic- 
tims of their own success, and who, on 
that account, were said to have fallen 
under the vengeance of the God whose 
arms they dared to usurp ?” 


The story of Salmoneus is explained 
by M. Salverte in the same way; he 
rejects the ridiculous account which 
makes this prince’s imitation of thun- 
der to have been effected by means ofa 
chariot driven over a bridge of brass— 
a mode of “ assuming the God,” which 
could only have occurred to an idiot, 
and adopts the opinion of Eustathius, 
who supposes Salmoneus to have been 
a learned man, clever in imitating 
lightning, and the noise of thunder, 
but who finally perished—the victim of 
hisdangerous experiments. Dr. Thom- 
son tells us, that the whole story is 
too absurd to deserve any reference 
being made to it, an observation in 
which we confess that we do not see 
much wisdom. 

Servius names Prometheus as the 
discoverer of the art of bringing down 
lightning (eliciendorum fulminum) ; but 
it seems more probable that the art 
being known to the priests, the son of 
Japetus had ventured to strip it of the 
veil of mystery, and to promulgate to 
the uninitiated multitude the manner 
in which it might be practised. On 
this supposition, the vengeance of the 
gods, under which he was alleged to 
have fallen, was in truth the vengeance 
of their earthly ministers, and the 
fable of his eternal sufferings was in- 
tended to inspire a wholesome dread of 
seeking to penetrate into things which 
it was the interest of the hierarchy to 
keepsecret. From thescene of the bene- 
ficent Titan’s punishment—therocks of 
Caucasus—M. Salverteisled to believe 
that the art in question came from the 
east, and was diffused over Asia before 
it found its way into western lands. He 
adduces good reasons for supposing 
that it was known to Zoroaster. 


‘* Khondamir relates that the devil ap- 
peared to Zoroaster in the midst of fire, 
and that he imprinted a luminous mark 
on his body; and, according to Dion 
Chrysostome, when the prophet quitted 
the mountain where he had so long 
dwelt in solitude, he appeared shining 
with an inextinguishable light, which he 
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had brought down from heaven; a pro- 
digy similar to the experiment of the 
electric beatification, and easily to be 
produced in the entrance of a dark ca- 
vern. The author of the Recognitions 
(attributed to St. Clement of Alexan- 
dria and to St. Gregory of Tours) af- 
firms that, under the name of Zoroaster, 
the Persians worshipped a son of Ham, 
who, by a magical delusion, brought 
down fire from heaven, or persuaded 
men that he possessed that miraculous 
power. May we not ask whether these 
facts do not indicate, in other terms, 
the experiments in atmospheric electri- 
city of which a Thaumaturgist might 
so easily avail himself, as to appear 
sparkling with light in the eyes of a 
multitude struck with admiration ?” 

‘* A tradition (most probably known 
to the reader) seems to attribute the 
death of Zoroaster to that want of pre- 
caution to which many other victims had 
fallen a prey. Another story presents 
in a more noble light the prophet, or 
king of Bactria, who, in order not to 
fallinto the hands of a conqueror, de- 
cided to die and draw down lightning 
upon himself; and, by this last wonder- 
ful effort of his art, he gave himself an 
extraordinary death, worthy of the en- 
voy of heaven, and the institutor of the 
fire-worship.” 


M. Salverte next attempts to prove 
that the Thaumaturgi were acquainted 
with the composition and use of gun- 
powder. He thinks that this material 
was employed by the Christian priests 
under Julian, to frustrate that empe- 
ror’s endeavours to rebuild the temple 
of Jerusalem; an opinion which we 
think Dr. Thomson very successfully 
refutes. With greater probability, 
our author ascribes the repulse of the 
Persians and of the Gauls, when these 
nations attacked the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, to mines of gunpowder 
formed in the rocks that surrounded 
it. ‘ The assailants were crushed 
by the fall of innumerable blocks of 
stone, which, in the midst of devouring 
flames, were rained upon them by an 
invisible hand.” 

Hindostan is, in all likelihood, as 
Langles has supposed, the birthplace 
of this invention. The laws of the 
Gentoos, which are of unknown anti- 
quity, forbid the use of fire-arms, and 
distinguish between darts of fire and 
those bolts which killed a hundred 
men at once. A commentator of the 
Vedas ascribes the invention of gun- 
powder to Visvacarma, the artist god, 
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who is said to have manufactured ar- 
rows which the gods made use of when 
fighting against the evil genii. The 
Chinese, who have used gunpowder 
from time immemorial, probably re- 
ceived it from the Indians: their own 
tradition is, that it was invented by 
their first king, who was a great ma- 
gician. 

On the effects of opiates, perfumes, 
and narcotic unguents, our author re- 
lates a number of curious facts. 
Among these is cited the case of a 
married couple, who, although every- 
where else they lived in perfect har- 
mony, could not, without coming to 
blows, remain a few hours in their or- 
dinary workroom. The room got 
credit for being bewitched, until the 
cause of these daily quarrels (about 
which the unfortunate pair were se- 
riously concerned) was discovered. A 
considerable quantity of seeds of hen- 
bane were found under the stove, and 
with the removal of the substance 
which emitted this unfortunate odour, 
all tendency to quarrel vanished. 

The witches of the middle ages 
rubbed themselves with a certain pom- 
made, as a preparation for the aerial 
flight which brought them to their 
infernal Sabbath. There can be little 
doubt that this unguent contained 
soporific drugs, and that the journey 
through the air, and all the fantastic 
details of the unhallowed assembly, 
had their existence solely in the dreams 
produced by the influence of these me- 
dicaments. Supposing that those con- 
vocations of sorcerers had ever been 
really held, it is almost incredible that 
they should not sometimes have been 
surprised by the ministers of justice, 
at a period when to hunt out witches 
was almost the only business of the 
guardians of the laws; yet in no one 
instance did any such thing take place 
—a strong ground of suspicion that 
the meetings were but imaginary. 
Cardanus informs us that aconite pro- 
duces the sensation of flying; and 
Gassendi made the actual experiment 
of anointing some peasants with an 
ointment containing opium, after he 
had first made them believe that it 
was a true magical salve, which would 
insure their being transported to the 
Sabbath. The effect was just that on 
which he had calculated: they slept, 
and on awaking, “ they gave a detailed 
account of all they had seen at the 
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Sabbath, and the pleasures they had 
enjoyed; in the particulars of which, 
and the mention of voluptuous sensa- 
tions, we may trace the action of 
opium.” 

There is an interesting chapter on 
the influence of the imagination; but 
our space does not permit us to enter 
upon this part of the subject, further 
than to say that we do not agree with 
M. Salverte in supposing the imagina- 
tion to be the sole agent in the effects 
produced by animal magnetism. On 
the contrary, we believe, with M. Cal- 
meil,* that real disease of the brain 
and nervous system is called forth by 
the magnetic processes, and that to 
such disease all the phenomena pre- 
sented by magnetic persons are refer- 
rible. And in saying this, we do not 
mean to say anything against the use 
of Mesmerism as a curative agent ; 
for, if we understand anything of the 
matter, all medicines whatever make 
the man that takes them ill, before 
making him well. A blister, ipeca- 
cuanha, jalap, all of them, we think, 
produce conditions of body which it 
would be, to say the least, incon- 
venient to have made permanent ; 
but these conditions are but the transi- 
tion to a state of health, and whether 
the morbid effects produced by animal 
magnetism may not be of a similar 
character, is a question, as it seems to 
us, yet awaiting an answer. For the 
rest, we suspect that animal magnet- 
ism entered more largely into the 
thaumaturgy of ancient times than 
either mechanics or chemistry. Wolf 
seems to us to have proved very satis- 
factorily that it was used in the tem- 
ples, both for healing and for oracular 
purposes, although Dr. Thomson holds 
the argument of the learned German 
for a failure. 

Dr. Thomson seems to us to labour 
under a high degree of, what we must 
call, unphilosophical scepticism. Where 
his author, in the text, gives, at least, 
a plausible explanation of some appa- 
rent prodigy, or of some alleged exer- 
cise of miraculous power, the doctor 
tells us, in a note, that “ the story is 
altogether unworthy of credit ;” “ the 
whole story is too absurd to deserve 








any reference being made to it ;” the 
romance of the legend is scarcely de- 
stroyed by the explanation given by 
our author ; “the editor is of opinion 
that the arguments of the author, on 
this part of his subject, are far from 
convincing, as they are founded alto- 
gether upon an assumption for which 
there is no tenable foundation. It is 
more probable that the accounts are 
wholly fabulous, and consequently re- 
quire no comment.’”’” Dr. Thompson 
does not see that this way of suppos- 
ing a story wholly fabulous, is not 
even a cutting, to say nothing of an 
untying, of the Gordian knot ; it leaves 
the difficulty where it found it—the 
knot tied as fast as ever. M. Sal- 
verte’s object is to show how the thing 
came, or might have come, to be be- 
lieved—an object quite lost sight of by 
this cavalier way of pronouncing the 
whole a fable. For instance, tradi- 
tion says, Zoroaster’s face shone. M. 
Salverte endeavours to account for the 
existence of this tradition, by showing 
how Zoroaster might have made his 
face shine. ‘It isn’t worth talking 
about,” says Dr. Thomson; “ the 
probability is, that his face didn’t 
shine at all.” Is this accounting for 
the tradition? Or is it not losing sight 
of the whole drift ofthe book he has 
edited, which is to show that we may 
admit the credibility of ancient writers 
when they relate facts, even while we 
reject their superstitious explanations 
of the facts which they relate. 

We must, however, do Dr. Thomson 
the justice tosay that his notes through- 
out areconceivedin a spirit of very laud- 
able antagonism to the infidelity of his 
author, and contain a great amount of 
useful information. We think him too 
fond of such expressions as “ impudent 
imposture,” ‘ quackery,” and the like, 
and are inclined to the belief that 
many of those to whose character and 
actions he applies these ugly terms— 
such as Apollonius of Tyana and 
Valentine Greatracks—were men, on 
the whole, of good faith, though of 
an over-ardent imagination. ‘ Apol- 
plonius,” the doctor tells us, * was 
a shameless impostor ;” yet his con- 
temporaries, all but the discriminat- 
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ing Nero (on whose tomb Dr. Thom- 
son throws a flower for banishing 
the Tyanean from Rome), had so 
full a belief in the marvels he related 
to them, that they “erected temples 
and statues in his honour,” and gave 
him the appellation of “the true 
friend of the gods.” Who can tell 
that the object of this enthusiastic be- 
lief did not share it himself? We 
suspect he did. 

Nor do we see what right Dr. Thom- 
son has to call Greatracks an impudent 
quack. “ The belief in his power,” 
the doctor informs us, “ was general: 
from the most highly-born and edu- 
cated, to the most abject and illiterate 
mendicant, all sacrificed at the altar 
of credulity, and relied on the healing 
touch of Greatracks.” Now, when so 
general a“ belief in his power” existed, 
is it improbable that he may have be- 
lieved in it himself? If he did not 
believe in it, we can only say, he must 
have been of a singularly sceptical 
temper, for the age he lived in; for 
all concurred, it ,seems, in affording 
him the strongest inducements to do 
so. People came to him sick, or saying 
they were sick, underwent his “ healing 
touch,” and went away well, or saying 
they were well. They thought he could 
cure them, nay, they thought he did 
cure them. How ‘can we tell but he 
thought so too? Ifthey were not sick 
when they came, or if they were not 
well when they went away, how was he 
to know that? If there was imposi- 
tion in the case, his patients would 
seem to have imposed on him as much 
as he on them. Perhaps there was no 
imposition on the one side or the other : 
the people imagined themselves well, 
and Greatracks imagined that he had 
cured them. If the matter is to be 
resolved into an effect of the imagina- 
tion, we do not see why Greatracks’ 
imagination should not have been en- 
gaged as well as the imagination of his 
patients. Andifthe patients had not, 
at least, felt as if they were cured, we 
think his fame would not have main- 
tained itself so long as it did. They 
seemed to have had no doubt that they 
were cured, though Dr. Thompson 
(having, of course, better means of 
forming a judgment) is quite sure that 
they were not. One cannot help feel- 
ing that the doctor is come too late, by 
a couple of centuries, into this quack- 
ridden world. Had he lived in Great- 
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racks’ time, he would have stretched 
out his hand against the “altar of cre- 
dulity,” and convinced its abused vo- 
taries that they were as sick as ever, 
which would no doubt have been ex- 
tremely satisfactory for them and for 
him. 

But Dr. Thomson is not altogether 
thrown away on the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Not only does he know that the 
patients of Valentine Greatracks did 
not get well, though they thought they 
did; he can also tell his * talented 
friend, Miss Martineau,” that she is 
labouring under a similar delusion. 
The authoress of ** Deerbrook” thinks 
Mesmerism has cured her of a long- 
standing illness. Hut, tut! Dr. 
Thomson knows it is no such thing. 
Either she was not ill at all, or she is 
still as ill as ever. In any case, it was 
not Mesmerism that made her well: it 
was imagination. 

Well! we have often said, and we 
say again (for it cannot be said too 
often), if the doctors think all human 
ills may be cured by imagination, why, 
in the name of all that is beneficent 
why don’t they cure us so? Doubtless 
it would bea decidedly pleasanter way 
than by nauseous potions, belly-grip- 
ing pills, and back-flaying blisters ;— 
pleasanter, we mean, for the patient, 
and, we should think, quite as plea- 
sant for the physician. It is as delight- 
ful to act on the imagination as to have 
the imagination acted on. The poet 
surely has an enjoyment not inferior to 
that of his readers; nay, we believe, 
far superior: so the doctor that excit- 
ed the imagination of his patient would 
experience a still higher gratification 
than the patient himself. The only 
sufferers would be the apothecaries, 
and even these would, in the end, have 
reason to be thankful for the loss of so 
nasty a business. Ultimately, the weal 
of mankind would involve the weal of 
apothecaries ; for the apothecary, after 
all, is a man anda brother. Heaven 
forbid we should forget that his blood 
is in our veins, even when his drugs 
are in our bowels! 

It may be said that it is beneath the 
dignity of the profession to use the 
imagination as a curative agent; but 
we confess we do not see that at all. 
We do not understand a dignity that 
requires jalap for its support. There 
may be something dignified in clyster- 
ing and purging mankind: we do not 
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say there is not; we dare say there 
is, only we do not see it. We should 
have thought, a priori, that there was 
something, on the whole, less exalted 
in operating on the abdomen of man 
than on his psychic faculties. That, 
it would seem, is our laic simplicity. 
But, after all, what has an invalid 
public to do with the doctors’ dignity? 
The doctor’s great object may be to 
support the dignity of the profession ; 
but ours is to get well. Once more, 
then, we say, if we can be cured by 
imagination, why should our doctors 
scorn to cure us so ? 

We have not seen M. Salverte’s 
book in the original ; but we cannot 
read Dr. Thomson’s translation with- 
out frequently feeling a conviction 
that the sense is not correctly given. 
In fact, in many places no sense at all 
is given; and we cannot help suspect- 
ing that the translator’s acquaintance 
with the French tongue is superficial. 
Neither is the doctor’s English of the 
best quality. Take, for a specimen, 
the following :— 


**On the same principles, may be justly 
ascribed the cure of Miss Martineau, so 
confidently ascribed by that highly ta- 
lented lady to the influence of Mesmer- 
ism.” 


And this is no better :— 


‘* Christianity has not altogether re- 
jected these kind of ordeals.” 


To crown all, the book is shamefully 
printed ; it is long since we have seen 
one which would need a longer list of 
errata, yet none is affixed. 

We do not know whether to attri- 
bute to M. Salverte or his translator 
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the blunder of making the Arian con- 
troversy a dispute on transubstantia- 
tion. This we find at page 134:— 


‘‘ When the Church, scarcely deli- 
vered from the persecutions of the poly- 
theists, was torn by disputes on tran- 
substantiation, which, to use the ex- 
pression of a great poet,* caused Chris- 
tians to perish, martyrs of a diphthong, 
St. Athanasius and his partizans had the 
imprudence (quere, impudence ?) to ce- 
lebrate the miracle which had freed them 
from Arius.” 


It is scarcely credible that even M. 
Salverte should have supposed the dis- 
pute between the Homoousians (or, as 
he calls them, Omousians) and the 
Homoiousians to have had transub- 
stantiation for its subject. In a note 
we have Omousios (Homoousios) ren- 
dered “ unsubstantiate, or of equal es- 
sence.” Are we to blame the author, 
the translator, or the printer, for this 
piece of erudition? Is ‘ unsubstan- 
tiate” a substitute for “ unisubstantial ?” 
This, indeed, would not be the right 
translation of homoousios ; but ‘ con- 
substantial” would. Moreover, homoou- 
sios, or consubstantial, does not signify 
* of equal essence,” but * of the same 
essence,” or, as we translate it in the 
Nicene Creed, ‘ of one substance.” 

We are informed in a note by Doc- 
tor Thomson that Arius was ordained 
a deacon by St. Peter, and that at the 
time of his death St. James was at 
Constantinople. It would have spared 
some of the doctor’s readers a shock 
to their ideas of chronology, had it 
been mentioned that the saints in ques- 
tion were not those so called, par ex- 
cellence, but Peter of Alexandria, and 
James of Nisibis. 


* Boileau. 
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Ir ever mere mortal was possessed 
of the gift of ubiquity, Redmond 
O’Hanlon was, without any manner 
of question, the man. A bird was 
not to be put in comparison with him ; 
for what bird was ever known that 
could be in more places at a time than 
two? Redmond O’Hanlon was in 
two dozen. He was every where, in 
fact, for those whom he looked for, 
and no where for those who looked for 
him. That was the most curious thing 
about Redmond ; there was plenty of 
him where he could be spared, and the 
greatest possible scarcity where he was 
wanted. Go whither you would, to 
Cape Clear, or the Giant’s Causeway, 
to Dingle or Downpatrick, to Water- 
ford, or to Westport, you were as sure 
to meet Redmond O’Hanlon, if you 
had no particular wish for it, as you 
were to miss him if you had. The 
result of such a rencounter it is need- 
less to enlarge on. Suffice it to say 
that your watch went—faster than 
you had ever known it to do; that 
your gold was taken without weighing, 
and your jewels, if you had any,—your 
knee-buckles, rings, shirt-pin, and if 
worth while, your snufi-box, removed 
to safer custody than your own had 
proved to be. All this, however, was 
obviated, if you were fortunate enough 
to be able to produce a “ pass,” bear- 
ing O’Hanlon’s signature, and certify- 
ing the holder of it to be a person 
travelling under his protection. Such 
passes were to be obtained by the pay- 
ment of a certain yearly tribute to 
the grantor, not very extravagant in 
amount; and the wayfarer who car- 
ried with him asafe conduct of thissort, 
had no confiscations to fear on the 
road, though he should ride with 
money-bags, instead of pistols, at his 
saddle-bows, and parade his gold re- 
peater and diamond ring in the face 
of every strange horseman he met 
with. 

Now, in those same days, there lived, 
in a sleepy little market town, situated 
forty miles from Dublin, a Quaker, 
Joshua Beale by name, and a. linen- 
draper to his calling, who used, every 
spring and autumn, to mount his horse 
and ride his ways down to the north, 


to lay in a stock of goods for the com- 
ing half year. It was whispered about 
that Joshua had dealings with Red- 
mond OHanlon. Certain it was, that 
in all his journeys, northwards and 
back, he had never once had to “ stand 
and deliver ;” a fact, totally inexplica- 
ble, in those times, except upon the 
hypothesis that he paid tribute to the 
rapparee, and was the possessor of a 
pass. Indeed, it was the general opi- 
nion of his neighbours that Joshua, 
having so often to make journeys of 
over a hundred miles in length, and 
with a large sum of money on his per- 
son, would have been a much less 
prudent man than most people gave 
him credit for being, if he had neglect- 
ed to propitiate the powers of the 
highway, and risked a hundred guineas 
to save one. However, “ the Meet- 
ing” frowned upon such transactions, 
and, indeed, it must be confessed that 
they did not indicate any extraordina- 
ry respect for the law of the land, in 
either of the parties concerned in them. 
So, if Joshua did pay tribute, it was 
under the rose: nobody could say po- 
sitively that he did; nobody was im- 
pudent enough to ask him, point 
blank, whether he did or not ; and, if 
any one had asked him, nobody. knew 
better than Joshua how to give such an 
answer as would have sent the querist 
away exactly as wise as he came. 

It was on the last day of the month 
of February, 1752, that Joshua Beale 
was standing behind his counter, chat- 
ting with the great man of the parish, 
Colonel Bartram Tresham of Belview 
Dale, who being, what great men liv- 
ing in small places very often are, a 
bit of a gossip, was in the habit of kill- 
ing his forenoons, the only things, ill- 
natured people said, that the gallant 
officer ever did kill, in our quaker’s 
shop. Human nature presents the 
same great features in all ages, and 
there is nothing violently improbable 
in the supposition that the two neigh- 
bours might have been talking about 
the price of pigs, when a tall, frieze- 
coated figure darkened the shop door, 
and a clear, jovial, dare-devil sort of 
voice, breaking in without ceremony 
on the conversation, exclaimed— 
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“ Misther Bale, your most obe- 
dient.” 

« Thee usest the flattering speeches 
of the children of this world, friend,” 
was Joshua's reply: “I am neither 
thee father nor thee master, and there- 
fore thee owest me no obedience. 
Come in.” 

‘€ Isn’t this quare ?” said the person 
addressed, laughing as he entered the 
shop: “he tells me I owe him no obe- 
dience, and then he lays his commands 
upon me to come in. Well, Misther 
Bale, I suppose you can guess, pretty 
nigh, what brings me here this morn- 
ing.” 

“If I couldn’t guess it, no doubt 
thee could tell me, friend,” answered 
Joshua. ‘ Will thee just step in this 
way, to the back shop? Friend Bar- 
tram Tresham, thee will excuse me 
quitting thee for a short time: the bu- 
siness this friend and me has to settle 
will not, I expect, occupy many mi- 
nutes.” 

* Who is he, Jos. 
Colonel. 

‘He is a person,” responded the 
Quaker, “ with whom I have a small 
cash account.” 

** What’s he called ?” 
man, still in a whisper. 

It’s not unlikely he’s called about 
his money,” said Joshua, who, appa- 
rently, had mistaken the purport of 
the question. 

« His name, I mean—what’s the fel- 
low’s name ?” 

But at this moment Joshua, in bust- 
ling towards the back shop, accident- 
ally threw down the stepladder which 
he used for getting at goods on high 
shelves ; and, as he made no reply to 
the last whispered question of the man 
of consequence, perhaps it is only fair 
to conclude that the noise had pre- 
vented its reaching his ears. 

‘Errors excepted, friend, there is 
thee money,” said the Quaker, after 
he had conducted the frieze-coated 
man to a sort of office, at the lower 
end of the shop, where they could 
converse without being overheard. 
«* Count, and see is it right, and in the 
mane time I'll draw up the resate, 
which thee’ll be obleeging enough to 
sign.” 

‘«* No need to count afther you, Mis- 
ther Bale,” said the man, sliding the 
money into a capacious leathern purse, 
which he then deposited within a 


whispered the 
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breast-pocket of his smart green” in- 
side coat: “I’m not afraid of your 
wronging me, sir ; I wish’d every body 
was as honest.’ 

‘“‘ If every body was honest, friend,’ 
returned Joshua, “ I’m not clear that 
thee would be receiving any money 
from me at all this morning. Never- 
theless, I'd have been better pleased 
thee’dst counted it; for business is 
best done in a business-like way.’ 

“‘There’s no denying it, Misther 
Bale. Your words are true, sir.” 

‘«¢ Perhaps thee dostn’t know, friend,’ 
resumed Joshua, after a pause, and 
writing as he talked, * that this is my 
birth-day.’ 

* No sir,” replied the man ; “ I did 
not know it; but now that I do, I 
wish you many happy returns of the 
dz Ly. 

“I'm obleeged to thee for thee good 
wishes, though don’t expect I will 
have as many returns as most men of 
my age might reckon on.” 

«Oh, why not, sir? you’re a good 
life, Misther Bale. W hat would ail 
you to live as long as any of us.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say but I might 
hope to live as long as thee, friend,’ 
said the Quaker; “for as sound 
thee looks, there’s many thinks thee 
health is but precarious. But here’s 
the resate, which thee’ll be so ob- 
leeging as to sign. Thee sees, I have 
dated it my ‘ birth-day,’ instead of the 
day of the month. ‘From this my 
birth-day, being the last day of second 
month, 1752, until my next birth-day.’ 
Dost thee approve of that ?” 

“‘To be sure I do, sir: sure that 
makes no difference. And so this is 
your birth-day, Misther Bale ?” 

“This is my birth-day, friend. Thee 
will be so obleeging as to write thee 
name there.” 

“A quaker’s birthday! Well! Here, 
is it, I’m to write my name, sir? I 
suppose the next thing I'll see will be 
a tinker’s funeral. There! Signed, 
sealed,and delivered! You're free of the 
road, Mr. Bale, until this day twelve- 
month.” 

“ Well, friend, before we part,” 
said Joshua, “ 1 may as well mention, 
perhaps, to save future trouble, that 
I seem, after due deliberation, to be 
in a good measure led to think, that it 
is doubtful, thee and me will have 
any more dealings in this way.” 

* You don’t mean to say, Misther 
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Bale,” said the man, with a look of 
surprise, * that for the sake ofa thrifle, 
such as you have just now handed to 
me, you will run the risk of all that 
may happen to you on the road, with- 
out me for your friend ?” 

« It isn’t the amount,” said Joshua ; 
«but I’m not quite clear, friend, but 
what there’s a principle involved in 
the matter. Thee knows as well as I, 
that the law re 

‘«* Hang the law!” broke in the other, 
angrily. 

«Friend, friend,” returned the 
quaker, “ ‘ hang the law’ has been thee 
motto all thee life: have a care that 
the law is not even with thee in the 
end.” 

«Look here, Misther Bale,” said 
the man; ‘‘ what reason has men like 
you and me to be friends to the law, 
which is a friend to neither of us. The 
law tells you to pay the ministher his 
tithes, and I don’t think you do it. 
The law tells me 


«1 think,” interrupted Joshua, “ if 


thee art going to mention what the 
law tells thee to do, or not to do, and 
what thee does, perhaps thee’d as well 
not rise thee voice quite so high. 
There’s other ears it might come to 
besides mine. Does thee know who 
that is in the front shop ?” 

“No,” replied the man; “I can’t 
say I do.” . 

“He is called Bartram Tresham ; 
thee may have heard of him by the 
name of Colonel Tresham, of Belview 
Dale. He was asking me who thee 
art. Would’st thee like to be intro- 
duced to him? he’s our greatest man 
here.” 

The man grinned. 

“It would be worth five hundred 
pounds to him, Misther Bale; but as 
I’m not the Austrian aigle, and have 
but one neck to my body, I won’ttrou- 
ble you. Batther’em and Thrash’em 
you tell me they call him. Well, to be 
sure, what quare names there is in the 
world! And where’s Belview Dale ?” 

«“ Thee might have noticed a big 
house, about a quarter of a mile from 
the town, on the Dublin side.” 

“‘T did, sir: I know the house you 
mane.” 

«Then that’s Bartram Tresham’s, 
and he calls it Belview Dale, because 
it stands on the top of a hill, and has 
a view of the steeple-house here, in 
which, as of course thee knows, there’s 
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a bell. It was a pity, some thinks, he 
didn’t call it Baalview, which would 
have been a testimony against all 
steeple-houses, that they are but tem- 
ples of Baal.” 

*«* No, no, Misther Bale, I think I 
can tell you the reason why the house 
is called Belview. That manes, in the 
French language, a fine sight; and a 
fine sight of bog, sure enough, there 
will be to be seen from the top of that 
same hill. And so Batther’em and 
Thrash’em was asking who I was ?” 

** He was.” 

« He'll be asking you again when I 

* 

0. 

* T would’nt wonder.” 

“ Misther Bale, you must promise 
me not to tell him, before I’m five 
hours out of this. Five hours will 
put me well out of his reach; he may 
batther and thrash any one he can 
catch after that. Will you promise me?” 

“‘Promises is things I never was 
hasty to give, friend,” said Joshua. 
“When I promise, I keep it, and 
sometimes that might cause inconve- 
nience and trouble.” 

‘IT assure you, sir, it will cause 
both you and me more inconvenience 
and trouble, a great dale, in the pre- 
sent case, not to give the promise I 
ask you for. I’m sure, Misther Bale, 
it would trouble you to have my blood 
on your hands, and I’m sinsare when 
I declare to you, sir, that it would 
trouble me to have yours on mine. 
You Quakers, I’m told, consider it 
wrong to shed blood at all: and no- 
body can say, bad a name as some give 
me, that I ever_was one given to the 
practice. But if you give up your 
principles, sir, I must give up mine. 
Perhaps you don’t know, Misther 
Bale, that I always take care, wherever 
I am, to be provided with the manes of 
making it convanient for people to do 
what I ask them.” 

And therewith, opening the breast 
of his frieze coat a little, he let the 
quaker have a peep of the handle of a 
large horse-pistol. 

«* Well, well, friend,” said the man 
of peace, “thee art under my roof; 
thee camest here trusting to my faith ; 
go in the same trust. I will not be 
the manes of thee coming into danger 
on thee way to my house or from it, 
when thee comest by appointment, as 
thee did to-day. I give thee the pro- 
mise thee requires.” 
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« You're a man of sense, Mr. Bale ; 
and that I will say for Quakers in ge- 
neral, that there is no people will 
readier hear reason, when they have 
areason for it. Good day to you, sir.” 

« All days is good, if we make a 
good use of them,” said Joshua ; “fare 
thee well.” 

“And many happy returns of the 
day, Misther Bale. It’s the first time 
I ever heard of a Quaker’s birth-day, 
and I think I won’t soon forget it.” 

‘“« I don’t expect thee will,” said the 
Quaker ; and the other strode out of 
the shop, not omitting to take an eye- 
full out of the colonel as he passed. 

«“ That fellow will know me, I 
think,” observed the great man, “if 
ever we meet again. Don’t you think 
so ?” 

** Dost thee think thee would know 
him, friend Bartram ?” asked the Qua- 
ker. 

«I think I would,” was the reply. 
*‘ He’s a fine-looking fellow, but with 
a confounded audacious air of his own. 
I don’t know that I'd have any fancy to 
meet him on a heath, Jos, if I was 
alone, without I was armed, at least. 
Would you?” 

* Thee knows, friend Bartram 
Tresham, that Friends never carries 
arms.” 

* Who the devil is he?” asked the 
colonel. 

** Thee wilt excuse me, friend Bar- 
tram Tresham,” said the Quaker, “ if 
I remind thee that we ought not, 
without sarious occasion, to name the 
name of the evil being. Thee won’t 
be offended: friends, thee knows, is 
given to plainness of speech.” 

** Oh, you know, Jos, I’m never of- 
fended with you. I’dshake hands with 
a Quaker, faith! for saying a thing to 
me, that I’d shoot another fellow for. 
I would, by 5g 

“Hold!” interrupted the Quaker: 
“swear not at all! That is a word 
thee wast on the very point of break- 
ing. And thee own principles, friend 
Bartram Tresham, though they al- 
low thee to swear in a court of jus- 
tice before the magistrate, and even 
that, according to the views of Friends, 
as thee knows, is against the rule given 
for our direction, in our communica- 
tions with one another, and which, as I 
take it, applies equally to magistrates 
as to private men—yet, even thee own 
principles, as I was saying , 


“Yes, yes: I know all that, Jos; 
you're perfectly right in all that ; but 
you know I am a magistrate ; and al- 
though your religion doesn’t make the 
distinction, ours does. Besides, I was 
only going to swear by the Lord 
Harry, and, I suppose, that’s no 
sin.” 

“Swearing is swearing,” persisted 
the Quaker ; “andthough [don’t know 
who the Harry thee speaks of is—thee 
knows Friends gives no man the title of 
Lord—yet, since we are forbidden to 
swear by the earth, I am led to think 
we are not permitted to swear by the 
men upon it.” 

«* Well, tell me the name of the man 
we are talking about, Jos, and I pro- 
mise you I’ll never swear by him.” 

«* And I’d like to know, friend Bar- 
tram Tresham, why thee would shoot 
any fellow-creature that told thee the 
truth, except he was a member of our 
society, or why thee would think less 
of slaying a man, because his religious 
persuasion agreed with thee own ?” 

‘‘ That’s quite true, Jos; your ob- 
servation is most just; and if you 
think I meant any disrespect to you, 
my good friend, or to the estimable re- 
ligious body to which you belong, by 
what I just now said about not shoot- 
ing a Quaker, I give you my honour 
and word, Jos, you do me the greatest 
injustice. I assure you upon my life 
and veracity, I would shoot a Quaker 
as ready as I would the man thatsits in 
the next pew tome at church, if he con- 
sidered [had offended him, and wished 
for that satisfaction. If you entertain 
a doubt, that those are my real sen- 
timents, Jos, all I can say is, try me. 
It shall never be said that Bartram 
Tresham persecuted a neighbour for 
his religious opinions, and, though 
you're in business, Jos, that shall make 
no difference between us. The man 
that can say I have given him offence 
is my equal.” 

“Thee has given me no offence, 
friend Bartram Tresham, neither do I 
count it any persecution of Friends, on 
thy part, not to shoot them. What I 
want to know is, why thee would shoot, 
or think thee has any right to shoot, 
thee fellow-mortal, when, as thee must 
acknowledge, thee art not entitled even 
to shoot theeself? If thee own life is 
not thee own, to throw away, much 
less is thee neighbour’s.” 

‘* Nothing can be more correct than 
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your observation, Jos; and, now, will 

you tell me the name of 
* Talking of names, does thee know, 
friend Bartram Tresham, that there’s 
different opinions as to thee reasons for 
calling thee house Belview Dale? Some 
says it’s in respect of the steeple-house 
bell, which thee has a view of from thee 
door; others says bell is the French 
for a bog, which thee has in sight 
whatever way thee looks, all round 
thee.” 

* Bell is the French for beautiful, 
Jos, and not for a bog at all. Bel- 
view means ‘ beautiful view,’ and the 
church-bell has nothing whatever to 
do with it.” 

« And was thee ever in France, 
friend Bartram Tresham ?” 

* No, Jos, I never was; but I un- 
derst and the language for all that.’ 

* It’s likely thee le -arned it at school. 
Friends thinks it more profitable for 
their young folks to get a good know- 
ledge of their own mother-tongue, 
and thee’ll acknowledge there’s no peo- 
ple speaks English more grammatical. 
What does thee think of the dead lan- 
guages, friend Bartram Tresham ?” 

“Never mind the dead languages 
now, Jos, but answer me what I asked 
you so often, and let me go home to 
my dinner.” 

“Thee was asking me something 
about the bleach-grounds in the coun- 
ty Antrim.” 

‘** Hang the bleach-grounds and the 
county Antrim too! I was asking you 
the name of that confounded fellow 
that was here in the shop.” 

« Did thee think he looked confound- 
ed, then, friend Bartram Tresham ?” 
asked Joshua. 

«I think,” exclaimed the Colonel, 
starting up, “ he would not have been 
long till he was confounded, if he had 
tried to get a straight answer out ofa 
Quaker. Once more, will you tell me 
his name, or will you tell me has he a 

name at all, before I go ?” 

“ Thee question puts me in mind of 
a curious book I once read, about the 
origin of names, how people had no 
names at first, until they did something, 
as it were, to earn them; and so, ac- 
cording to what they applied them- 
selves to, one came to be called Swift, 
another Baker, another Draper, Tail- 
or, Carpenter, Mason, Fisher, Cook, 
Butler, or whatsoever else it might be, 
so that each name was 
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“ Good bye, Jos; I’m only losing 
my time with you. I was a fool to 
think I’d have any better success.” 

*« Farewell this afternoon,” said 
Joshua; * lost time is lost life. If we 
considered that we died every hour, 
friend Bartram Tresham, we would 
try to have to say at the end of every 
hour, ‘I have lived well.’” 

‘“* Well, I hope to live well the next 
hour, if I waste every other of the 
twenty-four,” said the Colonel, and 
moved homewards to his dinner. 

The evening, however, did not pass 
without another visit of the great man 
to the Quaker’s shop. In fact, Colonel 
Bartram Tresham was in a paroxysm 
of the fidgets, and would certainly not 
have slept that night, had he had to 
go to bed without. getting some light 
upon this mystery in a frieze coat. 

To his surprise, as much as to his 
gratification, he now found Joshua no 
ways disposed to evade his inquiries. 
Whether it was the genial influence of 
dinner (for the man of peace had 
dined in the mean time, as well as the 

man of war) that had thawed the 
Quaker’s habitual reserve, he could not 
tell; but, no sooner had he begun to 
signify his unabated curiosity to know 
who was Joshua’s enigmatical visitor of 
the forenoon, than the latter promptly 
asked— 

*« Friend Bartram Tresham, did’st 
thee ever hear of a man they call Red- 
mond O’Hanlon ?” 

‘Did I ever hear of him!” cried 
the colonel: ‘ the proclaimed, rebelly 
villain!—to be sure I did. Idgivea 
hundred pounds to any man that would 
show him to me this minute.” 

** Thee didn’t say so this morning,” 
said the Quaker, “ when there was not 
the length of this shop between thee 
and him.” 

« What do you mean, Jos ?” 

«© That was Redmond that was with 
me in the back shop.” 

** And why, in the devil’s name,” be- 
gan the colonel, in a fury— 

*“T’m afraid, friend Bartram Trash- 
am,” interrupted the Quaker, “I will not 
feel free to answer thee question, if thee 
asks in the name of the evil being.” 

«* Why the deuce, then—or why the 
plague—or why the yearly meeting, if 
you like that better—didn’t you tell 
me it was he? He would be in Mary- 
borough gaol at this blessed moment, 
and hung before this day three weeks, 
E 
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or we'd have a special commission, by 
Jove.” 

*¢ T ask thee excuse, friend Bartram 
Tresham; we should not take the 
names of the idols of the heathen into 
our mouths.’ 

*‘ Don’t drive me mad, Jos: there’s 
a time for all things. Tell me, why 
didn’t you let me know that I had that 
villain of a rapparee within my reach ? 
Why didn’t you help to bring the 
greatest rogue in Ireland to the gal- 
lows ?” 

«Thee knows, Friends doesn’t ap- 
prove of capital punishments; that’s 
one reason ;—and another is, that a 
special commission would cost the 
country a great deal of money, friend 
Bartram Tresham; and the times is 
hard, as thee knows—money no ways 

easy to be come at. And thirdly, Red- 
mond is a man not instructed in the 
principles of peace: he would resist 
evil; he never travels without pistols, 
and before thee could have said Jack 
Robinson he would have slain thee, and 
perhaps me also.” 

Colonel Bartram Tresham seemed 
to think there was something in that, 
but still he could not make out why 
the Quaker had not told who Redmond 
was, after the latter had left the shop, 
and while there was time to put the 
military upon his track. With some 
difficulty he brought out the story of 
the promise of a five hours’ silence. 
He warned Joshua against giving pro- 
mises of concealment to rebels and 
rapparees another time, and the Quaker 
said he would be cautious. 

Thirteen months after this, Joshua 
Beale was on his way to the north, 
and, in a lonely place, about an hour’s 
ride from Drogheda, and some twenty 
minutes before sunset, he met Red- 
mond O’Hanlon. The outlaw was 
mounted, and at once rode up to 
Joshua, whom he greeted with the po- 
liteness that never failed him; for 
Redmond, be it known to our readers, 
was a gentleman by birth and breed- 
ing. 

** Well, Misther Bale,” said he, after 
the first salutations, “and so you're 
to pay me no more thribute ?” 

“T seem to think thee art pretty 
nigh the truth, Redmond,” replied the 
Quaker. 

“Ha, ha, ha!’ exulted the rappa- 
ree, “that’s a quare story! I believe 


though it’s in my own power now to 
pay myself, Misther Bale. Eh, sir, 
don’t you think so ?” 

* Look at thee own resate, Red- 
mond,” said the Quaker, drawing forth 
a vast pocket-book from a side-pocket, 
and producing from among a great 
variety of papers the document Red 
mond had signed in his back-shop. 
“ Thee was always known for a man 
of thee word. I paid thee the thri- 
bute fair and regular up to my next 
birth-day, and by this protection thee’: 
bound to hold me safe from all peril 
of the road, until that time. This 
paper warrants me to ride, walk, or 
otherwise thravel, in safety and peace, 
on all roads and ways within the realm 
of Ireland, so far as danger or warfare 
might arise on the same, by thy manes, 
or by the manes of them under thee 
command, during and pending the 
space or intherval of time, intervaning 
and extending from my birth-day, the 
last day of second month, which people 
of the world calls by the name of the 
heathen god February, anno 1752, 
until such time as my said birth-day 
comes round again.” 

«Don't I know that?” cried the 
robber ; “and did I ever break my 
word ; or did any one under my com- 
mand ever dare to give so muchas across 
word or a crooked look to them that 
carried my protection ? But one would 
think you were m: king a fool of me, 
Mis the r Bale (an’ it’s April day to-d: LV, 
sure enough). Sure the protection 
expired a month and a day ago, the 
last of February! You're in my power, 
Misther Bale; you were penny wise 
and pound foolish this year, and you'll 
get a lesson to-day, that whoever loses 
by not paying thribute to Redmond 
O'Hanlon, it is not the same Red- 
mond. Come, Misther Bale, agra, 
this is as convanient a place a’most, 
for doing a turn of business, as the 
snug little back-shop I last had the 
pleasure of meeting you in. Provi- 
dence has put the opportunity in my 
way, to get my rights, and I’m sorry 
you are in arrare, Misther Bale ; for 
you were loyal to me, not to sell n 
into the hands of ould Batther and 
Thrash ; but you see, sir, if I was to 
let you off, it would be establishing a 
bad precedent. It isn’t the amount, 
as you said yourself, but there’s a 
principle involved in the matter ; and 
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so, to do every thing in proper form, 
I'll just request you, sir, to have the 
goodness to stand and deliver.” 

“«*Thee’s making a mistake, Red- 
mond: thee thinks the protection is 
out, but it isn’t. My birth-day is not 
come yet.” 

‘* [hope you'll live to see many birth- 
days, sir,” said the rapparee ; “ but it 
is not about them we are talking just 
now, but about the birth-day mentioned 
in this paper, when the protection 
granted you was to expire, unless then 
renewed. You won’t tell me that’s 
not come and gone a month ago ?” 

“Tt isn’t come, Redmond,” 
swered the Quaker. 

“Ts it laughing at us you are, Mis- 
ther Jos. Bale ?” cried O'Hanlon. 
* Do you mane to tell me your years is 
longer than other people’s ? or do you 
think I can’t reckon twelve months 
because I’m a man that gets my living 
on theroad? Ah, let us alone, sir: I 
see well enough you think to make an 
April fool of me, but I think the fool 
will be some one else this turn, Misther 
Bale.” 

‘“* My years is not longer than other 
people’s, Redmond,” replied Joshua 
Beale ; “ but my birth-days is fewer. 
Thee forgets that last year was lep- 
year, friend O'Hanlon, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-two. The 
last day of second month, which people 
of the world calls February, was my 
birth-day, and the protection is up to 
the next birth-day from that. That 
was the twenty-ninth, Redmond. I 
was born the twenty-ninth of second 

month, anno 1708: JI won't have 
a birth-day again this three years, 
Thee’st forgetting thee schooling, such 
as thee got.” 

An oath 
lips. 

“ Lep-year, was it?’’ muttered he: 
** Let me see though: seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-two—is that a lep- 
year? I must calculate that, Misther 
Bale. Let me see—four into one | 
can’t, but four into seventeen, 
goes—four into seventeen, goes 

«Four times,” said Joshua, “ and 
one over. Will I go on with the sum 
for thee, Redmond? for thee doesn’t 
seem to have thee arethmetic at thee 
fingers’ ends.” 

** Do, then, Misther Bale ; and slow, 
if you please, that I can follow you. I 
can calculate well enough with a pen 
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in my hand, but I always had a poor 
head for figures. Four into seventeen, 
you were saying, goes . 

‘Four times, and one over: bring 
down five is fifteen—four into fifteen 
goes three times, and three over.” 

«Three over, is there? Wait— 
I’m not able to keep up with you, 
Misther Bale: I'd give a great dale I 
was as good an accountant as you are. 
Are you sure there’s three over from 
the fifteen, sir?” 

“To be sure there is, Redmond. 
Isn’t three times four twelve? And 
if thee subthracts twelve from fifteen, 
how many remains.” 

“* Three, sir, sure enough.” 

‘Thee sees, theeself, then—there’s 
three over. Four into thirty-two” 

«* Where do you get the thirty-two, 
Misther Bale? I’m puzzled now all 
out, so I am.” 

** Doesn’t thee see, Redmond ?— 
there’s two to be brought down to the 
three; that’s thirty-two.” 

‘¢ Sure two and three is five. I can 
see that much on my fingers, Misther 
Bale.” 

«* Redmond, I hear tell thee can 
spake French. I think when thee was 
a young lad, thee would have spent 
thee time more profitable in getting a 
little knowledge of ciphering than in 
learning the language of a people that, 
as far as I am informed, never was 
King George’s friends.” 

“If they warn’t King George’s 
they were King James’s, Misther 
Bale; and I think you might under- 
stand, sir, though you have the misfor- 
tune to be engaged in trade, that an 
Irish gentleman may consider it a more 
suitable accomplishment for his son— 
and I needn’t tell you it is the son of 
an Irish gentleman you're conversing 
with—to spake the language of the po- 
litest nation in Europe, than to be able 
to add up figures like a shopkeeper.” 

“ No offence, Redmond. After all, 
I wouldn’t say but what thee was as 
good at the figures as my neighbour 
Bartram Tresham, who can also spake 
French, as witness the name of his 
house—Belview Dale.” 

“ Ay, and afther all, Misther Bale, 
perhaps I’m not quite so backward in 
my ciphering as you think me. I think 
the thirty-two is not the only error in 
your calculation. I’m not satisfied yet 
about that three over, from the fif- 
teen.” 
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* Doesn’t twelve from fifteen leave 
three, Redmond?” pleaded the Quaker. 

“ Exactly; that’s what I say,” said 
the robber. 

** And four times three is twelve?” 

** Just so; and five times three is 
fifteen. That's five times it goes into 
fifteen, Misther Bale, and nothing 
over; and, in short, I don’t see that 
Jast year was lep-year at all; and if it 
wasn’t, sir, by the powdhers of shot, 
you'll have to deliver.” 

* Redmond, I put it to theeself, how 
could there be a twenty-ninth of se- 
cond month, if it wasn’t lep-year ?” 

** Second month ?” 

«© Ay; what thee calls February.” 

«© Eh, what’s that ? May I never sin 
but you're right! The twenty-ninth 
of February! I see it all now. Lep- 
year it was, sure enough. By all that 
ever was swore by, but that bates! 
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Only one birth-day in four years! I 
said I wouldn’t forget the Quaker’s 
birth-day ; and by the contents of that 
pocket-book in your hand, I’ll remem- 
ber it the longest day I have to live. 
Well, you bit me, Misther Bale. I’m 
an April fool, afther all, and you have 
the laugh again me. Safe you are for 
three years; and God knows where 
I'll be before that goes by. But re- 
member one thing I say to you, sir, 
and maybe its the last words you and 
I will have together. If ever you hear 
any one assert that Redmond O’Han- 
lon is the greatest rogue in Ireland, 
you may tell them from the same Red- 
mond, that he does flatther himself he 
is the greatest rapparee ; but that for 
being the greatest rogue, he gives it 
up, hollow, to one Misther Jos. Bale, 
a Quaker.” 





Remarkable Female Criminals and Poisoners. 


REMARKABLE FEMALE CRIMINALS—THE POISONERS OF THE PRESENT 
CENTURY. 


We have heard and read a great deal 
lately of Madame de Brinvilliers and 
the poisoners of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; but there have been some simi- 
lar cases in the nineteenth, quite as ex- 
traordinary, though much less known. 
Amongst the most remarkable are 
those of Frau Gottfried, Madame Ur- 
sinus, and Margareta Zwanziger. 

It is true that, at the former period, 
owing to the facilities furnished by La 
Voisin, there was a panic abroad that 
has never since been revived. No man 
in France who had had a quarrel with 
his wife, or who had seen her smile 
with unusual tenderness on her lover, 
could go home very comfortably to his 
dinner, whilst he was aware that there 
existed a professional agent in Paris, 
who, for a moderate fee, would drop 
poison into his soup, with as much cer- 
tainty and as little remorse as his cook 
dropped salt ; and doubtless, many awo- 
man who was neither sufficiently bold 


nor sufficiently depraved to have ad- 
ministered the mortal draughts herself, 
was seduced into crime by this fatal 


facility. There was not, for example, 
a more contented couple in Paris 
than Monsieur and Madame Brunet, 
till Monsieur B., unfortunately capti- 
vated by the eloquent music of Phili- 
bert’s flute, took it into his head that 
no remuneration could be adequate to 
such merit but the hand of his own 
daughter, accompanied by a handsome 
dowry. Philibert did not care much 
for the young lady, whose attractions 
seem not to have been of the highest 
order ; but her fortune was too large 
to be rejected; so he commenced 
a regular course of love, whilst the 
enamoured Monsieur Brunet, carried 
away by his enthusiasm, never ceas- 
ed singing the praises of his future 
son-in-law. As such an alliance was 
in direct{opposition to the aristocra- 
tic prejudices of that age, Madame 
Brunet did not like the match, till the 
extraordinary commendations of the 
husband opened the wife’s eyes to the 
merits of Monsieur Philibert, and in- 
duced her to pay a visit to La Voisin 
for the innocent purpose of ascertain- 


ing how soon the worthy Monsieur 
Brunet might be expected to exchange 
the troubles of this world for the re- 
wards of a better. La Voisin said 
nothing that could alarm the most de 
licate mind—she only smiled signif1- 
cantly; and in a few weeks Ma.- 
dame Brunet was a buxom widow 
of forty, who found no difficulty in 
persuading the flute-player that she 
was a much more desirable wife than 
her pale, sickly daughter, who was 
easily disposed of in a cloister. 

Philibert married the mother, and 
they lived together very happily for 
several years, and might possibly have 
done so till their deaths, had not Ma- 
dame Brunet’s name been unfortu- 
nately found on La Voisin’s books. 
She was arrested, tried, and hanged. 
Even Philibert was suspected; and 
his friends advised him to fly; but re- 
lying on his good conscience, he re- 
fused, and after an investigation, was 
fully acquitted of any participation in, 
or knowledge of, the crime. 

The executions of Madame De 
Brinvilliers and La Voisin took place 
in 1676; but the rage for husband- 
killing did not die with them, al- 
though the modes adopted for putting 
these obnoxious individuals out of the 
world became more varied. So rife 
was the propensity, however, that when 
interest was made with Louis the 
Fourteenth to save the life of the 
beautiful Madame Tiquet, in 1699, 
the Archbishop of Paris interfered, 
representing that if she were spared, 
no husband would be safe—such was 
the universal opinion of those who had 
the best means of judging—the con- 
fessors of the polite world in Paris. 

With respect to Angelique Carlier, 
who married Monsieur Tiquet, there 
was not, even in these strange times, 
a case that caused a more extraordi- 
nary sensation. Her beauty and ac- 
complishments were so remarkable, 
that she is pronounced in the records 
of the period in which she lived, to 
have been “ a masterpiece of nature ;” 
but one quality, at least, she must have 
wanted, and that is common sense ; 



































































































































































































































































52 Remarkable Female Criminals. 


for she appears to have been induced 
to marry Monsieur Tiquet by the pre- 
sent of a bouquet of diamonds worth 
15,000 francs. She was very fond of 
pleasure, and she conceived that a man 
who could afford to make such a mag- 
nificent don d'amour, must necessarily 
be very rich. But this was not the 
case ; like Madame Lafarge, Madame 
Tiquet was disappointed. For a few 
years, however, the husband contrived 
to keep up appearances, and to conceal 
from his young wife the real state of 
his affairs; but when she discovered 
the truth, and found that even the dia- 
mond bouquet had yet to be paid for, 
her previous indifference was quickly 
converted into aversion. She insisted 
on a separation de biens, as it is called 
in France ; and he avenged himself by 
obtaining from the court an order for 
her confinement, on the plea that she 
was carrying on a criminal intimacy 
with the Chevalier de Mongeorge ; 
but when he summoned her to his pre- 
sence, and exhibited the order in tri- 
umph, she snatched it from his hand, 
and in defiance of the royal seal it bore, 
flung it into the fire. This was a de- 
claration of war on both sides, and 
from that moment she determined to 
release herself from bonds that became 
daily more insupportable; whilst he 
confirmed her resolution by forbidding 
Mongeorge the house, and kee ping the 
keys of the gates himself, when he found 
the porter would not shut them against 
his wife’s inamorato. 

These tyrannical proceedings, as they 
were considered, seem to have procur- 
ed her very general sympathy amongst 
the ladies; for, on the very night the 
attack on his life was made, the 
Countess de Semonville, who was 
spending the evening with Madame 
Tiquet, sat till a late hour, in hopes 
that he would come home and go to 
bed, in order that she might have the 
satisfaction of forcing him to get up 
again to let her out. 

She was obliged to go away, how- 
ever, without enjoying this gratifica- 
tion; and by-and-bye, when he did 
come, he was shot by an uhseen hand 
near his own door. He would have 
been killed on the spot, were it not, 
as the doctors affirmed, that his heart 
had so contracted on the sudden alarm, 
that it had not filled its usual space, 
and the ball had just missed it. He 
was carried into the house, and on 
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being asked by the police, what enemy 
he could point to as most likely to 
have sought his life, he answered that 
he had no enemy but his wife. An 
investigation was set on foot, of 
which she was fully aware ; but she as- 
serted her innocence, and refused to 
fly. On the contrary, she visited and 
received her friends, apparently with 
a mind quite disengaged ; and when 
the Countess D’Aunoy observed to 
her that Monseur Tiquet could not be 
sure who was the assassin, she answer- 
ed, that if he were sure, he would take 
care not to tell it. 

“It is me they want to kill,” said 
she. 

She received numerous warnings 
and offers of assistance, all of which 
she rejected ; and when at length she 
was arrested nine days after the 
attempted murder, she displayed a 
haughty composure, that, combined 
with the insufficient evidence they had, 
might have puzzled the authorities, 
had not a certain laguais de place, 
called Auguste Catelain, voluntaril 
come forward, and confessed that three 
years before, he, Moura, the porter, 
and several others, had beenengaged 
by Madame Tiquet to murder her 
husband. The plot failed at that time; 
but with this indication there was 
little difficulty in bringing home the 
crime to Madame Tiquet and Moura, 
who were both condemned to die. 

Monsieur Tiquet, scarcely recovered 
from his wounds, proceeded to Ver- 
sailles, and, with his son anddaughter, 
threw himself at the feet of Louis 
XIV., to beg for her life, which being, 
at the instance of the archbishop, re- 
fused, he proceeded to request that he 
might be appointed heir to her pro- 
perty—a petition which seems to have 
afforded much diversion to the lively 
Parisians; and the king himself, in 
granting it, observed, that the second 
petition had effaced the merit of the 
first. 

Since, according to the law of that 
period, Madame Tiquet’s property was 
liable to confiscation, we cannot alto- 
gether see the justice of the stricture. 
Monsieur Tiquet was in embarrassed 
circumstances, and after the injury he 
had received, was very fairly entitled 
to such a compensation. 

The Chevalier de Mongeorge, and 
her own family also, made every effort 
to obtain the commutation of her sen- 
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tence ; but with equal ill success. On 
being asked whether the former was 
privy to her guilty intent, she said, 
* Not for the world would I have 
dared to hint such a thing to him. I 
should have lost him for ever, if I 
had !” 

The publication and execution of the 
sentence were appointed to take place 
on the same day; and when she was 
conducted to the chamber of torture, 
ignorant of what awaited her, she in- 
quired “ If her affair would soon be 
decided ?” 

* Soon enough,” replied the jailer. 

And here a strange scene ensued. 
The judge who had read her sentence, 
which was to the effect that she should 
lose her head on the scaffold, after first 
undergoing the rack, in order to force 
her to a confession and the betrayal of 
her accomplices, had formerly been her 
lover. Howbeit, he had his duty to 
perform, and bidding her place herself 
on her knees before him, he fulfilled it. 
Proceeding afterwards, as was then 
the custom, to pronounce an exhorta- 
tion, wherein he contrasted, in the most 
pathetic terms, her former with her 
present condition—*She who was once 
the idol of the world around her, blest 
with beauty, youth, talents, rank, and 
affluence ; now a criminal on her way 
to the scaffold!”—he entreated her to 
spend in repentance the short time that 
remained to her, and by an ample con- 
fession, to relieve him from the pain of 
seeing her placed on the rack. 

But he was mistaken if he thought 
to move that iron heart. Cold, mo- 
tionless, with an unshaken voice, and 
without even changing colour, she an- 
swered him—*“ You are right. The 
past and the present are strangely dif- 
ferent ; for then you were at my feet, 
now I amat yours! But I have done 
with such recollections. So far from 
fearing, I desire the moment that is to 
terminate my wretched life, and release 
me from my misfortunes. I hope to 
meet my death with as much firmness 
as I have listened to its announcement ; 
and be assured that neither fear nor 
pain shall induce me to confess myself 
guilty of a crime which I have never 
committed.” 

The rack, however, soon forced her 
to break this resolution ; she confessed 
her own guilt, and that of Moura, 
but, as we have said above, exonerated 
Mongeorge. 
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Never, before or since, did any exe- 
cution in Paris, unless it were that of 
the Royal family of France, excite so 
extraordinary an interest. Persons 
even of rank and distinction rushed 
from all quarters into the city; and 
every window on the way she was to 
pass, and in the Place de Gréve, were 
let at high prices, and crowded with 
spectators. 

She declared herself penitent to her 
confessor, begged pardon of Moura, 
who sat in the same carriage with her ; 
sent her tender remembrances to her 
children, and a prayer to her husband, 
that he would cherish them, and for- 
give her. 

She died with an unshaken courage 
and self-possession that enchanted the 
Parisians. Mounting the scaffold with 
a light step, contemplating the multi- 
tude with unmoved composure, and 
baring her fair neck with as much 
alacrity as if it were to welcome a 
carcanet of jewels rather than an axe. 

The executioner was so amazed and 
confounded by the wondrous beauty of 
the head he was about to sever, that 
he was rendered incapable of his office, 
and put her to much needless pain. 
Even after death, the features re- 
mained unchanged ; and although she 
was in her 42nd year at the period of 
her execution, many people affirmed 
that she was more beautiful in death 
than she had been in life. 

Her husband buried her with much 
honour; the Chevalier de Mongeorge, 
who, quite inconsolable, had wan- 
dered about the park at Versailles 
during the sad ceremony, quitted 
France, and travelled for several 
months ; the Parisian ladies sighed 
over the fair victim, smiled with con- 
tempt at the name of Monsieur Tiquet, 
and pitying the faithful lover, “wished 
that Heaven had made them such a 
man!” 

Such were the morals of France in 
1699. A century later, when Donna 
Maria de Mendieta contrived the 
death of her husband, under some- 
what similar circumstances, in Madrid, 
the crime was pronounced to be with- 
out a parallel; and the horror and 
amazement the event awakened in 
Spain, was in proportion to its strange- 
ness. Her lover, Don Santiago San 
Juan, did the de d at her instigation, 
when the unfortunate victim, who ap- 
pears to have been both an amiable 
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man and an indulgent husband, was 
lying sick in bed; whilst she made a 
diversion in another part of the house, 
for the purpose of drawing off the at- 
tention of her servants. Santiago es- 
caped, whilst she was arrested on sus- 
picion, and thrown into prison. 

That she had not committed the 
murder with her own hand, was cer- 
tain; to that fact her whole household 
could testify ; and at the time it oc- 
curred Santiago was supposed to be 
absent from Madrid. He had some 
weeks before taken leave of Mendieta 
and his wife, and was believed by 
everybody but her to be gone. He 
had, however, passed the interval in 
moving from one hotel to another, 
under feigned names, waiting for the 
signal she had promised to send him. 

He was suspected, but no trace 
could be found, till she herself invo- 
luntarily betrayed him, by a letter she 
wrote from the prison, addressed to 
*‘ Don Thaddeo Santisa, Madrid.” 

It was at that period the custom in 
Spain, on the arrival of the post, to 
hang out a list of all letters, the ad- 
dresses of which were not sufficiently 
explicit. Santiago saw the letter, and 
by asking for it, threw himself into the 
coils that were spread for him. 

They were both condemned to die 
by the Garotta—that is, to be stran- 
gled by a cord; and the execution 
drew spectators from all parts of 
Spain. They left directions that a 
great many masses should be said for 
the repose of their sotls ; and it was 
observed that Donna Maria ate and 
slept well till the last—indeed, so well, 
that her counsel ventured to make use 
of the circumstance in her defence; 
maintaining that such good appetite 
and peaceful rest were certain signs of 
innocence. But the full confession of 
both criminals disproved the assertion, 
and justified the law. 

About the same period a case of 
husband-killing occurred in Ham- 
burgh, which is almost unique in its 
‘letails. 

One morning, in the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1786, two labourers found, on 
the road between Hamburgh and Lu- 
beck, a large package, wrapt in mat- 
ting, which they imagined must have 
fallen from some of the carrier’s carts, 
which are in the habit of passing that 
way. They lifted it up, and conveyed 
it to the nearest house, where, whether 
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from curiosity or suspicion does not 
appear, it was opened ; and in it, to 
the amazement and horror of the by- 
standers, was found a human body, 
without head, arms, or hands. 

As the authorities, on being in- 
formed of the circumstance, refused 
to interfere, and as nobody could be 
found who would open their doors to 
so frightful a guest, although the la- 
bourers for some time bore their hi- 
deous burthen from house to house to 
seek a resting place for it, the first 
finders thought it better to carry it 
back, and leave it where they had dis- 
covered it. 

This event occurred on Friday, the 
24th, and on the evening of the same 
day, as the post wagon, from Lubeck, 


was passing the spot, the attention of 


the postilions was attracted by the 
horses shying at a bundle lying on the 
road, which, on examination, proved 
to contain two hands and a human 
head, wrapt in a handkerchief; and a 
little way further they came upon the 
body which the labourers had left 
there. 

The affair now became public; the 
authorities stept forward; announce- 
ments of the fact were inserted in the 
public journals, and investigations set 
on foot for the discovery of the mur- 
derer. 

The body appeared to be that of a 
man about fifty years of age, in good 
health ; and from the articles of dress 
he wore, in a respectable condition of 
life. The sack which contained it was 
marked P. R. W., and the shirt, which 
was of rather fine linen, bore the let- 
ters J. M. H. Enclosing the body, 
within the sack, was a well-stuffed pil- 
low. 

The first link found in the chain of 
evidence was, that on the same 24th 
of February, about ten o’clock in the 
morning, the labourers had observed a 
carriage drawn by four black horses, 
with a coachman and postilion, stand- 
ing in front of the new Inn, at a spot 
called the Fleishgaffel ; whether any 
body was within it they could not say. 
It started on the Lubeck road whilst 
they were near, the horses going at 
such a considerable pace, that when it 
reached the Hogenberg, where the 
road is steep, they lost sight of it. It 
was exactly at that spot they after- 
wards found the body. Later in the 
day, they observed the same carriage 
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pass through Lutzen, on the way back 
to Hamburgh. 

When the news reached the latter 
city, a suspicion arose, partly founded 
on the letters P. R. W. observed on 
the sack, that the murdered person was 
a certain tobacco merchant, called 
Wiichtler, who, according to his wife’s 
report, had left home for a journey, 
on Wednesday, the 22nd. It was re- 
marked, however, that nobody what- 
ever had either seen him depart, or 
vas aware of his intention to do so; 
and it was well known that the hus- 
band and wife had frequent disagree- 
ments. 

The suspicions were considerably 
augmented when, on the 29th, a per- 
son called Hennigs, who let out horses 
and carriages by the job, came forward 
to say, that he had been applied to by 
Frau Wiichtler, whose neighbour he 
was, and with whom he was well ac- 
quainted, to convey her as far as Lu- 
beck, where she expected to meet her 
husband. She was extremely urgent 
with him to set out on Thursday even- 
ing; but he had refused to travel by 
night, on account of the time of year ; 
and they had agreed to start at an 
early hour on the Friday. She was so 
impatient to depart, that even before 
that hour arrived, she had sent a mes- 
senger to hasten him. As she had 
mentioned that she should have rather 
a cumbersome package to carry with 
her, he had recommended that she 
should allow him to fetch it and arrange 
it on the carriage before hand; but 
she said it was not necessary; she 
would see to that herself. Even in the 
morning he had not seen the package, 
for it was carried out whilst he was up 
stairs taking a cup of coffee, by her 
invitation, 

When they reached the Hogenberg, 
Frau Wiichtler called to him to stop, 
and saying she felt poorly; she re- 
quested him and the driver to walk 
forwards a little way, taking the child 
who accompanied her with them. 
They did so; but in a few minutes 
rejoined the carriage, and found the 
lady apparently quite recovered, and 
already preparing to lead the horses 
forwards. 

When they had proceeded a little 
further, the same thing recurred ; she 
complained again of illness, and re- 
quested Hennigs to return to Ham- 
burgh, as she found herself unable to 
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go forward. He complied; having 
first proceeded as far as Schéneberg, 
for the purpose of baiting his horses. 
They had reached Hamburgh on the 
same evening. He had no suspicion 
of any thing wrong at the time ; but 
on hearing that a body had been found 
exactly on the spot where the lady had 
descended from the carriage, he had 
thought it his duty to come forward. 

Upon this disclosure, persons ac- 
quainted with Wiichtler were ordered 
to visit Lubeck, for the purpose of 
identifying the remains. Their report 
confirmed the worst surmises; the 
murdered person was, beyond a doubt, 
the tobacco merchant! 

It seems strange, that on such pre- 
sumptive evidence as this, Frau Wiicht- 
ler should not have been arrested ; 
however, she was not. They only 
placed a guard before her house, to 
prevent her communicating with per- 
sons from without; whilst crowds of 
excited and curious people assembled 
before her door, gratuitously perform- 
ing the same office. 

A variety of circumstances now 
came to light that strongly tended to 
inculpate her. As the house was very 
small, it seemed almost impossible that 
Wiichtler could have left it, as she 
asserted, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, unheard by the servants; nor 
could she assign any reasonable motive 
for his going at all. He had taken 
neither trunk nor portmanteau ; and 
his boots, knee-buckles, straps, and a 
black kerchief he wore round his 
throat, were left behind. Early in the 
morning of the 22nd, she had sent for 
a laundress, called Newmann, and 
given her a blood-stained bed to wash, 
with strict injunctions to bring it back 
clean on the following Saturday. New- 
mann said that she found Frau Wiicht- 
ler sitting on her husband’s bed, as 
white as a corpse.” And when the 
laundress left her, she shut herself up 
in the chamber, having first ordered a 
large pitcher of water to be brought 
to the door ; which pitcher was after- 
wards found empty. 

An idea prevailed at first that the 
servants had been privy to, if not con- 
cerned in, the murder ; but investiga- 
tion proved this suspicion to be ground- 
less. Their report of the matter, as far 
as they knew, tended also to exonerate 
a young hair dresser, for whom Frau 
Wiichtler seems to have entertained 
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an undue partiality ; and who was a 
subject of frequent altercation betwixt 
this unfortunate couple. 

The servants deposed that on the 
evening previous to the murder, a 
dispute on this subject had arisen, in 
which the husband threatened to be 
revenged on the object of his jealousy ; 
and that he had gone to his room, 
brandishing the kitchen hatchet, which 
he declared was to be the instrument 
of his vengeance; and that Frau 
Wiichtler had desired them to hide it 
under the child’s bed, that it might 
be out of her husband's way, as she 
feared for her life. 

About half past two, Frau Wiicht- 
ler awoke the servants, and ordered 
coffee to be immediately prepared for 
her husband, who was about to start 
on ajourney. The cook went below 
to get it ready; but she desired the 
waiting-maid to stay beside her ; and 
when it was brought up they drank it 
together, the wife sitting the while on 
the side of her husband’s bed, and 
looking very pale. She said she had 
been disturbed and had no sleep, on 
account of her husband’s early depart- 
ure. The bed-clothes were drawn up, 
and the servants supposed their master 
to be lying there asleep; but after 
some time, as he did not stir, they in- 
quired for him, and were told that he 
had just stept to a neighbour's to see 
to the packing of some wares he in- 
tended to take away with him, and 
would be back immediately. She as- 
serted in her own defence that he did 
return while the servants were below ; 
however they did not see him ; and it 
appears clearly, that whilst she was 
sitting on the side of the bed drinking 
coffee with her maid, and talking, as 
they said, of indifferent matters, the 
murdered man was lying under the 
bed-clothes—a scene altogether worthy 
of a French melo-drama. 

It was after this that she sent for the 
laundress, and then shut herself up 
for some hours. When the servants 
were again admitted to her room, she 
appeared to have been washing linen ; 
the water was red, and there were 
some stains of blood upon the floor. 
One of these seemed to point to aneigh- 
bouring room, and the cook,whose curi- 
osity was somewhat aroused, went there. 
She saw three sacks standing together ; 
two contained foul linen, but in the 
middle one she thought she felt a 


















































human head. Horror-struck, she has- 
tily quitted the room, but she could 
not resist the feeling that urged her to 
return, and now she was sure of it ; 
she felt not only the head, but the 
knees, and calves of the legs. 

Overcome with terror, she rushed 
out of the room, and went below to 
the kitchen, where her mistress pre- 
sently came, and forbade any body to 
enter that particular chamber, “ as 
there were some trifles there that she 
did not wish disturbed.” When she 
was gone, the cook, however, crept up 
stairs again; but now the door was 
fastened. The woman said in her evi- 
dence that it occurred to her that it 
must be her master ; but on the other 
hand she had thought it impossible 
that her mistress could have contrived 
and executed such a deed alone. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon it 
was customary to ligkt a fire in the 
now mysterious chamber ; and when 
that hour arrived the cook inquired if 
she might enter it for that purpose. 
Her mistress bade her go, and she 
now found it open; but where the 
sack had stood she saw a large piece 
of wood that belonged to Wichtler ; 
the floor was wet, and appeared to 
have been lately washed. 

During the whole of the day Frau 
Wiichtler pretended to be expecting 
her husband’s return; and seeing the 
hair-dresser pass beneath the window, 
she called him in, told him Wichtler 
would be back presently, and talked 
to*him for half an hour without be- 
traying the slightest confusion. In 
the evening she gave up all expecta- 
tions of seeing her husband that day. 
She said he had doubtless gone on to 
Lubeck, and she desired the waiting- 
maid to bid her mother come and pass 
the night with her—a significant cir- 
cumstance. However long her hus- 
band had been absent, she had never 
made such a request before. Her 
guilty conscience feared the night. 

On the following day, which was 
Thursday, she made arrangements 
with Hennigs about the journey, and 
invited Scheely, the young hair-dresser, 
to accompany her, which he declined. 
She also employed a porter to pack up 
a variety of wares, which she said she 
was going to carry to her husband. 
In the i.iddle of the night the old 
woman, ».ho still slept with her, ex- 
pressed some apprehension with respect 
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to the safety of Herr Wiichtler. Not 
that she suspected he had been mur- 
dered ; but she represented to the 
lady that she should not have allowed 
him to leave home after so serious a 
disagreement as they had had on Tues- 
day evening ; “who could tell but he 
might make away with himself?” But 
Frau Wiichtler bade her fear no- 
thing; she knew him better !” 

When the carriage arrived on Fri- 
day morning, she invited Hennigs and 
the postilion to come up stairs to drink 
coffee ; at the same time bidding the ser- 
vant to remain above with the children. 
During this interval it was, that with 
the porter’s assistance, the mysterious 
sack, now sewed in matting, was car- 
ried below, and placed in the carriage, 
“leaning against the opposite door.” 
Then all being ready she took her 
youngest daughter by the hand; they 
stept in, Hennigs mounted the box, 
and they drove away. 

There was one more witness against 
her—this very daughter, a child of 
seven years old. She was accustomed 
to sleep with her father ; and she re- 
lated that on the night in question, 
just as the clock was striking two, her 
mother had lifted her out of the fa- 
ther’s bed, and had placed her in the 
other, with her brothers. The sud- 
denness of the action seems thoroughly 
to have awakened the child, for al- 
though she was bade go to sleep again 
directly, she found it impossible to do 
so; and as she lay feigning sleep to sa- 
tisfy her mother, she observed her 
leave the room, and presently return 
with a hatchet, with which she struck 
the father ; “ Father stirred a little ; 
and there was blood upon the sheet. 
Then mother sat down on father’s bed 
and drew the clothes up over him, and 
I went to sleep.” 

At a second examination, this little 
girl said that the young hair-dresser 
had been present, and assisted at the 
murder; and that she had also wit- 
nessed the dismembering of the body. 
The barber’s alibi, however, was clearly 
proved, although the other particu- 
lars of her relation were correct ; 
for Frau Wiichtler made a full con- 
fession before she died ; which, strange 
to say, was not till three years after 
the murder, so long did the trial con- 
tinue in spite of her evide~t guilt. 
In the course of it, she ac used a 
dyer called Kihn of having com- 
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mitted the crime, at her instigation. 
Kiihn had no great difficulty in prov- 
ing his innocence; but he said that 
although he had not done it himself, 
and indeed had no acquaintance with 
Frau Wiichtler, that he nevertheless 
knew very well who had done it; 
it was a person called Jauché; a 
manufacturer of varnish. Yet, was 
Jauché as innocent as his accuser ; 
the grounds of whose impeachment 
were, that a voice from heaven had 
informed him of Jauché’s guilt, whilst 
he was in prison; and that though 
very poor before, Jauché had exhi- 
bited symptoms of affluence since the 
tobacco merchant’s death. 

Frau Wiichtler was executed on 
the 14th of November, 1788, after 
having been several times submitted 
to the torture; a custom which we 
are rather surprised to find existing 
at Hamburg at so late a period. 
Though pain extorted various contra- 
dictory confessions from her, she only 
avowed the truth on the day of her 
death ; and then upon conditions that 
it should not be disclosed whilst she 
was alive. She said that she had 
committed the murder herself with- 
out any assistance; and that the act 
had been prompted by revenge against 
her husband for having affronted her 
in the presence of others. 

How thisextraordinary and wretched 
woman died, the records do not in- 
form us; but during the course of 
the proceedings, she frequently boast- 
ed of her invincible character ; and 
indeed, except the fear that caused 
her to send for the old woman to 
sleep with her, and which on some 
following nights prevailed so far, as 
to make her request her maids not 
only to bring their bed into her cham- 
ber, but to watch by her whilst she 
slept, she seems scarcely to have ex- 
hibited any characteristic of humanity. 
She deliberately murdered and dis- 
membered her husband in the pre- 
sence of her children, the eldest of 
whom was eleven years of age, and 
who might or might not be asleep—one 
of them, as it was proved, was awake ; 
she drank coffee with half a dozen 
people, her maids, Shultz, Griiner 
the schoolmaster, &c. seated on the 
bed where lay her victim, covered 
by the bed-clothes. She conversed 
cheerfully on the journey to Lubeck, 
in spite of her fearful travelling com- 
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panion, and ate heartily where they 
stopped to bait, of provisions which had 
been placed in the carriage under the 
mysterious package ! 

How her physical strength suf- 
ficed to make such arrangements and 
contrivances for concealment, in the 
course of the fatal morning after the 
murder, without any assistance, was 
so great a matter of wonder at the 
time, that it was the main cause of 
the protracted trial. The authorities 
could not for a long time be con- 
vinced that she had neither aiders nor 
abettors. 

But to return to the poisoners of 
the present century. 

Madame Ursinus was a woman of 
rank, the widow of a man who held 
a distinguished office under govern- 
ment; and who from her own per- 
sonal endowments, as well as her for- 
tune and condition, lived beloved, ad- 
mired, and respected, in the first 
circles of Berlin. Her manners were 
peculiarly fascinating and endearing, 
her reputation was unblemished, and 
her universal charity and benevolence 
caused her to be as much beloved by 
the poor, as she was respected by the 
rich. 

Her husband, the privy councillor 
Ursinus, had died in the year 1800, 
and the usual period of mourning 
and retirement having expired, the 
lady had opened her doors again to 
her friends, and was in the habit of 
seeing a great deal of company. On 
the 5th of March, 1803, there was 
an assembly at her house, and she was 
sitting at the whist table, when one 
of her footmen entered with evident 
signs of terror in his countenance, 
saying that several officers of police 
were in the ante-chamber, and desired 
to speak with her. Madame Ursi- 
nus rose from her seat without be- 
traying the smallest agitation, grace- 
fully apologized to her friends for 
the interruption, and quitted the room 
with the remark that it must be some 
mistake, and she would just speak to 
the officers and return immediately. 

But she came not—the brilliant 
company sat still with their cards in 
their hands—several minutes elapsed— 
a quarter of an hour—still no Ma- 
dame Ursinus. They looked at each 
other—whatcoulditmean? Presently, 
a liveried servant with his face pale as 
ashes, appeared at the door, and a 


whisper ran around the room, that 
Madame Ursinus had been arrested, 


for administering poison to one of 


her servants, and had been carried 
to prison. Ifa volcano had sud- 
denly arisen and spouted flames in the 
middle of the city, it could not have 
created greater amazement. The ex- 
citement was indescribable. 

Theearliest particulars that reached 
the public were as follows: — 

One of her servants, called Ben- 
jamin Klein, who apparently acted as 
butler, had complained some time in 
the month of February, of being un- 
well; and Madame Ursinus had re- 
commended him to take some broth, 
which she herself administered. In- 
stead of being the better for it, he 
found himself worse; and on the 
28th, she gave him some raisins, 
which were to act as an emetic. He 
became, in fact, very sick; and suf- 
fered such extreme pain, that he said 
he thoughthe must vomit more before 
he should be relieved. She then gave 
him some rice milk, and finally, on 
the 3rd of March, some plums; but 
these last, instead of eating, he car- 
ried to an apothecary, who found 
them stuffed with arsenic. The man 
grew worse and worse ; and the phy- 
sicians declared his sufferings were 
the effect of poison; upon this Ma- 
dame Ursinus was arrested. 

These rumours were soon followed 
by others. It was remembered that 
a certain Dutch officer, named Ra- 
gay, to whom Madame Ursinus had 
been much attached, had died of a 
strange and lingering disease ; that 
the privy councillor, her husband, had 
been seized with a violent vomiting 
in the night, during which time no 
one had attended him but herself ; and 
that he had died on the following 
morning, shortly after the arrival of 
his medical attendants; and thirdly, 
that a maiden aunt of the lady’s had 
died in a somewhat like manner, in 
the year 1801. It was asserted, that 
she had poisoned them all; and the 
bodies of the two latter were disin- 
terred and examined. With respect 
to the husband, nothing could be 
made out; but the presumption that 
she had poisoned the aunt was very 
strong, both from the state of the 
intestines, and the clearly established 
fact that she had arsenic in her pos- 
session whilst she was with the de- 
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ceased in her last illness. As for 
Ragay, the doctors who had attended 
him said that he had died of con- 
sumption. Certain it was, however, 
that for years she had been in the 
habit of carrying a provision of poison 
about with her. She declared on her 
trial, that she kept it with the inten- 
tion of destroying her own life ; and 
that she had poisoned Klein in order 
to have an opportunity of observing 
the effects of arsenic, and ascertain- 
ing the requisite dose; but nobody 
had ever seen any symptoms of her 
entertaining such a design. 

The servant Klein did not die, but 
after much suffering recovered, and 
lived for twenty-eight years on a pen- 
sion assigned to him out of the pro- 
perty of his mistress. In reference 
to this, people used to point him out 
to strangers as “the man who lived 
by poison.” Neither, however much 
appearances were against her, could 
Madame Ursinus be convicted of the 
two first crimes laid to her charge ; 
but she was found guilty of poisoning 
her aunt, and for that and the at- 
tempt on the life of Klein, she was 
sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. 
She was confined in the- fortress of 
Glatz, where she was allowed a well- 
furnished room, with a great many 
conveniences, and a female compa- 
nion to cheer her solitude. She was 
also visited by a vast number of 
strangers, whom she very willingly 
received; and if they were influ- 
ential persons she never failed to so- 
licit their interference in her favour. 
She wore satins and fine linen; and 
seems, in consideration of her rank 
and connexions, to have been treated 
with a degree of indulgence she little 
deserved. She lived in this confine- 
ment for thirty years; and then, be- 
ing seventy years of age, she received 
some further mitigation of her penalty ; 
being permitted to live freely within 
certain precincts of the city. Here 
she received company, and was visited, 
not only by foreigners, but by her 
own country people; and it is related 
that a lady, at one of her evening 
parties, having evinced some unea- 
siness at seeing grains of a white sub- 
stance sprinkled over a salad she was 
about to eat, Madame Ursinus said 
sarcastically, “ Don’t be afraid ; it’s 
not arsenic,” 

Indeed, on the very day she was 





set free, she invited a party to take 
coffee with her ; and the next morn- 
ing it was currently reported that 
every one of the company had been 
poisoned. Very ill they were; but 
the cause of their indisposition proved 
to be the waggery of some thought- 
less person, who for the purpose of 
giving them a fright, had contrived 
to mix some drugs with the coffee. 

Madame Ursinus lived to a great 
age, and at length died in the year 

1836, in the odour of sanctity. Five 
carriages, full of friends and acquaint- 
ance followed the hearse that bore her 
to her last home; the churchyard could 
not contain the crowds that assembled 
to witness the interment ; twelve poor 
orphans sang hymns of gratitude over 
her grave; and friendly hands strewed 
the earth that covered her with flow- 
ers. Yet, Madame Ursinus died with- 
out having ever confessed her crimes, 
nor, as far as could be judged by ap- 
pearances, ever repented of them ; 
neither was the motive for their com- 
mission ever clearly made out. 

The story we next turn to relates to 
a person in a different rank of life. 

In the year 1809, there resided in a 
part of Prussia, called the Oberland, 
a respectable middle-aged female, who 
supported herself by knitting. She 
was a widow, who had evidently seen 
and suffered much. Her deportment 
was particularly quiet, and her man- 
ner pleasing and friendly. The fear 
of God and the love of her neighbour 
appeared to be the ruling principles of 
her life ; and she was looked upon as 
a worthy, excellent person ; who, how- 
ever, in spite of her industry, found 
some difficulty in keeping herself above 
want. She went by the name of Nan- 
nette Schénleben. She was a native 
of Nuremburg, and her maiden name 
was Steinacker. After the vicissi- 
tudes of a varied life, she had settled 
down to this obscure and humble mode 
of existence ; but it was understood, 
that if an opportunity offered of im- 
proving her condition, she would be 
glad to avail herself of it. Her excel- 
lent reputation soon procured her 

such a situation as she desired. 

In the month of March, 1808, a 
person of the name of Glaser, who re- 
sided at Kasendorf, engaged her in the 
capacity of housekeeper, at the recom- 
mendation of his own son, who had 
some small dealings with her, and had 
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formed a very favourable opinion of 
her character. Her conduct soon 
procured her not only the approba- 
tion but the confidence of her master ; 
and the use she made of her influence 
was one that obtained her universal 
commendation. Glaser, a man of fifty 
years of age, had for several years 
been living apart from his wife. It 
was said that there was no fault on the 
part of the lady to justify this separa- 
tion ; and in spite of the i injury it was 
likely to do herself, Nannette under- 
took to bring about a reconciliation. 
She wrote letters to the wife ; she en- 
gaged the friends on both sides to aid 
her in this pious work; and even, 
though a Protestant herself, sent mo- 
ney to a Roman Catholic priest, with 
a request that he would say a mass for 
the sucess of her enterprize. 

It did succeed; Frau Glaser allowed 
herself to be persuaded—the husband 
declared himself prepared to receive 
her with open arms; and the lady, 
who was at a distance, started for 
Kasendorf ; but, as it appears, with a 
heavy heart, and strange presenti- 
ments. In a letter afterwards pro- 
duced, which she wrote to her rela- 
tions at the time, she said, “ I cannot 
describe what I feel ; there is a strug- 
rle within my heart that I am unable 
to account for! can it be a forewarn- 
ing of evil ?” 

The husband went some distance on 
the road to meet the wife; and Nan. 
nette prepared a fete for their recep- 
tion, which was not very consistent 
with the circumstances of the case. 
The whole village assembled to wel- 
come them; the house was decorated 
with garlands; the bed of this second 
bridal was strewn with flowers, and 
the following couplet was appended to 
the hangings :— 

“Tie widow's hand 
Has wove the vand.” 


These ill-judged and indelicate ar- 
rangements appear to have excited no 
displeasure amongst the parties con- 
cerned. 

Glaser seemed disposed to treat his 
wife with great kindness, and the lady 
was becoming quite reconciled to the 
re-union, when, unfortunately, she was 
taken ill, and died on the 26th of Au- 
gust ; exactly four weeks after her 
arrival at Kasendorf. 

Shortly after this unfortunate event, 
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Nannette transferred herself to the 
service of a gentleman called Groh- 
mann, who resided at Sanspareil.— 
Glaser gave her the best of characters. 
Grohmann was a fine young man, only 
twenty-eight years of age; but he 
suffered from frequent fits of gout ; 
and the devotion with which Nannette 
nursed him on these occasions, was 
truly admirable. 

In spite of her tender care, however, 
the young man thought he would rather 
be nursed by a wife, and he according ly 
made advances to a lady who accepted 
his proposals ; and every thing being 
arranged, the marriage was about to 
be solemnized, when Grohmann was 
taken suddenly ill. Nannette never 
quitted his bed side during the pro. 
gress of his sufferings, which were 
fearful; but he died, and she was in- 
consolable. Her tears and cries rent 
the hearts of all beholders. She was, 
however, under the necessity of seek- 
ing another situation ; and the man- 
ner in which she had conducted her- 
self in the two former places, recom- 
mended her so strongly, that a lady of 
the name of Gebhard, who was about 
to be confined, thought herself parti- 
cularly fortunate in obtaining her ser- 
vices. Accordingly, Nannette attended 
her during her indisposition, and the 
child was happily born; but on the 
third day things took an ill turn; the 

lady was seized with vomitings, and, 
after enduring much pain, she died. 
The infant was committed to the care 
of Nannette, who nursed it with the 
greatest tenderness. Some _ people 
were certainly silly enough to advise 
Mr. Gebhard not to keep i in his ser- 
vice so unlucky a person. Doubtless, 
she was an excellent woman, a clever 
servant; but misfortune seemed to 
follow her footsteps. Mr. Gebhard, 
however, had no belief in such fatali- 
ties, and, for several months, she re- 
mained in this house, at the head of 
his establishment ; and although cer- 
tainly, there were very frequent indis- 
positions amongst the servants, and 
even amongst the visiters who fre- 
quented the house, no suspicions were 
awakened ; and Nannette remained 
high in the esteem and confidence of 
her employer; till on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1809, a large party having 
assembled at Mr. Gebhard’ s, to play 
at bowls, the whole company were 
taken ill, after drinking some beer 
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cellar. 

Strange thoughts now seemed to 
have found their way into the minds of 
the sufferers. Nobody, however, ven- 
tured to denounce Nannette; they only 
urged Mr. Gebhard to part with her, 
she was so unlucky! To oblige them, 
he consented to do so; but ‘he gave 
her excellent testimoniala, and behaved 
to her in the most liberal manner. 

Nannette didnot conceal that she 
was very much pained by this dismis- 

sal, and expressed extreme grief at 
leaving her beloved little charge ; ; but 
she showed no temper. She was di- 
ligent, active, and obliging to the last 
moment—nay, even sportive; for it 
being remarked that she took the trou- 
ble of filling the salt-cellars with her 
own hands just before she departed, 
she said she did it “ to bring luck to 
those she left behind.” So kind was 
her master, that when the coach 
which was to carry her away came 
to the door, he invited her to take a 
cup of chocolate with him before she 
went. She took a tender leave of the 
child, and gave it some milk and biscuit, 
lamenting how much he would miss his 
kind nurse. This done, she bade adieu 
to her fellow-servants, and drove away. 

She had not, however, been gone a 
quarter of an hour, when the whole 
family, at least the child, and several 
persons who had partaken of the 
chocolate, were seized with violent 
pains and vomitings ; whereupon the 
servants declared their suspicions of 
Nannette. Many circumstances were 
recalled that rendered it scarcely pos- 
sible to doubt her guilt ; but so much 
difficulty had Gebhard in altering his 
opinion ‘of her, that though on exami- 
nation a quantity of arsenic was found 
in the salt barrel, he allowed a month 
to pass before he took any measures 
for her apprehension. 

Inthe mean time, quite at her ease, 
and with a degree of confidence that 
long impunity can alone account for, 
Nannette Schonleben pursued her jour- 
ney. On the road she wrote a letter 
to Mr. Gebhard, expressing her con- 
viction that the infant would be so un- 
happy without her that he would be 
under the necessity of recalling her ; 
and she remained for some days with- 
in such a distance as would have ren- 
dered her return easy. However, no 





summons reaching her, it became ne- 
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cessary to look for a residence else- 
where ; but she now found that where- 
ever she was known, people objected 
to receive her under their roof. 

At length, being driven from house 
to house, she resolved to seek re- 
fuge with her own daughter, who 
was married, and inhabited a small 
house in’ Franconia. When she 
reached the spot she found her son-in- 
law gaily dressed, surrounded by a 
party of his friends ; but, alas! there 
was no part in their rejoicings for her. 
Her daughter was in jail, and the hus- 
band, who had divorced her, was 
about to marry again. 

It was not till October, 1809, that 
Mr. Gebhard made up his mind to 
have Nannette apprehended. It was 
then found that she was the widow 
of a notary, whose name was Zwan- 
ziger, but that she had very good 
reasons for dropping this appella- 
tion and assuming another. She, of 
course, professed to be the most inno- 
cent creature in the world; but the 
bodies of the persons she had mur- 
dered were disinterred, and presented 
ample evidence of her guilt. Innu- 
merable circumstances were also re- 
called, showing that she had repeat- 
edly administered poison in greater or 
less quantities to the serv vants and vi- 
siters of her previous employers. 

Her trial commenced on the 16th 
April, 1810. She atfirst denied every- 
thing ; but when she learned that 
poison had been found in the stomachs 
of her victims, she confessed to having 
twice administered arsenic to the de- 
ceased Frau Glaser. She had no 
sooner made this avowal than she 
dropped to the earth as ifshe were shot; 
and fell into such violent convulsions 
that they were obliged to remove her 
from the court. 

In the interval tuat elapsed between 
her trial and execution, she wrote a 
sketch of her own biography, from 
which we learn that she was at this 
period about fifty years of age. She 
declared that she had been handsome 
in her youth, but no remains of beauty 
could be traced in her meagre, cada- 
verous features, the expression of 
which, in spite of the constrained 
smile that sat ever upon her lips,appears 
to have been odious and repelling, a 
circumstance which renders her suc- 
cessful deceptions the more extra- 
ordinary. 
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She was born at Nuremburgh 
where her father kept an inn, with the 
inauspicious sign of the Black Cross. 
Her parents died when she was very 
young, and she had been twice mar- 
ried. Her early life had been busy 
and cheerful. Zwanziger seems to have 
heen both apoor and an austere man. 
It was, as she said, still im hause ;” 
no stir, no bustle; and “she feared 
her husband as the child fears the 
rod.” In order to dissipate her me- 
lancholy, she had recourse to books. 
“* My first book,” she writes, “ was 
‘The Sorrows of Werter.’ The im- 
pression it made on me was so great 
that for some time I could do nothing 
but weep. Had I had a pistol I should 
certainly have shot myself. I next 
read ¢ Pamela,’ and * Emilia Galotte.’” 

The fruits of these studies seems to 
have been a diseased sentimentality 
that soon extinguished any germs of 
real feeling that nature had implanted 
in her; together with a great desire 
to render herself an object of interest, 
and to rise out of the humble situa- 
tion in which fortune had placed her. 
At the age of twenty-one she inherited 
some property that her parents had be- 
queathed her. On this accession of 
wealth, her husband seems for a time 
to have flung aside his moroseness. At 
all events he helped her to spend the 
money in balls and carousals; and 
when they came to the end of it, their 
former mode of life was resumed. He 
lived in the wine houses, and she alone; 
but as he constantly pressed her for 
supplies, which she had not the means 
of furnishing, she seems to have found 

a mode of raising funds, as discredit- 

able to herself as dishonourable to him. 

Fortune, however, once more smiled 
upon this well-matched pair. Zwan- 
ziger obtained a prize in the lottery ; 
and again the house resounded with 
the song and the dance. When this 
supply was exhausted, the lady eloped 
with an officer, but returned at the re- 
quest of her husband. He, however, 
applied for a divorce, and obtained it, 
but it was no sooner published, than 
they were re-married; andshe declared 
that after this they had lived very 
happily together, “she having re- 
marked that Zwanziger had noble 

sentiments and an affectionate heart!” 
The notary died suddenly in 1796, 
and it is by no means clear that she 

did not help him out of the world be- 

fore his time. From that period her 





fortune gradually declined, till she be- 
came a servant. She lived with a 
variety of people in different capacities, 
and amongst the rest as nursery-maid 
in some English families ! 

At this degradation her pride seems 
to have been dreadfully wounded. She 
‘laughed and cried in one breath ; 
and when !:-r employers issued their 
orders, she smiled and left their pre- 
sence respectfully, but made a point of 
neglecting their commands.” Na- 
turally, she had soon no commands 
to obey. 

She had next recourse to one of her 
former lovers. He received her for a 
time ; but as he soon became cold and 
neglectful, she resolved to open a vein 
in her arm and die. In this project, 
however, she failed, at least as far as 
regards the dying. She only lost a 
cupfull of blood; and the unfeeling 
man, instead of exhibiting any alarm, 
“turned away and laughed when she 
showed it him.” 

Determined to convince him of her 
sincerity, she next proceeded to the 
river to drown herself. ‘She took 
her maid servant with her, and a vo- 
lume of poems, which she read by the 
way. When she arrived at the fatal 
line— 

** My life’s so sad that I must end it!” 


she precipitated herself into the water. 
Two fishermen, however, who hap- 
pened to be at hand, dragged her out 
again, and she received no damage but 
the wetting of her clothes. As soon 
as they were sufficiently dry, she sent 
them by the maid to her hard-hearted 
lover, as a convincing proof of her in- 
exorable determination to quit a world 
in which she was so little appreciated. 
He returned them by the bearer with 
a small sum of money, and a strong 
recommendation to quit the place with- 
out delay; and that the farther she 
went the better he should be pleased.” 
To the want of compassion exhibited 
by this person she principally attribu- 
ted her embittered and revengeful 
spirit. In short, it would seem as if 
a devil had entered into her! « When 
I opened the vein in my arm,” she 
writes, “he laughed. And when I 
reminded him that I was not the first 
woman that had killed herself on his 
account, he laughed too! Henceforth, 
whenever I did any body a mischief, 
I said to myself, no body shews me 
mercy, and I will show none to others.” 


[Jan. 
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After this she entered into various 
services at Vienna and other places. 
Her last situation was in the family of 
a Mr. Von S——; but as the work 
was fatiguing and the wages low, she 
resolved to quit it, “ but her guardian 
angel whispered to her not to go with- 
out insuring herself some compensa- 
tion. On the same day, as one of the 
children was playing with his mother’s 
jewels, he offered her a ring. It 
seemed as if a voice within her bade 
her accept it.” She took the hint and 
departed. But this treacherous spirit 
having also prompted her to possess 
herself of the contents of an escrutoire, 
she was advertised, by name, in the 
public journals; and her son-in-law 
happening to see the paragraph, turned 
her out of doors. Upon this she wrote 
to reproach Mr. Von S. for his want 
of delicacy in thus exposing her ; and 
then changing her name to Schénleben, 
she established herself in a small town 
called Neumarkt, as an instructor of 
young females, in needle-work, &c. 
For some time she conducted herself 
prudently, and might have prospered 
had she not admitted the visits of an 
antiquated military debauchee, whom 
she hoped to inveigle into marriage, 
and thus “to recover her position in 
life, and to hear herself called ‘Your 
Excellency,’ before she died!” 

Her project failed ; and having lost 
both her lover and her newly acquired 
reputation, she was obliged again to 
set out upon her travels. Then it was 
she settled in the Oberland, where 
we first introduced her; and by her 
quiet demeanour, piety, and humility, 
contrived to establish herself oncemore 
in the good opinion of her neigh- 
bours. But whilst her outward bear- 
ing was that of a saint, her heart was 
full of hatred and revenge; and she 
longed to retaliate upon mankind the 
misery she fancied they had inflicted 
upon her. 

She seems to have had two pro- 
jects—vengeance and her own reinte- 
gration. For twenty years she had 
been driven about the world, subject 
to all sorts of insults and indignities. 
She was now fifty years of age; but 
she did not despair of repairing her 
fortunes by marriage. The servile 
condition was hateful to her. To be 
once more a lady, and command others 
as she had been commanded, was her 
hope and her object. But how diffi- 
cult anenterprise! What road was 
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open to her? She wanted power— 
and after seeking in all directions for 
the weapon that was to acquire it, she 
fixed upon poison as the means of her 
worldly advancement and the instru- 
ment of her; hoarded vengeance. 

It was with this view that she 
brought about the reconciliation be- 
tween Glaser and his wife. The vic- 
tim’s path was strown with flowers— 
garlands wreathed the bed of this 
second bridal, and peans welcomed 
her to her husband’s home; but the 
mortal poison was already in her cup. 

By her assiduous attention during 
his fits of sickness, she hoped to win 
the heart of her next master, Groh- 
man; but when she found he was about 
to marry another, she compensated 
herself for her disappointment by the 
gratification of her revenge. 

With the same object she poisoned 
Gebhard’s wife; she gave arsenic to 
the child when she quitted him, in the 
hope that his consequent uneasiness 
and cries would occasion her recall ; 
and for the innumerable other persons 
to whom she administered smaller 
doses, slight offences, and her immiti- 
gable hatred to mankind, were the im- 
pelling motives, 

By her own confession, it is evident 
that she revelled in the sense of power 
she enjoyed from the possession of this 
secret and murderous weapon. From 
the gratification it afforded her, she 
grew actually to love it for its own 
sake. When, in prison, a parcel of 
arsenic was placed before her, her eyes 
glistened with the passionate desire to 
possess it; and when she was about to 
be executed, she avowed that her death 
would be a happy event for mankind, 
as she was sure she never could have 
renounced the pleasure of using it. 

She took a great liking to the advo- 
cate that defended her ; and exhibited 
her regard by requesting that, if it 
were permitted, she might be allowed 
to visit him from the other world, in 
order to give him demonstrative evi- 
dence of a future life. 

She died without repentance; and 
took leave of the sheriff and execu- 
tioner on the scaffold with as courteous 
a bow as if she were retiring from 
a morning visit. 

We shall close our accounts of these 
female enormities with the case of 
Gesche Margaretta Gottfried, which 
we must, however, reserve for our 
next number. 

F 
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EDWARD BUNTING, 


Amonest the many indications observable of a tendency towards right thinking 
in our own beloved portion of the empire, the writings of some of our local 
cotemporaries might lead us to the conclusion that, as a people, we are begin- 
ning to entertain feelings of interest and pride in the illustrious men of our own 
country, who, by theit virtues or well-directed talents, have contributed to 
our stock of happiness, and made the name of Irishman d¢ servedly respected : 

and, could we be satisfied that such is the fact, we might well rejoice at an evi- 
dence so incontrovertible of our advance in the social state, and indulge the best 
founded hopes of an ultimate national greatness. Towards such a desirable 
result we have ourselves endeavoured to contribute—with pure intentions 
certainly, though, we fear, not always well or wisely ; for we acknowledge with 
regret, “that, in common with our liter rary cotempor aries, the human idols we 
have set up for popular worship, have not always been of that class deserving 
such reverence, while some eminently entitled to it have been allow ed 
to rest in darkness. And as, working with various hands, we are neces- 
sarily, to a gteat extent, as well the reflectors as leaders of public opinion, 
we fear that this acknowledgment may be taken as a proof that, as 
yet, the country has made but small progress towards that mental charac- 
ter which is indicative of high civilization. It is the same with nations 
as with individuals—we can judge of them unerringly by the company which 
they keep: and that country which takes to its affections those only who 
minister to its faults, its prejudices, or its worldly selfish interests, has no more 
claim to the reputation of true greatness, than the man who makes knaves and 
sycophants his familiar associates. As old sop has told us, the jewel on the 
dunghill was worthless to the cock, in comparison with the grain of barley 
which contributed to his bodily comfort; and the noblest works of human 
genius, the noblest qualities of human vir tue, will be little esteemed by a semi- 
civilized people, in comparison with those coarser mental qualities on which 
they are predisposed to feed and content to wither. Can we, then, honestly say, 
that amongst us, as yet, the men who have been most applauded, and held up to 
popular admiration, have been chiefly of those distinguished for the former quali- 
ties or for the latter ; the men deserving of a nation’s regard, for the enduring hap- 
piness they have c ontributed to confer upon it, or,the men who, by their craft and 
dishonesty, their reckless animal courage, or their misapplied talents in the fur- 
therance of factious objects, have contributed to retard and too often obstruct its 
progress. Alas! we fear not. Nor have we, perhaps, in a country so unhap- 
pily circumstanced—from many concurring causes unnecessary to be stated here 
—a right to expect that for a time it can be otherwise. Yet we have no reason 
to despair, or, perhaps, even to complain overmuch. A bright and glorious 
light is obviously illuminating our long darkened-horizon, and is daily becoming 
more and more refulgent. It is the conquering light of education ; and it is 
our duty as well as our interest to do our utmost in the right direction of its 
beams, so that they may penetrate the most darkened and unwholesome recesses 
of the national mind, and we call upon our literary cotemporaries to aid us, 
not coldly, but ardently and wisely, in this good work. And in the holding up 
to our countrymen, as objects to be honoured or imit: ited, the illustrious men 
of Ireland, either of the present or past times, let them in future be less of 
the fighting or of the talking classes, for we have had enough of them, and 
they have but rarely deserved such glorification. Let our worthies be 
chiefly of the peaceful and intellectual kind, who have laboured for good for 
its own sake, and the satisfaction of their own consciences. Let them 
be of the pastors who have most worthily fulfilled their duties to their 
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Divine Master, by the inculcation of the principles of peace, and charity, and 
brotherly love—of the physicians who have most eminently distinguished them- 
selves in their god-like calling, and we have had many such, by the alleviation 
of human suffering, and whose benevolence has been equal to their skill—of the 
lawyers whose eloquence and intellectual attainments have been devoted not to 
selfish aggrandizement and the purposes of faction, but to the furtherance of 
order, truth, and justice. Let them be of the politicians who, whatever may 
have been their errors, have laboured solely for their country’s good—of the 
men of learning and research, who have given us pictures of the past, not dis- 
torted to mislead us, but, by their truth, to enlighten and guide us for the 
future. Let them be of the poets and men of literature, who have best sounded 
the depths of the human heart to show us how much there is in it not earthy, 
but derived from heaven. Let them, again, be of the men of science, who, by 
their labours, have made us more deeply appreciate the omnipotence of the 
Creator and Sustainer, by making us more acquainted with the wisdom and 
goodness of his wondrous works. And of the men of arts—the painters and 
sculptors, who, by the exercise of their fine sensibilities, backed by a laborious 
intellectual toil, have given us a deeper insight into the mysterious principles of 
beauty which reigns throughout those works—the architect, who has best 
taught us how to construct works conducive to our national glory, and according 
with the spirit of that mysterious beauty which reigns in the works of God, 
and to erect fit temples to His honor, and for His praise. And, lastly, of the mu- 
sicians, who, gifted with the same fine sensibilities, and employing the same toil, 
through a different organ of sense, by no vain, or trifling, but by a right and 
solemn direction of their art, have drawn down strains of melody and harmonies 
from heaven, to elevate, or soothe, or soften our earthly tendencies, and 
given us the purest pleasure receivable through the senses of which our 
nature is susceptible. Of such should be the men whom a nation should take to 
their affections, and whose memories it should hold in honor ; but not of these 
alone, for there are many other modes by which the nobler qualities of man’s na- 
ture may be exercised for the benefit of his country and kind, which should equally 
entitle him to our reverence, and which, though from their unobtrusive nature 
they may fail to meet such return, will be sure of their reward from a higher dis- 
penser ; and when, of such, a nation proudly boasts, it may also assert its right 
to be considered civilized, and the claim will be allowed—but not till then. 

But, our readers will exclaim, what inthe world has all this, —we confess some- 
what common-place, though, we trust not, useless,—sermonizing to do with the 
portrait of the poor Irish musician placed at the front of our article. Have 
patience, reader, for a moment, and we shall enlighten you. Beit known to 
you, then, that we have been beguiled into it unconsciously by the considera- 
tion, that, at a period when we are making daily some fuss about our nation- 
ality, and genius, and so forth, and lauding to the skies the memories of men 
whose claims to such honour are often very doubtful, the said musician— 
Edward Bunting—was allowed to be carried to the grave, and to slumber 
there, without even the tribute of a newspaper paragraph to do his me- 
mory honour! He was of no party, and therefore honoured of none. 
And yet this unhonoured man was the preserver of his country’s mu- 
sic a treasure, of which, perhaps, more than any other they possess, 
they may be justly proud, for it is peculiarly their own—the unmistake- 
able evidence ofa soul in the national character, deep, noble, most tender 
and impassioned, and from which any amount of improvement or of greatness 
may under happy circumstances be anticipated—a copious stream of melody so 
exquisitely touching that it is sure to reach the hearts of and be honoured by all 
who happily have music in their souls, yet which is doubly powerful on the hearts 
of those of which it is the true expression, and which from a thousand associa- 
tions should be ever dear to them. For ourselves, who can only claim to be in 
part Irish by blood, though, we trust, wholly so in heart, we confess that had we 
been without this treasure our affections for our country would not be, or ever 
have been, as intense as they now are. That music has been the dearest enjoyment 
of our leisure hours when our minds required rest—a precious uniting link around 
the domestic hearth—and a priceless solace under the pressure of worldly cares 
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and sorrows ; and as we ever felt, while he was amongst us, a most grateful and 
affectionate regard for the man who had supplied us with so much pure happi- 
ness, so, we can do no less than honour his memory now that he is in the grave. 

But this is not the only, though it is the greatest claim, which the memory of 
Edward Bunting has to our regard. It is to him that, in a certain sense, we owe 
the origin and existence of those exquisite lyrics of our national poet so honorable 
to our country as well as to himself, and from which, more perhaps than any 
other of his works, his memory will be sure to live. It was the early collection 
of Irish melodies published by Bunting that first called up, and we may well 
believe supplied to some extent the inspiration exhibited in so many of those im- 
mortal works ; and we may well hope that they will yet awaken in the minds of 
future poets of our country powers not less deserving of honour than his own. 
As the poet himself says :— 


‘* If the pulse of the patriot, soldier, or lover, 
Have throbb’d at our lay, ’tis thy glory alone, 
I was but as the wind, passing heedlessly over, 
And all the wild sweetness I waked was thy own.” 


But let us quote our poet’s own frank acknowledgment of a fact so honourable 
to Mr. Bunting’s memory. It is found in the Preface to the fourth volume of 
Mr. Moore’s collected poetical works, and which contains his Irish Melodies :— 


‘** There can be no doubt,” the poet writes, “that to the zeal and industry of Mr. 
Bunting his country is indebted for the preservation of her old national airs. During 
the prevalence of the Penal Code the music of Ireland was made to share in the fate 
of its people. Both were alike shut out from the pale of civilized life ; and seldom 
anywhere but in the huts of the proscribed race could the sweet voice of the songs 
of other days be heard. Even of that class, the itinerant harpers, among whom 
for a long period our ancient music had been kept alive, there remained but few to 
continue the precious tradition; and a great music meeting held at Belfast in the 
year 1792, at which the two or three still remaining of the old race of wandering 

arpers assisted, exhibited the last public effort made by the lovers of Irish music, 
to preserve to their country the only grace or ornament left to her, out of the 
wreck of all her liberties and hopes. Thus what the fierce legislature of the Pale 
had endeavoured vainly through so many centuries to effect—the utter extinction 
of Ireland’s minstrelsy—the deadly pressure of the Penal Laws had nearly, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, accomplished ; and, but for the zeal and intelligent 
research of Mr. Bunting, at that crisis, the greater part of our musical treasures 
would probably have been lost to the world. It was in the year 1796 that this gen- 
tleman published his first volume; and the national spirit and hope then wakened 
in Ireland, by the rapid spread of the democratic principle through Europe, could 
not but insure a most cordial reception for such a work ;—flattering as it was to 
the fond dreams of Erin’s early days, and containing in itself, indeed, remarkable 
testimony to the truth of her claims to an early date of civilization. 

“Tt was in the year 1797 that, through the medium of Mr. Bunting’s book, I 
was first made acquainted with the beauties of our native music. A young friend 
of our family, Edward Hudson, the nephew of an eminent dentist of that name, 
who played with much taste and feeling on the flute, and, unluckily for himself, 
was but too deeply warmed with the patriotic ardour then kindling around him, 
was the first who made known to me this rich mine of our country’s melodies—a 
mine, from the working of which my humble labours as a poet have since then de- 
rived their sole lustre and value.” 


Having, now, as we trust, sufficiently established Edward Bunting’s claim to 
a place—and a distinguished one too—in our “Portrait Gallery,” we proceed 
to lay before our readers a sketch of his life, such as our limited space and 
scanty materials will permit us to supply. 

Like many of those who have rendered our country most worthy service, 
Edward Bunting, as his name indicates, was of English origin, at least by the 
male side. His father, who was by profession an engineer, was a native of 
Derby, who came over to this country to direct the works at the Dungannon 
colliery ; and who, marrying an Irishwoman, remained and died here, leaving 
three sons after him, who were all musicians, and of whom Edward was the 
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youngest. It was, however, of his descent through the mother's side that Ed- 
ward Bunting was most proud to boast. She was the lineal descendant of a 
certain chief of an ancient clan, of the Hy Niall race, seated in Tyrone,— 
named Para, or Patrick Gruama O’Quin, who was killed in arms in July, 
1642; and it was to this origin that Bunting attributed his musical talents, 
as well as certain strong Irish predilections, for which he was, through life, re- 
markable. He was born at Armagh, in the month of February, 1773. Ata 
very early age he had the misfortune to lose his father, who left him unpro- 
vided for ; and, at the age of nine, having already shown a decided predilection 
for music, he was removed to Drogheda, where his eldest brother, Anthony,— 
an estimable gentleman and citizen of Dublin, who yet survives him,—was then 
located as a music teacher and organist. Here he remained for two years, 
during which he received musical instruction from his brother, and made such 
progress in his art, that his fame spread to Belfast, whither, at the age ef eleven, 
he proceeded, at the invitation of Mr. Weir, then organist of the church there, 
to take his place at the instrument, while that gentleman made a visit to London. 
It was very soon discovered at Belfast that the boy substitute was a better or- 
ganist than his employer, and Mr. Weir was glad to secure his services as as- 
sistant, by articles, for a limited number of years. While thus engaged he had, 
in addition to his duties as assistant or sub-organist at the church, to act also as 
deputy teacher to Mr. Weir’s pupils on the piano-forte, throughout the neigh- 
bouring country; and the zeal of the young master to fulfil his duties were 
often productive of the most ludicrous results: for his young lady pupils, who 
were often many years older than himself, were accustomed to take his reproofs 
with any thing but angelic temper, and we have heard him tell how a Miss 
Stewart, of Welmot, in the County of Down, was so astonished at his audacity 
that she indignantly turned round upon him and well boxed his ears. 

After a few years spent in this manner, he became a professor on his own 
account ; and as his abilities as a performer had become developed, his company 
was courted by the higher class of the Belfast citizens, as well as by the gentry 
of its neighbourbood, and, in short, the boy prodigy became an idol amongst 
them. But, need we say that this was a most perilous position for a young man, 
subject to no control, imperfectly educated, with social temperament, and high 
animal spirits ; obtaining, with ease, sufficient means to supply his wants, and 
without any higher objects of ambition to gratify than that which he had already 
compassed. Or should we wonder that, courted and caressed, flattered and hu- 
moured, as he was, he should have paid the usual penalty for such pampering— 
that his temper should have become pettish, and his habits wayward and idle— 
doing every thing as he liked, with a reckless disregard of what might be thought 
of it. Such, indeed, is—or, at least, has been—but too commonly the fate of 
young musicians precociously gifted with extraordinary powers, and who, falling 
into premature habits of incurable dissipation, have seldom realized, in after 
life, the promises of excellence their early talents had given. It was happily 
not so with Bunting. Wayward and pettish he remained through life, and for 
a long period—at least occasionally—idle, and, we fear, dissipated ; for hard- 
drinking was the habit of the Belfastians in those days. But, while still young, 
not more than nineteen, an event occurred, which gave his ardent and excitable 
temperament a worthy object of ambition on which to employ it, and which ne- 
cessarily required a cultivation of his powers, to enable him to effect it. The 
event we allude to was the assemblage, at Belfast, in 1792, of the harpers from 
all parts of Ireland—the aged and feeble minstrels who had given pleasure in a 
state of society now;rapidly undergoing a radical change ; and on this occasion 
the young Bunting was employed, by the committee of directors, to commit to 
writing the melodies of which they were, in many instances, the sole deposito- 
ries. This was a task, for the accomplishment of which the nature of his mind 
peculiarly fitted him, and he entered upon it with enthusiasm ; for his mind was 
deeply imbued with the political feelings so prevalent amongst the middle classes 
of the locality at the time ; and his musical sensibilities led him, as, indeed, they 
did throughout his subsequent life, to consider melody the important—the sine 
gua non quality of musical composition. It was fortunate, moreover, that there 
was a person so fitted for the task at hand at the time, to undertake it; for it 
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would have been a happy chance, that if any other musician had been employed, 
he would not, in the prejudiced spirit of the time, have held in contempt the 
strange and wild strains, so unlike anything that he had been accustomed to re- 
gard as good music, often feebly performed, and barbarized by rude harmonies, 
and that, having accomplished his task in this spirit he would not have allowed 
the tunes to have shared the fate to which the minstrels were fast hastening, 
whose harps had given them utterance. 

But in how different a spirit it was that Bunting laboured, will be best 
stated in his own words, as they are found in the preface to his last splendid and 
valuable volume :— 


** The hope of being enabled, by reviving the national music, to place himself in 
the same rank with those worthy irishmen, “whose labours have, from time to time, 
sustained the reputation of the country for a native literature, had, the Editor ad- 
mits, no inconsiderable share in determining him on making the study and preser- 
vation of our Irish Melodies the main busine: ss of his long “life, and, he is free to 
confess, the same hope still animates him in giving these, the lk ast of his labours, 
to the public. But what at first incited him to the pursuit, and what has chiefly 
kept alive the ardour with which, for nearly fifty years, he has prosecuted it, was, 
and is, a strong innate love for these delightful strains ‘for their own sake; a love 
for them w hich neither the experience of the best music of other countries, nor the 
control of a vitiated public taste, nor the influence of advancing years, has ever 
been able to alter or diminish.” 


But, as he proceeds :— 


‘** The occasion which first confirmed the Editor in this partiality for the airs of 


his native country, was the great meeting of the Harpers of Belfast, in the year 
1792. Before this time, there had been several similar meetings at Granard, i in the 
county of Longford, which had excited a surprising degree of interest in Irish 
music, throughout that part of the country. The meeting at Belfast was, however, 
better attended than any that had yet taken place, and its effects were more perma- 
ment, for it kindled an enthusiasm throughout the North, which still burns bright 
in some warm and honest hearts. All the best of the old class of harpers—a race 
of men then nearly extinct, and now gone for ever—Denis Hempson, Arthur 
O'Neill, Charles Fanning, and seven others, the least able of whom has not left 
his like behind, were present. Hempson, who realized the antique picture drawn 
by Cambrensis and Galilei, for he played with long crooked nails, and in his per- 
formance ‘ the tinkling of the small wires under the dee »p tones of the bass,’ was 
peculiarly thrilling, took the attention of the Editor with a degree of interest 
which he can never forget. He was the only one who played the very old—the abo- 
riginal music—of the country ; and this he did in a style of such finished excellence, 
as persuaded the editor that the praises of the old Irish harp in Cambrensis, 
Fuller, and others, instead of being, as the detractors of the country are fond of 
asserting, ill-considered and indiscriminate, were, in reality, no more than a just 
tribute to that admirable instrument and its then professors. But, more than any 
thing else, the conversation of Arthur O'Neill, who, though not so absolute a 
harper as Hempson, was more a man of the world, and had travelled in his calling 
over all parts of Ireland, won and delighted him. All that the genius of later 
poets and romance writers has feigned of the wandering minstrel, was realiz- 
edin this man, There was no house of any note in the North of Ireland, as far 
as Meath, on the one hand, and — on the other, in which he was not well 
known and eagerly sought after. Carolan had been his immediz ite predecessor, 

and those who have taken any faut in the life of the elder minstrel, will re adily 
recognize the names of Charles O’Conor, of Belanagar, Toby Peyton, of Lisduff, 

James Irwin, of Streamstown, Mrs. Crofton of Longford, Con O’Donnell, of 
Larkfield, Squire Jones, of Moneyglass; not to detain “the reader with a longer 
enumeration, all of whom are to be found among the list of O’Neill’s friends and 
entertainers. He had also, when a youth, been through the South, where his prin- 
cipal patron was the famous Murt agh Oge O’ Sullivan, of Bearhav en, a man who 
led quite the life of an old Irish chieft: ain, and whose memory is still vividly pre- 

served in the lays and traditions of the county of Cork. O’ Neill was of the great 
Tyrone family, ‘and prided himself on his descent, and on supporting, to some ex- 
tent, the character of a gentleman harper. Although blind from his youth, he 
possessed a surprising capacity for the observation of men and manners. He had 
been the intimate friend of Acland Kane, who had played before the Pretender, 
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the Pope, and the King of Spain. He himself had played on Brian Boru’s harp, 
strung for the occasion, through the streets of Limerick, in the year 1760; ina 
word, he was a man whose conversation was enough to enamour any one of Irish 
music, much more one so enthusiastic in every thing Irish as the editor.” 


Of the excellence of the melodies in this first collection of Bunting’s, it is 
scarcely possible to speak in terms too high. There is hardly an air in it un- 
distinguished for beauty and character ; and, as a whole, it is confessedly su- 
perior in this particular to either of the more splendid volumes which he after- 
wards produced. It has now been long out of print, and too generally forgotten ; 
but the majority of its airs have been made familiar to the world by the genius 
of Moore, to whom it served as a treasury of melody, as may be gathered from 
the fact, that of the sixteen beautiful airs in the first number of ‘* The Irish 
Melodies,” no less than eleven were derived from this source. And yet he did 
not exhaust its wealth. Lover, who came to it for gems of melody after him, 
found there the exquisite air, “* Mary do you Fancy Me,” which he worthily 
made known as “ The Angels’ Whisper,” and the air, “I'll follow you over the 
mountain,”—the exquisitely tender beauty and naturalness of which gave a 
refreshing dash of sentiment to his pleasant popular extravaganza of Rory 
O’More. And there still remain in this store-house of song, unnoticed, airs 
of a vocal character of equal beauty to any that either Moore or Lover has 
extracted from it—too intensely Irish, perhaps, in their structure for fashionable 
ears and tastes, but not the less touching to Irish feelings—and for which only 
a poet of the highest”powers and musical sensibility could furnish appropriate 
words. Such, for example, is the very first air in the collection—“ If to a 
foreign clime I go”—-which Bunting placed in that prominent position from his 
intense admiration of it, and which we know he considered as the most ancient 
and characteristically Irish tune in the collection. 

Of the popular success of this collection, Bunting himself has spoken but 
moderately ; and, indeed, though it may have had a tolerable sale in his own 
immediate locality of Belfast, and among the patriotic portion of the middle 
classes elsewhere in Ireland, we have strong reasons for believing that it never, 
to any extent, found its way into the houses of the higher orders; and hence 
the feelings of surprise at the novelty as well as of admiration of the beauty 
of these melodies experienced by the public generally when they were repro- 
duced by Moore, and forced upon their attention by the fascination of the songs 
to which he united them. Such, alas, has been—we trust it will not be ever— 
the baneful influence of party prejudices in Ireland, that nothing, however pure 
in its essence, could have a chance of escaping it—an influence so mis- 
chievously perverting, even to minds of the highest intellectual order, that it 
would appear to have led Mr. Moore himself to attribute the very origin as 
well as beauty of our melodies to the Penal laws!—an honour to which, we 
need not say, they arein no way entitled. Alas, as the poet has himself written— 


*‘ Erin, thy silent tear never shall cease— 
Erin, thy languid smile ne’er shall increase, 
Till the rainbow’s light 
Thy various tints unite, 
And form in Heaven’s sight 
One arch of peace.” 


It was not till four years after this meeting that Bunting gave his first collec- 
tion of Irish Melodies to the world; but, that he was not, during these years, 
either idle or apathetic in the collection of matter for his work, will be abun- 
dantly proved by his own brief statement, as given in the preface already 
quoted :— 


** Animated,” he says, ‘* by the countenance and assistance of several townsmen 
of congenial taste and habits, of whom his excellent friend, Dr. James M‘Donnell, 
is now, alas! the only survivor, and assisted, to a great extent, by O'Neill and the 
other harpers present ot this memorable occasion, the Editor, immediately after 
the termination of the meeting, commenced forming his first collection. For this 
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purpose he travelled into Derry and Tyrone, visiting Hempson, after his return to zel 
Magilligan in the former county, and spending a good part of the summer about it 
Ballinascreen and other mountain districts in the latter, where he obtained a great lay 
number of admirable airs from the country people. His principal acquisitions co 
were, however, made in the province of Connaught, whither he was invited by the po 
celebrated Richard Kirwan, of Cregg, the philosopher, and founder (rather Presi- oa 
dent) of the Royal Irish ‘Academy, who was himself an ardent admirer of the | 
native music, and who was of such influence in that part of the country, as pro- Se 
cured the Editor a ready opportunity of obtaining tunes both from high and low. ab 
Having succeeded beyond his expectations, he returned to Belfast; and in the th 
a 1796 produced his first volume, containing sixty-six native Irish airs never Jas 
efore published.” gi 
bu 
But whatever may have been the popular success of this collection, or the = 
amount of fame or respect which it gained for its author, it is certain, at least, that th 
it did not secure to him any pecuniary recompense for his labours, or for his loss Ww! 
of time and the expenses of his journeys in the collection of its materials; in it 
fact it did not even repay the expenses of its publication, for, though it was al 
presented to the public at the very moderate price of ten shillings and sixpence, at 
it was put out of the market immediately after its appearance by a considerably = 
cheaper edition, thrown off by one of the piratical publishers of Dublin at the ce 
time,—and who was commonly known by the name of Mud Lee—so that what- - 
ever money may have been made of the work, a very small portion of it found tl 
its way into Bunting’s pocket. eI 
But though such a result would, with most men, have been sufficient to deter * 
them from any further labour of the same unprofitable kind, it had no such fi 
influence on a temper so enthusiastic as his. Gain in money was not the be 
primary or influencing object which led him to produce it—indeed he never ti 
exhibited even a prudent tendency in that direction till the support of a wife 7 
and children imperatively required it ; and, as at that time he found no difficulty f 
in obtaining, by the practice of his profession, even more than sufficed for his } 
wants, if not for his pleasures, it is most probable that its failure in that way . 
was a matter of indifference to him. And so, cheered on by the admiration and 
encouragement of Dr. M‘Donnell, and some other friends in Belfast, he went ‘ 
on journeying and collecting and arranging what he gathered,— draining y 
O'Neill, aud old Hempson, of Magilligan, then above a hundred years of age, of 
all their hereditary knowledge of the art of playing upon the harp, as practised f 
by their predecessors,—and having the provinces travelled by agents qualified , 
to note down the melodies for him, as well as the original Irish songs to which " 
they were sung; for it was at this time his intention, in his future publications, t 
to bring out both together—a project, however, which the prevailing want of : 
merit in the words, and other causes, obliged him subsequently to relinquish. ‘ 
The results eventuated in the publication of his second collection—a splendid 


volume—proposed as the first of a new series, and which appeared in 1809. 

It is most probable, however, that, considering the dilatoriness of Bunting’s 
habits, the appearance of this volume was somewhat hastened by the publica- 
tion and extraordinary success of the first and second numbers of Moore’s 
‘* Trish Melodies ;” and it is certain that a natural spirit of emulation excited him 
to attempt a vain rivalry with it by the adaptation of English words to most of 
the vocal airs, and a more successful one, by an expensive splendour of typo- 
graphy, not to be found in the musical publications of that poet—for it is easier 
to command good paper, engraving, and printing, than good poetry. We have 
often, indeed, heard it asserted—we will not, however, vouch for the truth of 
the statement, as we never heard it corroborated by Bunting himself—that some 
time after the publication of his first collection, Mr. Moore offered to supply 
him with words for the finer vocal airs in his possession, and that Bunting either 
declined or neglected to avail himself of such assistance. But, be that as it 
may, it is certain that he deeply regretted, when it was too late, that he had 
not secured the aid of the great lyrist—though it may be doubted that two in- 
struments so differing in character would have run long together in smooth 
harmony—and he endeavoured to supply the loss of it, as he thought; he best 
might, by engaging the co-operation of the poet Campbell, who was then in the 
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zenith of his fame. But, if the well of Campbell’s genius ran deep and clear, 
it was exceedingly difficult to pump anything out of it; and so, after a long de- 
Jay, and innumerable fruitless applications, Bunting was ultimately obliged to 
content himself with two indifferent songs, and permission to use two of the 
poet's ballads, written long previous to the agreement, and which, hovever ex- 
cellent they confessedly were, in their way, were entirely out of their place in a 
collection of Irish melodies. Failing in this expected aid, Bunting had to look 
about for assistance among the minor poets of England, but lyrical talents were 
then a rarer article to find than now, when they are less valued, and he was at 
last obliged to fall back on such aid as a lady in the North of Ireland could 
give, by furnishing him with mediocre translations of what would appear to be 
but mediocre words of Irish songs. But, notwithstanding the want of merit— 
or so-so-ishness—generally, of the words associated with so many of the airs, 
this volume was not only a beautiful but a truly valuable one; and though, as a 
whole, it was not so rich in melodies of the finest character as his first volume, 
it yet contained very many in no degree inferior—equally new to the public, 
and, moreover, arranged with such an exquisite grace, skill, and judgment, as 
at once placed its editor, in the opinion of the musical world, in the foremost 
rank of British musicians, and as the most accomplished of those of his own 
country. This, alas! was the only reward it procured him. Like his former 
collection, its sale barely paid the expenses of its publication, and this chiefly 
through his friends in the North, who had become subscribers to the work, to 
encourage him to undertake it. It was too costly, too repulsively learned— 
with a long historical dissertation on the antiquity of the harp and bagpipe pre- 
fixed—to give it a chance of suiting the tastes or purses of the class of society 
which had bought the earlier work; and among the higher classes there was 
then too little of Zrish taste to incline them to receive it. And so, after a fruitless 
effort to force a sale for it, while in his own hands, Bunting was at length glad, 
for a trifling sum, to transfer it altogether into those of his publishers—the 
Messrs. Clementi; and, like its predecessor, the work is now rarely to be seen 
in Ireland. 

While this volume was in course of preparation for publication, as indeed it 
was his habit both before and after it, he paid frequent visits to London, to 
which he was attracted no less by his taste for intellectual society than by his 
love for good music ; and in which he had the happiness to make many valuable 
friends. At the hospitable table of the Messrs. Longman he had the pleasure 
of meeting the men most distinguished in literature ; and at the Messrs. Broad- 
woods’ he was made known to the most eminent men of his own profession. At 
these houses he used to delight his hearers by his performance of the Irish mu- 
sic ; and with the Broadwoods in particular, he was on this account, as well as 
others, throughout his long life, an especial favourite ; so much so, that on his 
last visit to London, in 1839, they presented him with a grand piano-forte, 
which they allowed himself to choose out of their extensive manufactory. The 
intimacies which he had formed with the most eminent of his musical brethren 
were often no less permanent, and we remember well the delight of Catalani at 
seeing him when she paid her last visit to this country, and a portion of the cu- 
rious dialogue which took place between them on that occasion. Take the fol- 
lowing as an example :—Catatani—* Well, my dear Mr. Bunting, how glad I 
am to see you looking so strong and well.” Bunrine, with a shrug—* Ugh, ugh, 
no madam, I’m growing fat and lazy like an old dog as Iam.” Caratant, looking 
alarmed and thoughtful—* Ah, indeed, Mr. Bunting—and I too am growing fat 
and lazy, like an old dog as I am—no that’snot the word—like an old bitch, Mr. 
Bunting—like an old bitch !” 

In 1815, he visited Paris, while the allied sovereigns were there, after the 
battle of Waterloo ; and on this occasion his portly, well-fed, English appearance 
procured him the honour of being harmlessly blown up, by a mass of squibbs and 
crackers being placed under him as he was taking a dose on a seat in the Bou- 
levards, by a crowd of mischievous Frenchmen, who, surrounding him, followed 
up the explosion with roars of laughter, and exclamations of Jean Bull! Here, 
too, he made intimacies with many of the most eminent musicians, whom he no less 
delighted by the beauty ofthe Irish airs, which he played for them, than he sur- 
prised them by the assurance which—with a Scottish love for his country, superior 
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toany other love—hegravely gave that the refined harmonies with which he accom- 
panied them were equally Irish, and contemporaneous with the airs themselves. 
* Match me that,” said Bunting, proudly, to the astonished Frenchmen, as, 
slapping his thigh, to suit the action to the word, he rose from the piano-forte, 
after delighting them with the performance of one of his finest airs. 

But we are warned that our space is nearly exhausted, and that if we get into 
this strain we shall not know where to stop, and so we shall endeavour to be 
more grave and brief. Led by his love for music, and particularly of the organ, 
which was at all times his favourite instrument, he passed from France into 
Belgium, where, from the organists of the great instruments at Antwerp and 
Harlaem, he acquired much knowledge, which it was our - fortune to have 
often heard him display on our own organ at St. Patrick’s 

We now approach an eventful epoch in Bunting’s life, w which though of little 
interest in the biography of the musician, is always of importance in the history 
of the man, and to which we may be permitted to allude, inasmuch as that it 
had a permanent and beneficial influence on his habits and character during the 
subsequent years of his life. The event to which we allude was no less than 
his marriage in 1819, to a lady in every respect worthy of him, the sister of the 
late Rev. Mr. Chapman, who had been a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In consequence of this connexion Bunting was induced to remove from the scene 
of his early labours and triumphs, and make Dublin the place of his future re- 
sidence, where Mrs. Bunting, though a Northern by birth, had been with her 
family for some years located. And a desire to be near his beloved brother, 
Mr. Anthony Bunting, who had been for some years settled here, had also, 
no doubt, its share in influencing him to this removal. Hitherto, it should be 
observed, he had for a period of more than forty years been living at little cost 
with the respectable family of the M‘Crackens at Belfast, to whose house he 
had been invited when he arrived there at the age of eleven, “ getting and 
spending” as he pleased, but certainly not saving. He had now to commence 
house-keeping on his own account—to begin the world as we might almost say 
—to earn his bread in a new locality, where he was comparatively little known, 
and where he would have to contend with professors of his art, of high powers 
and established reputations—and that at an advanced period of life, when the 
mind is as indisposed to form new friendships or associations, as the public is 
to reciprocate them. Yet he was not unsuccessful. Through the influence 
chiefly of his Northern connexions, he soon got into extensive practice as a 
teacher in the higher circles, and was appointed organist of St. Stephen's 
Chapel ; and thus toiling daily and without rest he was enabled to support a 
growing family in respectability, and had ‘the happiness to leave them able, 
if required, by the exercise of their own talents to provide for themselves. 

It was during this latter section of his life, and under such circumstances, that 
he in part collected and entirely arranged the great body of melody which he 
gave to the world in 1840, as “ The Ancient Music’of Ireland ;” nor was the la- 
bour to him a light one, for there is scarcely an air in it which he did not arrange 
and re-arrange, again and again, till he had exhausted all the changes which 
his fine fancy and artistic skill could suggest. But it was to him a labour or 
love—the pleasant employment of his evening leisure hours, as often 
as’a broken state of health, and the increasing weight of years, would allow 
him to engage init. And this not from the expectation of pecuniary gain, 
which, though he was not indifferent to such a recompence, the fate of 
his former works gave very little hope of, but from the not unworthy 
ambition to leave his name fixed upon the history of the literature and art of his 
country. Indeed we have reason to know that while thus labouring he was not 
even sanguine in the hope that he should be able to do more than leave the work 
after him finished for better times, for he had little expectation that he should 
find a publisher, either musical or literary, who would be willing to undertake 
the publication of a work of this novel mixed nature—fit for the gentleman’s 
library, as well as for the lady’s drawing-room—and who should allow 
him, vithout regard to expense, the uncontrolled indulgence of his wishes 
and tastes, as well in the matter as in the typographical style of it, for without 
such privilege Bunting would never have disposed of it. Such spirited pub- 
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lishers, however, he happily found in our own city, the Messrs. Hodges and 
Smith, who, fully appreciating the national importance of the work, undertook 
its publication in a kindred spirit to his own. 

As we have already very fully expressed our opinions of the importance and 
merit of this charming volume, in a review of it published in our number for 
January, 1841, it will not be deemed necessary that we should dilate upon 
them here, and we shall therefore only remark, that in addition to a very 
able dissertation upon the history and practice of music in Ireland, consist- 
ing of a hundred pages, it contains no less than a hundred and fifty melodies, 
one hundred and twenty of which had never been before published. These airs 
are all arranged for the pianoforte, and, with two or three exceptions are with- 
out words, to a union with which, after the publication of his previous collec- 
tion, Bunting had an insuperable dislike. Of the success of this work asa 
pecuniary speculation we are not in a position to speak. We believe, however, 
that its sale, though not equal to its deserts, has not been incunsiderable, and 
that it still continues; so that, though it never made any return to its author 
during his life-time, it.may be ultimately remunerative, to some extent, to his 
survivors. But it was not for such reward that Bunting toiled, and its publica- 
tion was, for the very few years which he survived it, not only a matter of the 
greatest happiness and consolation to him, but it excited him to devote the 
leisure of those years to the re-arrangement of the airs in his two previous col- 
lections in a style uniform with those of the last volume; “it being,” as he 
stated, “his ambition, as he was the first to give to the world a regularly 
arranged selection of our national airs, to terminate his labours by leaving 
behind him a complete, uniform, and, he trusts, very nearly perfect collection of 
Irish music.”” And thus—with the ruling passion strong in death, he departed 
this life, as we trust for a better, on the 21st of December, 1843, aged 70, and 
was interred in the cemetery of Mount Jerome. 

Edward Bunting was in size above the middle stature, and he was wena 
made, and well-proportioned. His somewhat English face was also symmetrical, 
and its expression manly and independent, full of intelligence and character, 
and must in youth have been eminently handsome. And though his manners 
might be found fault with as occasionally rough and unpolished, in appearance 
at least he was always the gentleman. His mental qualities were naturally of a 
high order and remarkably extensive, for though they had never received culture, 
or been applied in a systematic way to any kind of study, but that of his art, 
there were few departments of knowledge in which he did not take an interest, 
and learn something. He had a fine perception of, and an enthusiastic love for 
the beauties of nature, and a high appreciation of the charms of poetry, and 
of all the fine arts, though in most of them his judgment was circumscribed. 
In short he was in every thing a lover of beauty, and it was this sentiment that 
enabled him to appreciate so truly, and free from professional prejudice, the ex- 
cellence of our native music, and that marked his own musical performance 
with a charm which the more powerful and brilliant execution of greater instru- 
mentalists could rarely equal. Strong in his attachments, he was an affectionate 
husband, father, brother, and friend; but as his temper had been spoiled by 
indulgence and want of control in early life, it was sometimes necessary for his 
friends to bear a little with this infirmity, which, however, to those he loved, 
was never more than a passing cloud upon the sunshine of his genial nature, and 
hence his friends were not numerous. But that he was susceptible of the 
warmest and most lasting attachments is abundantly proved by the fact of his 
residence in friendship with the M‘Cracken family for a period of forty years ; 
and that that friendship was never broken or interrupted till his death—twenty 
years after. Let us also add, his attachment to ourselves, which, though not 
of so very long a standing, could hardly have been of a kindlier nature. And so, 
in attempting this humble tribute of respectful regard for his memory, we have 
only fulfilled a grateful duty, which would have been a pleasant one but for the 
feeling of regret that the execution of the task did not fall to abler hands. 


P. 
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LEIGH HUNT’S WIT AND HUMOUR.* 


Turis is the second of a series of very 
pleasant books by Leigh Hunt. Of the 
first—Fancy and IMaGcInaTION — an 
account was given in this journal by a 
young admirer of the only surviving 
member of a group of which Lamb was 
the central figure. It is probable that 
of this group Hazlitt was the man of 
highest intellectual powers—Lamb the 
person who sought to see everything 
in the point of view in which it could 
be most favourably seen—and Hunt, 
combining, in a great measure, both 
their powers, seems to have looked on 
life and books in a spirit of more 
thoughtful appreciation than either, 
and in a feeling more thoroughly ge- 
nial. Life seems to have been to him a 
more social thing—better than books, 
which books represented poorly and in- 
adequately, but which without books 
could not be enjoyed. Hazlitt, in the 
exercise of a restless intellect, preterna- 
turally acute, detected—it would seem 
he almost loved to detect—in what 
was good some lurking element of evil. 
Lamb and Leigh Hunt, with wiser 
and more true philosophy, felt that 
there iseven in things evil a soul of 
goodness—that there is nothing with- 
out its use in ministering to happiness 
and good; and thus they have done 
more good in their degree than almost 
any writers whom we can name ; for 
we think, in the endless subtilizings of 
Coleridge, there was not a little of the 
doubtful tendency which we ascribe 
to Hazlitt ; not, of course, absolutely, 
but considered in relation to Lamb 
and Hunt. 

We think it probable, that to us 
Leigh Hunt’s recollections of men and 
books give more pleasure than to 
younger men; and that it is in some 
respects pleasanter to have a book, 
such as this before us, fall into the 
hands of an elderly gentleman like 
ourself, than the young friend who ex- 
pressed the opinions of the Magazine 
on Hunt’s last volume. We, old gen- 
tlemen, read in a more sympathizing 
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spirit. Where we think our author 
wrong, we remember that an inaccu- 
rate definition or an imperfect divi- 
sion of the parts of a subject involves 
no very important consequence, where 
definition does not affect scientific pre- 
cision, and where any division what- 
ever of the subject answers the only 
end sought—a distinct statement of the 
author's meaning. That such words 
as Fancy and Imagination, Wit and 
Humour should be accurately defined, 
is absolutely of no moment for any 
purpose within the range of Leigh 
Hunt’s objects; and the further you 
pursue the analysis requisite for any 
definition, the more certain does it ap- 
pear that no one of them is the exer- 
cise of a particular faculty, acting in- 
dependently and in its own right, but 
of the whole mind. Wordsworth has, 
among other divisions, classed some of 
his poems into poems of the Fancy and 
poems of the Imagination; but the 
classes run into each other, and in the 
different editions of the poems, the poet 
has himself varied again and again the 
classification of several of the poems. 
The words themselves—every one of 
them—have changed their meanings re- 
peatedly since they were first used in the 
language. Fancy and Imagination are 
used indifferently by Addison to ex- 
press the same mental faculty. Aken- 
side affects a distinction which he is 
unable consistently to observe. Half 
a volume of Coleridge's “ Biographia 
Literaria” is taken up with show- 
ing that Wordsworth knows nothing 
about the matter, and the other half 
goes far to show that the said Cole- 
ridge knew just as little. When Bi- 
shop Gardiner wrote the following 
sentence, the word “ wit” probably 
meant something, very different from 
its meaning in the next century, 
and a man slow to speak would have 
been regarded as a most witty person : 
«‘ Thou knowest well what awitty part 
itis for a man to suspend his judg- 
ment, and not to be rashe in giving of 
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sentence.” ‘ Witty is Truth, and Con- 
science is of her counsel,” is the lan- 
guage of Piers Plowman. “ Humour” 
has run through as many changes since 
Bishop Fisher, in commenting on the 
147th Psalm, wrote these words :— 
** Therefore as one lacking the humour 
of devotion, so [cannot continue long in 
prayer.” We have no unwillingness 
to allow the two old bishops—either of 
them, by the way, would have roasted 
Leigh Hunt or ourselves with little 
compunction— to use these pleasant 
words in their own way, satisfied 
to make out their meaning as we best 
can, and in the same spirit we give 
our royal permission to Leigh Hunt to 
affix what value he pleases to these ar- 
bitrary cyphers of language. To de- 
viate very widely from the popular use 
of language is fortunately not possible 
for any writer, however capricious he 
may be. ‘To seek to fix it by defini- 
tion is also impossible. 

It would be difficult for any writer, 
talking on these subjects in the cor- 
dial, free-and-easy, fire-side tone of 
Leigh Hunt, not to have commenced 
with some mention of the passage in 
Barrow, in which a sort of descrip- 
tion of “ wit” is given. Nothing can 
be happier than that whole passage ; 
and though it is printed both in this 
volume of Hunt’s, and also in Cham- 
bers’s *‘ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture” (a work of exceeding interest, and 
important to every student, from the 
great mass of matter collected into a 
small space), we yet cannot but give 
it here :— 


“WHAT IS WIT? 


** First it may be demanded what the 
thing we speak of is, or what this fa- 
cetiousness doth import? To which 
question I might reply as Democritus 
did to him that asked the definition of a 
man; ‘’Tis that which we all see and 
know.’ Any one better apprehends what 
it is by acquaintance than I can inform 
him by description. It is indeed a thing 
so versatile and multiform, appearing in 
so many shapes, so many postures, so 
many garbs, so variously apprehended 
by several eyes and judgments, that it 
seemeth no less hard to settle a clear 
and certain notion thereof, than to make 
a portrait of Proteus, or to define the 
figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes it 
lieth in pat allusion to a known story, 
or in seasonable application of a trivial 
saying, or in forging an apposite tale : 
sometimes it playeth in words and 
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— taking advantage from the am- 
iguity of their sense, or the affinity of 
their sound. Sometimes it is wrapped 
in a dress of humorous expression ; 
sometimes it lurketh under an odd simi- 
litude ; sometimes it is lodged in a sly 
question, in a smart answer, in a quirk- 
ish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in 
cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting 
an objection: sometimes it is couched 
in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart 
irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a start- 
ling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling 
of contradictions, or in acute nonsense : 
sometimes a scenical representation of 
persons or things, a counterfeit speech, 
a mimical look or gesture passeth for it: 
sometimes an affected simplicity, some- 
times a presumptuous bluntness, giveth 
it being: sometimes it riseth only from 
a lucky hitting upon what is strange; 
sometimes from a crafty wresting ob- 
vious matter to the purpose; often it con- 
sists in one knows not what, and spring- 
eth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways 
are unaccountable and _ inexplicable, 
being answerable to the numberless ro- 
vings of fancy and windings of language, 
It is, in short, a manner of speaking 
out of the simple and plain way (oueh as 
reason teacheth and proveth things by), 
which by a pretty surprising uncouth- 
ness in conceit or expression doth affect 
and amuse the fancy, stirring in it some 
wonder, and breeding some delight 
thereto. It raiseth admiration, as sig- 
nifying a nimble sagacity of apprehen- 
sion, a special felicity of invention, a 
vivacity of spirit and reach of wit more 
than vulgar. It seemeth to argue a rare 
quickness of parts, that one can fetch 
in remote conceits applicable; a notable 
skill, that he can dexterously accommo- 
date them to the purpose before him; 
together with a lively briskness of hu- 
mour, not apt to damp those sportful 
flashes of imagination. Whence in Aris- 
totle such persons are termed epidezioi, 
dexterous men ; and eutropoi, men of fa- 
cile or versatile manners, who can ea- 
sily turn themselves to all things, or 
turn all things to themselves. It also 
procureth delight, by gratifying curio- 
sity with its rareness or semblance of 
difficulty ; as monsters, not for their 
beauty, but their rarity; *as juggling 
tricks, not for their use, but their ab- 
struseness, are beheld with pleasure, by 
diverting the mind from its road of se- 
rious thoughts; by instilling gaiety and 
airiness of spirit; by provoking to such 
dispositions of spirit in way of emulation 
or complaisance; and by seasoning mat- 
ters, otherwise distasteful or insipid, 
with an unusual and thence grateful 
tang.” 


In this passage of Barrow is im- 
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plied the proposition which Locke af- 
terwards stated more generally—that 
“ wit,” as distinguished from “ judg- 
ment” (in Bishop Gardiner’s days 
the words seemto have meant the same 
thing, or nearly so) consists in the as- 
semblage of ideas, in which there is, or 
seems to be, some resemblance, while 
** judgment” is on its guard against 
being deceived by such similitudes ; and, 
therefore, fixes its view on their real 
differences. The fact of incongruity in 
the ideas brought together, is insisted 
on by Addison, and he thus introduces 
(in which, however, he, too, was anti- 
cipated by Barrow) the element of 
surprise—and what has been thus said 
is not only very well stated by our au- 
thor, but confirmed by his own happy 
remark,—that of a good thing we say 
it is always new. 

Having broken a lance with Hobbes, 
who refers laughter to a supposed su- 
periority of ourselves over others, and 
the indulgence of a momentary tri- 
umph, which tells poorly for human 
nature, our author passes joyously 
on to his own definition of wit ;—* It 
is,” quoth he, “the arbitrary juxta- 
position of dissimilar ideas for some 
lively purpose of assimilation or con- 
trast, generally of both;” and he gives, 
as an illustration, Butler’s amusing 
lines on Marriage— 

What security's too strong, 
To guard that gentle heart from wrong ; 
That to its friend is glad to pass 
Iteelf away, and all it has; 
And, like ives over 
This world for the heaven of a lover.” 

“ This,” says Hunt, “is wit and 
something more.”—For the purpose 
of illustrating a definition, it would be 
better could he find a passage that was 
wit and nothing more.—* It becomes,” 
he adds, “ poetry by the feeling ; but 
the ideas or images are as different as 
can be; and their juxta-position as 
arbitrary. For what can be more un- 
like than a lover who is the least soli- 
tary of mortals, or whe desires to be 
so, and a hermit, to whom solitude is 
every thing? And yet, at the same 
time, what can be more identical than 
their sacrifice of every worldly advan- 
tage for one blissful object ?” 

The definition of humour is equally 
successful: “It is a tendency of the 
mind to run in particular directions 
of thought or feeling, more amusing 
than accountable.” The deviation 
from the conventional rules and conse- 
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quent expectations of society is what, ~ 
in our critic’s opinion, constitutes the 
element which we call humour in such 
characters as Parson Adams and uncle 
Toby. Human character is always 
essential to humour in this view of the 
word ;—It may or may not be present 
in the case of * wit.” Humour exhibits 
incongruities of character ;—wit brings 
together incongruities of arbitrary 
ideas. In _ illustration of his defi- 
nition of humour, our author seeks too 
anxiously for antitheses ;—in Falstaff 
the contrast of the fat and sharp- 
witted; in Don Quixote, of folly and 
wisdom; in Sancho, shrewdness and 
doltishness, and so on. We incline to 
think that this is rather an over-state- 
ment; at all events, that in such cha- 
racters as Uncle Toby, for instance, it 
would be difficult to make a plausible 
case of the kind which this, searching 
for contrasts would seem to require ; 
and sure we are that such a case is not 
made by our author, when he speaks 
of ‘the propensities of love and war 
melting together in the person of ex- 
quisite Uncle Toby.”’ One of the 
passages from Don Quixote, given as 
an illustration of Humour, is quite ad- 
mirable. Considered with reference to 
Cervantes, it surely is Wit ofthe very 
highest order. With reference to the 
persons of the dialogue it is humour. 
In all dramatic writings and dia- 
logues of every kind, this distinction, 
though not adverted to by our author, 
deserves to be noticed. 

** The reason, Sancho,” said his 
master, “why thou feelest that pain 
all down thy back is, that the stick 
which gave it thee was of a length to 
that extent.’ 

** God's my life,” exclaimed Sancho, 
impatiently, “as if I could not guess 
that out of my own head! The ques- 
tion is, how am I to get rid of it ?” 

But we soon get out of these defini- 
tions and divisions, and our critic gives 
us selections of some of the wisest and 
wittiest things that have ever been writ- 
ten; and confesses that the wit is itself 
highest when wit and humour run, as 
they are apt to do, in one.united 
stream. From Swift’s rhapsody on 
poetry, for instance, nothing can be 
better than the passage on epithets : 


“ Epithets you link, 
In gaping lines to fill a chink; 
Like stepping stones, to save a stride, 
In streets where kennels are too wide. 
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Or like a heel-piece to support 

A cripple with one foot too short. 

Or like a bridge, that joins a marish 
To moorland of a different parish ; 
So have I seen ill-coupled hounds, 
Drag different ways in miry grounds. 
So geographers in Afric maps, 

With savage pictures fill their gaps ; 
And o’er unhabitable“downs, 

Place elephants for want of towns.” 


The use which Green makes of the 
miracle of St. Januarius’s blood lique- 
fying, which is beginning to be believed 
again in England, is very admirable ; 
addressing Beauty, he says :— 


* Shine but on Age, you melt its snow ; 
Again fires, long extinguished, glow. 
And charmed by witchery of eyes, 
Blood, long congealed, liquefies ![— 
True miracle, and fairly done 

3y heads, which are adored while on.” 


To ourselves, however, we always 
found Green’s poem hard reading. It 
is witty—exceedingly witty ; but the 
author is so unenjoying, so unsympa- 
thizing, and his allusions are so remote 
and unexpected, that the reader, not 
being kept alive by any kindred warmth 
in the writer, is apt to grow weary and 
inattentive. We wish there were an 
edition of the Spleen by Leigh Hunt, 
or by any one who has studied it often 
and in different moods, and that every 
second word of it was marked in ita- 
lies, as, to say the truth, the points 
are very apt to escape us. A joke in 
Shakspeare is never lost. A mood of 
sympathy is first created by the poet ; 
and when the character is once tho- 
roughly felt, we almost anticipate his 
pleasantry, and fall in with every thing 
he says. In addition, then, to the 
elements which Hunt and Addison 
give us as constituting wit, and which 
we willingly assent to, something 
more seems to be required in order to 
its being enjoyed—some power in the 
writer, whether by passion, which 
brings all things into a state of fu- 
sion, and blends the mightiest with 
the humblest, but which is felt most 
in the highest orders of poetry ; or by 
any of the feelings which are those of 
our common nature, and which can- 
not be overlooked by a writer hoping 
to have readers. Our remark would, 
perhaps, identify the highest poetry 
with that which seems more natu- 
rally to fall into an humbler class. 
This objection has more apparent 
than real weight. The father of cri- 
ticism was not wrong when he re- 
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garded tragedy and comedy as identi- 
eal in kind ; and to this hour we feel 
Dryden was right, when he told cousin 
Jonathan that he, the said cousin Jona- 
than Swift, was no poet ; for assuredly 
in spite of all his double and treble 
rhymes, and the appositeness with 
which he adapts to his verses the lan- 
guage of common-place, the total ab- 
sence of any thing that can engage 
the sympathies of his readers is fatal 
to the effects of his clenches and cro- 
chets. In his Rhapsody on Poetry 
alone, he seems to be a poet, for he 
has whipped himself into something 
like passion. We think exceedingly 
little of the verses, which are printed 
in Mr. Hunt's volume in all their 
weary length, in which the discussion 
occurs of whether Hamilton-Bawn isto 
be converted into a barrack ora 
brewery ; and which is told in almost 
the words in which we may suppose it 
uttered by the maid and her mistress. 
We have not spirits enough to enjoy 
this prolonged nonsense. We ask some- 
thing more from the author than the 
very scene from actual life, when that 
scene has nothing to recommend it. 
Surely the occasional oddity of unex- 
pected rhymes is not enough. We 
suspect that the imagined triumph over 
difficulty is one of the causes why these 
things are admired ; but it would seem 
the difficulty after all is not so great, 
as in Swift's works, we find most of his 
acquaintances, clergymenand barristers 
with little or nothing to do, who wrote 
the same kind of jingle with the same 
skillashimself. We are notbold enough 
to deny the wit and the humour too of 
much of Swift’s writing, but the ele- 
ment of more value than all others, 
that which it makes it possible for 
readers to enjoy it, the * touch of na- 
ture that makes all hearts kin,” is ab- 
solutely wanting. Green’s defect seems 
to have been from feeble health, for 
he will at times rise into something 
quite admirable, and there is a play- 
fulnessin single words that is calculated 
to relieve and smile away whole winters 
of gloom— 


* Laugh and be well—monkeys have been 
Extreme good doctors for the spleen; 
And kitten, if the humour hit, 

Has harlequined away the fit.” 


In one of Addison’s papers on false 
humour there is a passage which sup- 
plies our author with an exceed- 
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ingly happy illustration. Addison 
tells of a book of Psalms, written in 
the face and hair of a portrait of 
Charles the 1st—“ When | was last at 
Oxford I perused one of the whiskers, 
and was reading the other, but could 
not go so far init as I would have done” 
(Spectator, No. 58) ; *‘ that is to say,” 
says Hunt, “he perused that portion 
of the book which was written in one 
of the whiskers, but the omission of 
this common-place, and the identifica- 
tion of the whisker itself with the thing 
read, strikes the mind with a lively 
sense of truth abridged in guise of 
a fiction and an impossibility.” In 
another paper of Addison’s a lady’s 
fan is at times very angry—at times is 
‘so very languishing that I have been 
glad for the lady’s sake the lover was 
a sufficient distance from it” (Specta- 
tor, No. 102.) 

The same form of wit occurs in 

another paper, where Addison repre- 
sents the ladies, whose custom it then 
was to set off the fairness of their skin 
by patches of black plaster, as declar- 
ing their political sentiments by the 
position of the patches. The Ama- 
zons on my right hand were whigs, 
those on my left tories, those in the 
middle boxes a neutral party, whose 
faces had not yet declared themselves. 
. + « + Rosalinda, a famous whig 
partisan, has most unfortunately a 
very beautiful mole on the tory part of 
her forehead ; which being very con- 
spicuous has occasioned many mistakes, 
and given a handle to her enemies to 
represent her face as though it had re- 
volted from the whig interest. (Specta- 
tor, No. 81.) 

We must pass rapidly on, not having 
time to linger with our author on Ra- 
belais, of whose romance he suggests 
what we should suppose an impossibi- 
lity—an expurgated edition. Paro- 
dy, Irony, and other points of learn- 
ing are pleasantly discussed and 
as pleasantly illustrated. In the 
old books of criticism— Home's “ Ele- 
ments” and the rest of them, the eye 
runs impatiently from Home and 
Hume and Blair, to the passages 
which they quote. In the book be- 
fore us the critic is often as interest- 
ing as his author. In speaking of 
parody, “the Splendid Shilling,” and 
the * Rejected Addresses” supply him 
with his best examples. Parody, he 
justly says, ought to be regarded not 


as satire but as compliment, and we 
may add that the authors of the “ Re. 
jected Addresses” seem in most in- 
stances to have felt itso. The pas- 
sages which they have imitated were 
those with which the public had been 
rendered familiar by the quotations 
in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views. Southey and Coleridge wrote 
parodies on their own verses, but do 
not seem to have felt it as a compli- 
ment when their example was imi- 
tated by others. Hunt gives us 
from Kit Smart some lines which he 
quotes from memory. As Chalmers 
is at hand, we may as well give them 
accurately :— 


** Pride, Love, and Reason will not let me rest, 

But make a devilish bustle in my breast. 

To wed with Fizgig Pride—Pride—Pride denies, 

Put on a Spanish padlock, Reason cries; 

But tender, gentle Love with every wish complies— 

Pride, Love, and Reason, fight till they are cloyed, 

And each by each in mutual wounds destroy’d. 

Then when a Barber and a Collier fight, 

The Barber beats the luckless Collier white, 

The dusty Collier heaves his ponderous sack, 

And big with vengeance, beats the Barber—black. 

In comes the brick-dust man, with grime o’er- 
spread, 

And beats the Collier and the Barber—red. 

Black—Red—and White—in various clouds are 
tossed, 

And in the dust they raise, the combatants are 
lost.” 


Poor Smart was a cleverer fellow 
than the world was ever disposed to 
believe. His fame still lives in the 
little schoolboy Horace which he trans- 
lated for the booksellers, and which he 
was so ashamed of that he afterwards 
published a translation in verse, hoping 
thus to lead the “ schoolboy’s clandes- 
tine refuge” to be forgotten. No- 
body reads, or ever read, the more 
ambitious book. An odd rhyme may 
perhaps secure to him the immortality 
which more serious works failed to 
obtain. He it was that wrote onthe 
non-arrival of a hare promised him by 
a Welsh squire :— 


** Tell me, thou son of great Cadwallader, 
Hast sent the hare or hast thou swallowed her ?"’ 


The oddity of the following lines, 
which we have just met, may amuse 
our readers. 

The question was (proposed) whe- 
ther it was possible to give an ade- 
quate version of this seemingly un- 
translatable couplet :— 


“ Mittitur in disco mihi piscis archiepisco- 
-po non ponetur quia potus non mihi detur.” 
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And the solution was this :— 


“ There was sent me a dish 
of fish 
From the Archbish-—— 
—-hop is not here 
For he sent me no beer. * 


Mr. Hunt's critical notice of But- 
ler, followed by large extracts, is a 
pleasant chapter of his book. The odd 
rhymes—more often rhymes, because 
the author has determined them to be 
rhymes, rather than that the reader 
can at once manage his voice, so as 
to have them recognized as such— 
increase the fun. The wit—at times 
embodying the truest thoughts— 
would have too serious an air were 
it not thus relieved—for the associa- 
tions by which Butler links thoughts 
together are seldom altogether capri- 
cious. Such fancies as 


* Like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn,” 


which amuse only by the sense of od- 
dity, are very unfrequent. The re- 
semblance in dissimilar things which 
he seizes is one that for the most 
part indicates a real identity in the 
cause which creates the resemblance. 
It is not a mere mistake such as the 
beholders of Hudibras’s beard might 
make—taking it from its cut and 
colour fora tile. By the way, how 
admirable the said passage about the 
beard is :— 


* The upper part thereof was whey, 
The nether orange mixed with grey.— 
This bairy meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowns ; 
With grisly type did represent 
Declining age of government, 
And tell with hieroglyphic spade 
Its own grave and the state’s were made. 
Like Sampson's heart-breakers it grew, 
In time to make a nation rue.” 


We have not room for more; but let 
the reader think over all the remote 
and seemingly unconnected allusions 
brought together in this description. 
The more it is thought over the more 
will its wit appear. To us, unpre- 
pared by the associations of the time 
in which it was written, it is a disad- 
vantage, like that which is endured 
by those who have to look at the bright 
things of some foreign writer through 
the mists of a half-understood lan- 


* Impey’s Illustrations of German Poetry. 
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guage, that we slowly behold what 
flashed with suddenness and instanta- 
neously on Butler’s firstreaders. The 
hairy meteor probably reminds us 
amusingly of Milton’s comet, “ with 
fear of change perplexing monarchs.” 
At Charles’s court there was also the 
recollection of many a Puritan’s vow, 
not to cut his beard till the Parlia- 
ment had subdued the king. 

The Hieroglyphic Spade, does it not 
tell as much to us as to those who 
were familiar with the figures of Time 
and Death in a hundred books of 
symbol. Sampson’s heart-breakers 
were more likely to amuse a genera- 
tion who had been lectured by Prynne 
‘‘on the unloveliness of love-locks,” 
than to be admired ir our day. At no 
time was it possible that the vast and 
varied learning of Butler should have 
found readers capable of appreciating it. 
But the incidents of the day were, of 
course, known to every body, and all 
that now requires illustration, and in- 
terferes with our enjoyment of the fun, 
was then instantly intelligible. The 
Vandyke love-locks were no less a 
subject of amusement to the satirist 
than the Puritan’s beard, with which he 
so strangely connects them by the in- 
tervening link of Sampson’s jaw-break- 
ers. We have him in another poem 
(see the Rematns), dwelling on Philip 
Nye’s Thanksgiving Beard :— 


* Being designed and drawn so regular 
To the scrupulous punctilio of a hair, 
Who could imagine that it should be portal 
To selfish, inward-uncomplying mortal ? 
And yet it was ; and did abominate 
The least compliance in the church or state, 
And from itself did equally dissent 
As from religion and the government.” 


Hunt gives us a number of passages 
from Hudibras, which amuse by the 
oddity of the rhyme. This is, no 
doubt an ingredient in the pleasure 
which the passages give ; but we are 
often more amused by some single word: 
—we have for instance— 


“ Doctor epidemic, 
Stored with deletery medicines, 
Which whosoever took is dead since.” 


The Italics which we transcribe are 
Mr. Hunt’s, and direct the reader's 
attention to the droll rhyme. Surely, 
ludicrous as the rhyme is, there is 
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more wit in speaking of the doctor, as 
if he were himself the epidemic, than 
in the diverting rhyme. 

We ought to say that nothing can 
be less formal than the style of Mr. 
Hunt's essay. It reminds us of the 
manner of some of Steele’s best pa- 
pers. Indeed, since the death of Sou- 
they, we think Leigh Hunt the plea- 
santest writer we have. A cordial, 
but somewhat exaggerated estimate 
of Sterne closes the preliminary essay. 
In one respect alone the book is likely 
to disappoint expectation. The pre- 
face suggests the hope of more varied 
matter than wemeet. There are, for 
instance, no extracts of later date than 
Peter Pindar’s time ; and many of the 
passages selected as specimens of wit 
and humour would fall more naturally 


under a different classification. In 
Dryden’s character of the Duke of 
Buckingham—and still more in Pope’s 
—there is a tone of bitter seriousness 
that overpowers the feeling of wit or 
humour. We do not say that either 
description is without the former ele. 
ment ; but we think that in neither is 
it the prevailing one, and therefore 
that such passages are scarcely to be 
called illustrations of what the book 
purports to define and describe. 

To exact, however, scientific preci- 
sion in criticism of the kind would be 
to require impossibilities. Mr. Hunt 
has done much better in giving us an 
exceedingly pleasant book—likely to 
add very much to the best and purest 
sources of enjoyment. 


A. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—THE NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR IRELAND.* 


THeEre is an under-current of seditious 
literature at present making its way 
amongst the masses in Ireland, which 
is one of the most noticeable and 
startling of the signs of the times. 
«Give me the ballad-writing of a 
nation, and I do not care who 
makes their laws,” is a saying which 
has been considered to evince much 
political sagacity. The influences 
which inspire the sentiments, and 
mould the passions of a people, must 
always be more important than any 
power which can be put forth to 
restrain or to regulate their external 
conduct. But when these influences 
are combined with that power, and 
when the progress of reform has 
thrown into the hands of the seditious 
and the revolutionary the making or 
abrogating of laws, there is then a 
double agency at work for evil. What 
was antagonism becomes co-operation ; 
and the laws themselves may be made 
to conspire for the overthrow of the 
constitution. 

OF this, the new-light apostles of sedi- 


* « The Rising in 98.” ‘* The Mercenary Informers of ’98.” ‘* The Life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald.” ‘ The Life of Theobald Wolf Tone.” ‘ The Life of 





tion are wellaware. The viper will not 
now be often found biting against the 
file. He has derived wisdom from ex- 
perience ; and will no longer spend his 
strength upon impracticable projects, 
which could only result in his discom- 
fiture and disgrace. The large influx 
of democracy which recent inprove- 
ments in our legislature have intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, 
secures to the active partisan of popu- 
lar opinions a status and a position 
which enables him to speak as one 
having authority in the national coun- 
cils). And when the electors are 
leavened by the principles and delud- 
ed by the misrepresentations which 
abound in publications such as those 
before us, in which the foulest treason 
is not merely palliated, but eulogized, 
it is very easy to understand what the 
character of the elected must be, and 
how powerfully they may influence the 
decisions of an assembly which is 
supreme in dealing with national inte- 
rests, and upon whose course of action 
such mighty issues must depend. 


Daniel O’Connell,” forming part of the ‘* National Library for Ireland.” M‘Cormick, 


16, Christ Church Place, Dublin, 1846. 
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We should, therefore, look in time 
to the causes which are in operation, 
shaping the popular judgment, and 
determining the popular will. The 
power of the masses is now no longer 
a blind impulse, “ vis expers consilii,” 
which its own impetus must destroy. 
It is a recognized element in the new 
edition of the constitution. It has its 
representatives in the legislature, who 
are sent there only to do its bidding, 
and who are generally daring, able, 
and unscrupulous men, very capable, 
by a specious eloquence, of making 
‘¢ the worse appear the better reason.” 
Against the ascendant power in that 
assembly no resistance can be made. 
And unlesscare be taken to counteract, 
by a presentation of the truth, the 
wicked falsehoods which become cur. 
rent amongst the multitude, the whole 
framework of society may be dislocat- 
ed before right- minded men become 
aware of their danger. 

It is a deep sense of the imminence 
of this danger, and a conviction of 
the utter impossibility of proceeding 
adequately against it when it does 
arise, that has drawn our attention to 
the series of publications of which the 
reader will find the titles below. They 
are, taken separately, and received with- 
out reference to the condition and cir- 
cumstances of thecountry in which they 
are produced, so despicable i in point of 
compo sition, and so utterly and shame- 
lessly truthless in relation to facts, that 
many would be disposed to pass them 
by, as altogether undeserving of any 
serious attention. But, taken as a 
whole, and as part of a complete sys- 
tem, having for its object the separa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
as circulating amongst ignorant and 
inflammable masses, whose literature 
they constitute, and whose passions 
they set on fire, they cannot be re- 
garde d otherwise than as most dange- 
rous auxiliaries to the cause of dis- 
loyalty and sedition, which, unless 
pro mptly and effectively counteracte ad, 
must produce irremedis able evil We 
therefore invite the earnest stieetion 
of all lovers of social order, who would 
fain perpetuate the admirable consti- 
tution under which we live, to the ex- 
posure which we are about to make of 
this seed-bed of treason. It will be 
vain to ery out for help in the hour of 
extreme peril, when the mine is dis- 
covered under our feet, and the match 
in the hand of the ineendiary ready to 
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fire the train. Such after-wisdom can 
profit nothing, but “to point-a moral, 
or adorn a tale,” by which future 
generations may be benefited. The 
calamities against which we would fore- 
yarn our fellow-subjects must be pre- 
vented if they would be ese aped. The 
words of sage admonition which the 
Roman historian puts into the mouth 
of Cato delivering his sentiments 
respecting the Catiline conspirators, 
should never be absent from the minds 
of rulers. Other crimes, he says, 
may be punished after they have been 
committed, but this is one which unless 
provided against before-hand, precludes 
all power of subsequent animadversion. 
When the state is involved in one com- 
mon ruin, the conspirators will then 
become the government, and those 
who connived at their atrocities, instead 
of their judges, will become their vic- 
tims. 

The outbreak of Ninety-eight in 
Ireland was, perhaps, as wanton and 
wicked a manifestation of revolution- 
ary violence, as any of which history 
makes mention. It was a purely theo- 
retic rebellion, against a government 
advancing but too rapidly in the direc- 
tion of democratic change. From 
1775 to 1793, the concessions to the 
popular principle had been perfectly 
unexan ipled ; and the country pro- 
gressed in prosperity and fr eedom with 
almost railroad spe ed. Ireland could 
scarcely ask what England would not 
willingly grant, for the purpose of sa- 
tisfying reasonable dem: ands, or secu- 
ring legislative independence. The 
penal code, a Whig measure, rendered 
necessary by the Jacobite predilections 
of the P. ipists, had already been great- 
ly mitig ated, and all its more obnoxious 
features would, in no long time, have 
been removed. The elective franchise 
was extended to the Romish population. 
A seminary was founded for the edu- 
cation of their priests ; a House of Com- 
mons, which formerly sat during the 
reign of the sovereign, was now elect- 
ed every seven years ; and it was while 
these measures of public amelioration 
were thus going forward, the treason 
was concocting, which was to separate 
Ireland from the British empire ! 

The object of the publications be- 
fore us is, to represent the rebellion of 
Ninety-eight as a justifiable resistance 
to British oppression ; the men who 
figured in it, and who were exiled or 
executed, as heroes, patriots, and mar- 
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tyrs ; the law processes, by which they 
were brought to justice, as hellish 
contrivances for the destruction of in- 
nocent men; the juries by whom they 
were convicted, as perjured traitors ; 
the judges by whom they were sen- 
tenced, as ruthless instruments of op- 
pression, upon whose heads rested the 
guilt of innocent blood ; and the whole 
machinery of administration as con- 
trived for the torture, pillage, pro- 
scription,and massacre of an unoffend- 
ing population! Such are the lessons 
which the masses are now expected to 
learn from “ the National Library for 
Ireland!” It is a species of reading 
which may be called * treason made 
easy.” And there is, unfortunately, an 
aptitude for such instruction in the 
Irish peasantry, which renders it mo- 
rally certain that it must produce the 
very worst effects. When publications, 
of which we shall presently give spe- 

cimens, are circulated by hundreds of 
thousands, and find their w ay into the 
cottages of the peasantry, w here they 
are read with all the eager credulity 
of ignorance, what can be expected but 
that effects must be produced by, which 
the public tranquillity must be endan- 
gered ? 

In the volume entitled ‘ The 
Rising of Ninety-Eight,” the writer, 
having cited the oath of the United 
Irishmen, thus proceeds to show how 
much more reasonable it was, both in 
its purport and spirit, than the oath of 
allegiance :— 


**Here, no doubt, the reader will not 
fail to observe the great spirit of fair- 
ness and toleration which distinguished 
the oath of the United Irishmen, from 
that of the United Englishmen in for- 
mer times. In the United Irish oath, 
there is notone word said about swear- 
ing any English or foreigners to obey 
the Irish. Every native Irishman is 
simply called on to make a natural, 
grateful, and religious vow before the 
great, good, and just God, to love his 
own fellow- countrymen, and serve his 
native land. Moreover, no Englishman, 
Scotchman, Welshman, German, Dutch- 
man, Hanoverian, or any other beg- 
garly foreigner, was ever compelled by 
the United Irishmen to perjure himself 
by taking an unnatural blasphemous 
oath to obey the Irish—for is it not blas- 
phemous to swear before God, against 
the very land which he allowed one to 
be born in? The English in former 
times, on the contrary, never had such 
a fair form of oath, as that of the 


United Irishmen. Formerly the Eng- 
lish ruffians, after first murdering, burn- 
ing, robbing, and ravishing the greater 
part of the unoffending Irish, used 
then, like loyal, merciful, and religious 
enemies, present on the sword’s point 
an oath of allegiance, to be quickly 
swallowed down by the remainder of 
the natives. By this compulsory oath, 
a true-blooded Irishman was obliged 
to swear, against his grain, to obey, or 
serve some tyrannical fellow or other, 
called king of England, no matter who 
he might chance to be. ‘Thus, descen- 
dants of our old native [Irish kings— 
men with the pure blood of such he- 
roes as Niall the Grand (the triumphant 
invader of Britain and Gaul), or old 
Brian Boru (the Dane-smasher), cours- 
ing through their veins—have been com- 
pelled by rapacious and blood-thirsty 
Englishmen, to swear, what ?—yes, 
gracious heavens! to swear to obey 
and serve a whole parcel of murdering 
mongrels and wicked foreigners, such 
as James Stuart, a Scotchman, who 
robbed all the Ulster Irish of their 
tenant-right, and was moreover ad- 
dicted to dark and unnatural crimes ; 
or William of Orange, who robbed 
and butchered the Irish, made and 
broke the treaty of Limerick, and mur- 
dered the Scotch clan M‘Donald, in 
the valley of Glencoe; or George 
Guelphs, the Hanoverian, who mur- 
dered Count Konigsmark, and kept the 
Irish as slaves under Penal laws, so 
infamous, that if they at present ex- 
isted, the Irish millions would be jus- 
tified in rising up like men, which un- 
fortun: itely they were not RUSFOUS 
enough to do in ‘the Penal times. 


Thus it is that rebellion is justi- 
fied, and loyalty to a British sove- 
reign branded and stigmatized! The 
English are cruel invaders, against 
whom resistance is as sacred a duty, 
as it was in early times, against the 
Danes! And the heroes who may 
hereafter lead the Irish into combat 
with their present enemies, will de- 
serve as well of their country as did 
Brian of old, when he contended sue- 
cessfully against the northern in- 
vaders ! 

And that there is a spirit now in 
existence by which the work of trea- 
son may be more effectually done 
than it ever has been at any former 
period, the writer here makes mani- 
fest in a paragraph in which we be- 
lieve he does not use the least exag- 
geration :— 


** But the most convincing proof of 
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the virtue and principle of the men of 
98, and the justice of the measures 
which they advocated, is this—the pa- 
triots of those times are daily rising 
in the estimation of the Irish’ nation, 
and Parliamentary Reform, and Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, for which they 
contended, have been carried. Even 
the prospect of Repeal is hourly grow- 
ing nearer, by which event the plun- 
dered Irish constitution of 1782 will be 
restored, and other nameless blessings 
will be then sure to follow. On the 
other hand, those horrible Judases and 
corrupt wretches who sold their native 
land for vile money, and the bloody 
monsters who murdered the Irish, and 
once carried things with a high hand, 
are already sunk in the lowest infamy ; 
and if any one dared to rise up to de- 
fend them, he would run the risk of 
being torn to pieces, by a virtuous and 
indignant nation, who will not listen 
to anything against the men of 98. 

‘*We have indeed reason to be re- 
joiced with the future prospects in 
store for the Irish. Who dare say 
‘boo’ to eight millions? With us the 
exercise of patriotism has become a 
safe and easy habit, and with some, 
even a money-making pursuit; it was 
not so in the days of our fathers. 


“« ¢ They rose in dark and evil days, 
To right their native land.’ ” 


The following is the represent: ition 
given of the acts of vigour which 
were absolutely necessary to meet 
the influence and the machinations of 
the disturbers. We would ask, what 
respect can those who are thus in- 
structed be expected to have for 
British law ?— 


‘Having shown that the Society of 
United Irishmen was of Protestant 
origin—that its leaders were mostly 
Protestants, and that the object of the 
Society was to reform the Irish parlia- 
ment, and to abolish sectarian distine- 
tions and quarrels, by equalizing all 
religions, and procuring emancipation 
for the Irish Catholics, we must now 
take a rapid sketch of the criminal and 
tyrannical proceedings of a few foreign 
or English villains, calling themselves 
government, and the Irish traitors, 
who were leagued with them, and had 
entered into a great conspiracy to 
abolish the Irish constitution of |782, 
to corrupt and sell the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and to reduce Ireland to the 
degraded condition of an English pro- 
vince, 

‘** In 1796 another tyrannical measure, 
called “The Insurrection Act,” was 
introduced into the Irish parliament, 

in famous bill, any seven ruf- 





fians, called justices of the peace, if 
bribed, and in the pay of a foreign or 
English government, had only to go 
through the form of signing a piece of 
paper, stating that they considered 
their county in a state of disturbance, 
‘or in danger of becoming so.’ On 
sending this piece of paper, according 
as directed, to the English Castle of 
Dublin, Ship-street, where the secret 
committee or privy council, and the 
English military viceroy, held their noc- 
turnal meetings, the county so recom- 
mended was proclaimed, or put under 
martial law, which was signified to the 
unfortunate people by a bit of paper, 
with ‘ Whereas’ at the top, and some 
Englishman’s name at the bottom.” 


The alliance of the United Irish- 
men with France, for the overthrow 
of British authority, is thus not only 
justified but eulogized ! 


** While those English villains, and 
the Irish parliament conspirators in 
their pay, were oppressing and plot- 
ting against the Irish nation, a French 
fleet and army of liberation appeared 
off the Irish coasts. So leaving this 
frighful scene of domestic corruption 
and foreign tyranny just described, we 
must now take a glance at the foreign 
policy of Ireland, and the negociations 
and alliances which the Uunited Irish 
leaders in their wisdom thought fit to 
form between the Irish and the French, 
who may be called kindred nations, 
since they are both of Celtic race, and 
are equally remarkable for their ‘mili- 
tary spirit, gaiety, politeness, love of 
glory, strong passion for liberty or 
native governments, and dislike of ‘Eng- 
lish tyranny and ambition, which never 
rests, but is always unjustly invading 
the freedom and possessions of other 
countries.” 


Such are the lessons in history 
which the Irish masses are taught! 
Such are the premises from which 
they are instructed to reason! Such 
are the dragon’s teeth which are sown, 
in the confident hope that, in due 
season, they will produce a plentiful 
crop of armed men, who, while they 
are imbued with the principles, will 
have derived instruction from the er- 
rors of their predecessors, in Ninety- 
eight, whose only fault was that they 
did not sufficiently ‘ bide their time,” 
but contended prematurely for the 
rights and the independence of Ire- 
land! Now will any dispassionate 
and well-judging man say that this is 
a state of things not calculated to 
awaken very alarming apprehensions ? 
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We wili be tuld, much is doing for 
the education of the people ; and that, 
when they are well instructed, it will 
be impossible to abuse them by such 


representations. Alas! we much 
fear that the bane will prove toostrong 
for the antidote. The education 


of the humbler classes in Ireland 
may now be said to be under the 
superintendence of the National 
Board, a vast majority of whose 
agents in carrying out their system 
are the Roman Catholic priests. 
There are some . our readers at 
least who do not require to be in- 
formed how far these may be relied 
on as instructors of the people. We 
tell those who depend upon them for 
any efficient counteraction of the 
views and the principles advocated 
and recommended in these pestilent 
publications, they will be disappointed. 
There are, we fear, too many in- 
stances in which the Romish clergy 
would not counteract them if they 
could, as there are, no doubt, some 
in which they could not counteract 
them if they would. The teaching 
of Maynooth has, as Mr. Wyse has 
informed us, told upon the priest- 
hood. They are, almost to a man, 
advocates for a repeal of the union. 
This is the flimsy pretext under which 
separation from Great Britain is 
veiled. And although for a season 
sedition may be “ hushed in grim re- 
pose,” assuredly it expects its ‘* even- 
ing prey. 

Have we as yet to learn that edu- 
cation, irrespective of moral training, 
is an evil and not a good? Has 
that great truth, so awfully foresha- 
dowed in the “rebellion in heaven,” 
not as yet found a secure lodgment 
in the minds and the hearts of our 
rulers? Knowledge, we are told, is 
power ; but it may be a power for 
preservation, or a power for destruc- 
tion; it may demonstrate its ener- 
gies in the earthquake or the hurri- 
cane, as well as in those peaceful 
processes which more directly sub- 
serve the well-being of man, and the 
order of nature. And it will depend 
upon the religious guidance by which 
it is accompanie od, whether its symbol 
is to be found in the harmony of the 
planetary system, or in the baleful glare 
of the eccentric meteor, which with 
‘fear of change perplexes monarchs, 
and from its horrid hair shakes pesti- 
lence and war.’ 
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“ Knowledge is power.” This truth, 
as enunciated by the great master 
mind of the seventeenth century, had 
respect to the command over material 
substances which may be obtained by 
a knowledge of the elements of which 
they are composed ; such power as 
the chemist possesses over the sub- 
stances with the properties of which 
he has become scientifically acquainted. 
But men themselves are the sub- 
stances upon which the politician is 
to operate; and when his end is evil, 
or his aim merely the possession of 
influences which he may use for his 
own advantage, his purposes are not 
more frequently accomplished by tak- 
ing advantage of the ignorant, than by 
skilfully availing himselfof the imperfect 
knowledge of the partially enlightened. 
Just so much information as generates 
self-conceit, just so much of human 
attainment as evokes the vanity with- 
out rectifying the judgment or steady- 
ing the minds of the people, he finds 
a most invaluable auxiliary to any pur- 
poses of demolition which he may en- 
tertain. Intellectual activities once 
excited, will be occupied either for 
good or for evil; and if no sufficiently 
determining influence be used in direct- 
ing them to the former, to the latter 
they will naturally tend, as well be- 
cause it is often made to appear in the 
attractive colours by which the novice 
is captivated, as that it lies more upon 
the level of human frailty. If the 
power of the demagogue may be seen 
in the distinguished characters who 
figured during the French revolution, 
no less may we discern the disorganiz- 
ing effects of imperfect knowledge, 
unaccompanied by its proper counter- 
agent, religious truth, in loosening the 
whole fabric of society, until it tum- 
bled into ruins upon the heads of a 
frantic populace, and their demoniac 
or deluded leaders. 

Now, education in Ireland—in what 
state is that? The sum of seventy 
thousand pounds annually is devoted 
to the spread of what is called the na- 
tional system of education, which pro- 
fessedly excludes religious instruction, 
leaving that to be conducted as it may, 
under the pastors, respectively, of the 
children in attendance upon the schools. 
The Bible is a prohibited book in the 
national school-room. Even the com- 
pilation from the Gospels, agreed upon 
by the commissioners, and containing 
a large portion of unadulterated Scrip- 
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tural truth, has been rejected as in- 
admissible in more than nine-tenths 
of the schools under the patronage of 
the Romish priesthood; and books of 
(so called) Catholic instruction, or de- 
votion, substituted instead, by which 
are inculcated the most dangerous 
principles, the grossest errors, or the 
most revolting superstitions. One thing 
is clear, that the Bible is regarded as 
a prohibited book, and the light of 
truth not permitted to shine in the 
schools as it appears in the unadulterat- 
ed Gospel. 

Against this system, by which the 
word of God is so disparaged, the 
Church of Ireland has recorded her 
solemn protest; and the exceptions 
are so very few that it may be gene- 
rally stated, the whole of the patron- 
age connected with it is divided be- 
tween the Romanists and the Presby- 
terians. 

The Romanist schools, which pre- 
dominate in the south and the west, 
are the instruments of Popery; in 
the north of Ireland they are just 
as exclusively Presbyterian. We will 
suppose the children well instructed in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and, 
in each class of schools, imbibing the 
predilections of those by whom they 
are instructed. 

Our object is not, at present, to dis- 
cuss the merits of the Irish National 
Education question, but to put our 
readers in full possession of the precise 
mental condition of a vast majority of 
the population, and their aptitude or 
inaptitude to be influenced by publica- 
tions, a brief sample of which is to be 
found in the preceding pages. 

The Roman Catholic priests and 
the national school-masters are now, 
wherever the Popish religion predo- 
minates, the appointed instructors of 
the people. Every one who has be- 
stowed any serious thought upon the 
working of an educational system, 
knows that the books which are read 
are of little consequence compared 
with those by whom they are taught. 
As are the schoolmasters, so will be 
the schools, The personal influence 
of the former will always determine 
the character of the latter, for good 
or for evil, And the best system of 
instruction that ever was devised, 
under the conduct of a teacher per- 
verted by the errors, and infected by 
the spirit, of Irish Romanism, will but 
reflect those errors and propagate that 
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spirit in the vast majority of those 
over whom his influence extends. 

What, therefore, is the amount of 
what has been done and is doing for en- 
lightening the masses of the Irish people? 
They arejust fitted and prepared for the 
demagogue, who impresses upon them 
as a sacred duty, to labour for the over- 
throw of an heretical Church, and to 
strive, with all their might and main, 
for the exaltation of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and the independence 
of Ireland! They are no longer, it is 
true, an unlettered people. They can 
read. But their reading is almost con- 
fined to these productions which taint 
their morals and sap their allegiance. 
By what is done for them, the raw 
material is just wrought into that state 
in which it may be most readily con- 
verted to purposes of sedition. The cot- 
ton is saturated with the inflammable 
fluid which will soon render it one of the 
most dangerous of combustibles. This 
is all clear gain to the pestilent disturber. 
So far from being “let or hindered,” 
he is aided in his designs, by what has 
been done for giving the people just 
so much knowledge as may enable them 
to imbibe and to propagate his lessons 
of treason. ‘ The National Library” 
is the natural adjunct to “the Na- 
tional Schools.” The lives of the 
traitors who figured in the late rebel- 
lion will be eagerly read, where the 
word of God is interdicted, The 
teacher, who is the active agent of the 
priest, a collector of the O’Connell 
tribute, and a contributor to the re- 
peal rent, will not by his comments 
very materially counteract the im- 
pressions which are made upon sus- 
ceptible minds by the most glaring 
misstatements of facts, and the most 
slanderous and envenomed misrepre- 
sentations. And what the effect of 
this must be, can be but very imper- 
fectly understood by those who do not 
know the ardent temperament of the 
Irish, and their passionate devotion 
to objects which have once become 
dear to them from their supposed sub- 
serviency to the renown, or the well- 
being, of their native land. 

In each of the volumes which com- 
pose “The National Library,” there 
are one hundred and forty closely- 
printed pages. They are published 
monthly, and are sold for so low a 
price as four pence each. Fifteen 
thousand are struck off as a first im- 
pression ; and the proprietors are con- 
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tent to lose five thousand before any 
profit begins to be made. The im- 
pression does not remain upon hands 
more than a few days, and is carried 
by flying stationers to all parts of Ire- 
land. It is not, therefore, rash to 
affirm that the principles which these 
works inculcate, and the views they 
advocate, are, or will be, in a very 
short time, the views and the princi- 
ples of a vast majority of the Romish 
population. 

Education, as it had its origin in the 
zeal and the piety of the Protestant 
community, was calculated to rescue 
the minds of the people, not only from 
ignorance, but from that depraving ac- 
quaintance with profligate and mis- 
chievous publications to which they 
were exposed. The “ Life of the high- 
wayman, Freney,” the “ Life of the high- 
wayman, Redmond O'Hanlon,” the 
“Trish Rogues and Rapparees,” and 
other works of that kind, constituted 
the popular literature, which was but 
too well calculated to foster that des- 
perate spirit of unprincipled adven- 
ture, by which many of the humbler 
classes were characterized. For these, 
by the benevolent labours of the As- 
sociation for Discountenancing Vice, 
and the Kildare-place Society, were 
substituted works of a rational, im- 
proving, and edifying character, by 
which much was done to give a 
right direction to the minds of 
the people, and to guide them into 
the paths of peace and order. But 
“the National system” has reversed 
all this. Practically, the education 
of the masses has been transferred 
to the Roman Catholic priests. The 
Scriptural schools have been dis- 
countenanced by the governing autho- 
rities, and the class of improving pub- 
lications, by which so much good was 
done, must now, in their turn, give 
place to the more stimulating attractions 
of the “ Life of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald,” the “ Life of Theobald Wolfe 
Tone,” the lives of the other worthies 
who figure in Madden’s “ Lives of the 
United Irishmen,” the history of “ The 
Rising of Ninety-Eight, which con- 
tains hints and suggestions by which a 
future rising may be rendered more 
prosperous to the disaffected ; and a 
multitude of other publications of a 
similar character, compared with which 
the worst of those which went before 
them, and which the Protestant edu- 
cation societies served to banish, might 


well be deemed innocent, if not de- 
serving of positive commendation. 
Freney and his compeers might, it is 
true, serve to propagate a spirit of 
wild adventure, adverse to those set- 
tled habits and wholesome morals by 
which social order is best maintained ; 
but they did not contain the combus- 
tibles by which the fabric of society 
may be shivered into fragments, or 
communicate the views and the prin- 
ciples by which treason is exalted into 
a virtue, and loyalty branded as a 
crime! 

This may also be said, that the ro- 
mance of the highway, which com- 
monly terminates either in transporta- 
tion or the gallows, has its repulsive 
as well as its attractive side. If it 
serve to allure by tales of wild adven- 
ture, it no less deters by its exhibition 
of the penalties which rarely fail to 
overtake the most gallant and chival- 
rous of the knights of the road, who, 
sooner or later, fall into the hands of 
that ugliest of customers, the execu- 
tioner. Their effects for evil, there- 
fore, are rather upon individuals who 
are exceptions to their class, than upon 
the masses at large, who will always 
be protected against them by the ordi- 
nary prudential motives which teach 
men to shun disgrace and keep out of 
danger. Moreover, whatever serves 
to exalt the community as an object 
of patriotic regard, must proportion- 
ately counteract the tendencies which 
would impair its security or disturb its 
repose, by outrages against its indivi- 
dual members. But the works which 
now issue from the Irish press by 
hundreds of thousands, and which find 
eager readers in every village, and al- 
most in every cottage, are all of a 
character to commend themselves to 
the hearts and the consciences of a 
people prepared to receive with im- 
plicit deference the statements they 
contain ; and to regard, not with aver- 
sion or abhorrence, but with admira- 
tion and delight, those great state cri- 
minals who have expiated their treasons 
by their lives, and to reverence them as 
martyrs in the cause of freedom. The 
youth who may have been captivated by 
Freney or Redmond O’ Hanlon, when he 
rises into manhood and mixes with his 
fellow-men, will find many correctives 
of that wild and eccentric spirit, which 
might tempt him to take these bold 
bad men as his examples. Most as- 
suredly he will not find societies in 
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which their principles are cherished, 
and which would serve to confirm him 
in his unhappy predilections. But 
what is the case with the works before 
us, which now supply the place of 
those which were the disgrace of our 
popular literature, before the Scriptu- 
ral education societies banished them 
from our schools? They, every one 
of them, recommend a Repeal of the 
Union—an overthrow of the Estab- 
lished Church—a separation between 
Great Britain and Ireland—the sub- 
stitution of republican for monarchical 
government—the lawfulness of assas- 
sination as a means of that end, and 
the accomplishment, in fact, by any 
and by every means, of all the favourite 
measures of the patriots of ninety- 

eight—who have passed, by apotheosis, 
from the gibbet to the skies, and are 
pointed out in the political hemisphere, 
to their admiring votaries, as the 
brightest constellation of genius and of 
virtue! 

But it is important to satisfy our 
readers of all classes that we do not 
mistake, or misrepresent, the spirit.and 
object of these publications. The fol- 
lowing passage is one of many which 
might be cited to show the point of 
view in which tenants, and mechanics, 
or labourers, are taught to look at the 
classes above them :— 


**When the French revolution took 
place, the people resolved wisely to be- 
come their own resident landlords, and 
determined not to starve or rob their 
virtuous wives and innocent little chil- 
dren any longer, in order to pamper 
blood- sucking tyrants and drones, who 
never “worked a stroke,” or produced 
anything for society except vice. The 
people, as was natural in every coun- 
try, sympathized with the French re- 
volution or reformation; kings, aristo- 
erats, and the rich, wicked, idle, unpro- 
ductive, and bamboozling or word-mon- 
gering classes, were, on the contrary, 
struck with dread. They saw clearly 
if a system of promotion from the 
ranks was once adopted throughout all 
society, and an universal order of me- 
rit established, that nature’s aristo- 
cracy would be restored, that all useless, 
idle, and roguish distinctions would soon 
be extirpated, and that virtue, talent, 
and industry, would surely meet with 
those rewards which the Creator, as an 
intelligent and just Being, must have 
intended that they should receive in a 
civilized and enlightened age. Since 
the French Revolution, every French- 
man has his snug cottage and bit of 
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land, and the humblest man in France 
may rise to the highest position in his 
own country, if he has virtue, talent, 
or industry. Was it any wonder that 
the Irish reformers, ridden over by a 
corrupt committee or parliament, in the 
pay of England, should sympathize in 
the French reformation ? 

‘* Not only did the poor and oppressed 
of all nations sympathize in the French 
Revolution, or human emancipation, 


but even several honest fellows who 
were unfortunately born amongst the 


rich, unfeeling, and dependent classes 
of society, shared in the universal 
satisfaction.’ 


What are the feelings which such 
teaching must engender? Does not 
that one passage go far to explain the 
present frightfully anomalous condition 
of Ireland ? 

The trial and the condemnation of 
the Rev. William Jackson, a dissent- 
ing clergyman of the Unitarian per- 
suasion, who was a principal agent in 
communicating between the French 
government and the United Irishmen, 
and was one of the first of the conspi- 
rators who became obnoxious to the 
severity of the law, is thus commented 
upon for the edification of the rising 
patriots of the present day :— 


April, 1795, the 
Jackson, an Irishman, 
was found guilty on English law, and 
condemned by a paid, and of course, 
impartial judge, who having finished 
the job, passed off the following com- 
pliments to the twelve packed jury :— 
‘Gentlemen, you have acquitted your- 
selves with honour and conscientious 
regard for justice; you have done your 
duty, and we will do ours. It is more 
than a century since this land has 
been cursed with such a crime, and 
we trust your verdict will operate in 
preventing a repetition of it.’ In this 
lingo we do not find one word of re- 
morse or sorrow expressed. The judge 
seems to chuckle with as much delight 
at the prospect of seeing a Protestant 
clergyman slain, as a butcher would at 
the idea of killing a cow or sticking a 
sheep. Moreover, the judge never 
seems to think it once necessary to 
prove what was impossible to prove, 
namely, that republicanism was a crime 
worthy of a cruel, bloody, and dis- 
graceful death. The villain never di- 
lated on the grand principles of uni- 
versal liberty, or freely discussed all 
forms of tyranny and government in 
open court. He never told the court, 
that if republicanism was a crime wor- 
thy of death, then all the Scotch and 
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English, in Charles I. reign, were 
worthy of death, along with their 
bloody butcher Cromwell. The villain 
never told the court that if republi- 
canism was a crime worthy of death, 
then all the Americans, with their vir- 
tuous leader Washington, were worthy 
of death ; besides all the French, num- 
bering twenty-six millions, and all the 
republicans of ancient and modern his- 
tory, such as the Jews, under their 
Judges, Brehons, or Presidents, the 
classic Greeks, the ancient Romans, 
Carthagenians, Venetians, Genoese, 
Dutch, &c., and a hundred other na- 
tions.” 


We ask, what but the most utter 
contempt for, or abhorrence of, English 
law, can such statements, and we might 
multiply them to almost any extent, 
produce? And what, but the most 
irreclaimable national hatred, can be 
engendered by the following, and simi- 
lar, representations ?— 


“* Strange to say, although the Eng- 
lish had, with all the business habits 
of their nation, been most industriously 
employed for about six hundred years, 
in robbing, ravishing, murdering, ex- 
terminating, exiling, torturing, starv- 
ing, and brutalizing the Irish, still the 
descendants of that unfortunate people, 
the United Irishmen, who had as yet 
escaped the general fate of their an- 
cestors, felt not the least gratitude to 
the English, who are always ready 
enough to preach the text of ‘love 
your enemies’ to the Irish, but will 
never practise such text themselves, 
Let us picture to ourselves a figure of 
Brittania, dressed in scarlet, like a har- 
lot of Babylon, standing on the bleed- 
ing corpse of Erin, with a bloody 
sword in: one hand, while she is rifling 
the pocket. of her victim with the other, 
and exclaiming all the time, ‘ Love 
your enemies ;’ ‘Be grateful.’ What 
a blasphemous farce! It was not thus 
that the Heavenly Saviour preached 
the doctrines of peace and philanthropic 
brotherhood to his disciples.’ 


By passages like the following, of 
which the number is quite unlimited, 
the peopleare taught that assassination 
is justifiable, when necessary for the 
concealment of conspiracy, or the 
accomplishment of popular objects. 
The writer is speaking of the informer 
Reynolds, by whose timely depositions 
the leaders of the movement in '98 
were arrested :— 


‘¢ In the middle of April, a Mr. Kin- 
selah called and informed Reynolds 


that one of the brothers Sheares, who 
had taken an active part in the direc. 
tion of the National Association, after 
the arrests of the 12th of March, had 
arrived from Dublin, and having held 
a private meeting of the county dele- 
gates, at Dr. Esmond’s, near Naas, 
he informed them, officially, from the 
Dublin Directory, that Thomas Rey- 
nolds was certainly the traitor who 
caused the arrests of the 12th of March. 
It was accordingly decreed by the com. 
mittee, that Reynolds should be sum- 
moned to attend at Bell’s public-house, 
Curragh of Kildare, and put to death 
unless he gave satisfactory proofs that 
he wasinnocent. At M‘Cann’s trial, in 
July 1798, Reynolds stated, ‘that he 
was informed that the accusation on 
which he was to be tried, had been 
brought down from Dublin, by Michael 
Reynolds, from the Provincial Com- 
mittee.’ When Reynolds received the 
summons to stand his trial, he was 
with his cousin, Mr. Dunne, of Leinster- 
lodge, to whose presence only he at- 
tributed his escape from death, for 
having refused to meet his accusers 
face to face; the messengers who had 
been sent for him, went away very sul- 
lenly and reluctantly. 

‘©The day after Reynolds had re- 
ceived the summons, Matthew Kennaa, 
a leading United Irishman, called on 
Reynolds, to press him to go over to 
the meeting, but he again declined. 
Accordingly, as it was now clear that 
Reynolds was guilty, from his refusing 
to meet his countrymen, instructions 
were given to Murphy and Kennaa, to 
put the perjured reptile to death; and 
on the 18th of April, these two men 
rode up to Kilkea Castle, to perform 
their duty to their country and society. 
Kennaa, who was a friend of Reynolds, 
leaving the horses with Murphy, pro- 
ceeded to meet the informer, who was 
in the field with some labourers. Rey- 
nolds, on seeing Kennaa approaching 
observed his confusion, and that he was 
fumbling for something in his breast. 
Being naturally gifted with great pre- 
sence of mind, he at once went up to 
Kennaa, and ‘laying his hand on his 
breast, smoked his. object, and, if we 
may believe himself, took the pistol 
from Kennaa. But this part of the 
story does not seem probable. The 
possibility is that he promised Kennaa 
to clear up matters, and put him off 
by some plausible excuses, backed by 
oaths. At any rate Murphy and Ken- 
naa returned without having done any- 
thing. Not long after this, Reynolds 
finding the country too hot to hold 
him, moved towards the more genial 
neighbourhood of the English Castle 
of Dublin.” 
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These are not the ravings of an iso- 
lated political maniac ; they are not the 
extravagancies of a bedlamite incendia- 
ry, which only pass for “‘soundand fury” 
amongst a well-instructed people, and 
may be safely left to correct themselves. 
They are the views, the objects, the 
opinions, and the principles of large 
masses of the people, to whom recent 
reforms in our constitutional govern- 
ment have given a vast accession of 
political power, which will all be used 
in strict subserviency to the democratic 
or anarchical projects of their leaders. 
For their use and instruction “ The 
National Library” has been prepared. 
In its pages the doctrines are evolved 
which constitute their political creed, 
and the precepts and the rules of ac- 
tion laid down which are to regulate 
their civil and social conduct. Let 
only one generation be thus thoroughly 
leavened with the revolutionary princi- 
ples there set forth, and before ano- 
ther passes away such evil may be 
wrought as would produce a fatal 
change in the character and the condi- 
tion of the whole of the British empire. 
What sane man does not see that, in 
the event of an attempted separation 
of Great Britain from this country, 
which would be inevitable were the 
Act of Union repealed, while England 
would sink, at once, to the condition 
of a third or fourth rate power, Ire- 
land would become a howling wilder- 
ness ? 

In the last rebellion the Roman Ca- 
tholic priests, as a body, were neutral ; 
and many of them did good service to 
the government, which they clearly 
saw was able and willing to take care 
of itself. Can the same be said 
now? Supposing the incendiaries at 
their destructive work, and the coun- 
try in a blaze, are they the body from 
whom much aid could be expected in 
working the fire engines which should 
extinguish the conflagration ? What 
suid the late Dr. Doyle, the notorious 
J. K. L., the initials by which he de- 
signated himself in his seditious bro- 
chures, as Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin? Ifa rebellion 
were raging from Carrickfergus to 
Cape Clear no Roman Catholic prelate 
could be found who would issue any 
fulmination against it!” Can better be 
hoped for from them now? We desire 
the reflecting and the judicious to an- 
swer the question. 

In the late rebellion the corpora- 
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tions were all in the hands of loyal 
men, whose fidelity might be relied 
upon in the worst of times, and who, 
on critical occasions, rendered essen- 
tial service, in baffling the machinations 
of traitors, They have now passed into 
other hands, and have become the 
strongholds of the enemies of British 
connexion. Can much assistance be 
hoped for from them, in the event of 
any general rising for the assertion of 
national independence ? 

The Established Church formerly 
constituted a body whose station and 
influence rendered it formidable to the 
disturbers of the public peace. Pil- 
laged, persecuted, and proscribed, al- 
most:in the degree that it has progressed 
in worth andin usefulness, what could 
it now accomplish against any formid- 
able movement which menaced the se- 
curity of the throne or the altar? Upon 
this dilapidation of the Protestant in- 
terest the disaffected now mainly rely 
for the success of any future attempt 
to get rid of the domination of Eng- 
land. In “ The Rising of ’98” we find 
it thus writen :— 


**But what is an Irish Protestant 
now? Does he not see that England 


who raised up his Church has destroyed 
it? Does he not see that England de- 
prived him of a nation, and has left 
him even without a party? Does he 
not see that England with her intrigues, 
and unchristian calumnies, and vile 
gold, and affected bigotry, and Peep-o’ 
Day Boys, and Orangemen, separated 
him from his brother-Irishman, pre- 
vented him from reforming his Irish 
Parliament, and emancipating his Ca- 
tholic subjects, and then—passed those 
measures herself? Does he not see that 
England has butchered the finest Pro- 
testants that Ireland ever saw, mar- 
tyred heroes like Fitzgerald, Tone, 
Emmet, and hosts of others? Does 
he not see that England exiled the 
finest Protestants the world ever saw, 
such as Arthur O’Connor, Addis Em- 
met, Hamilton Rowan, and ship loads 
of others? Are not the Protestants 
of other lands the first to wave the 
standard of liberty ? 

“But who has made the Irish Pro- 
testant hoist the black flag and no 
quarter, butcher his fellow-countrymen, 
betray and sell his country like ano- 
ther Judas? Who else but England? 
The Protestants of Ireland know and 
feel all this: they have felt adversity, 
have become an altered race of men, 
have seen through the yillanies of the 
English, are sorry for the past, and 
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will be forgiven, and will again take 
the good Protestant oath, ‘in the aw- 
ful presence of God, to form a bro- 
therhood of affection among Irishmen 
of every religious persuasion.’ Then, 
and not till then, will Ireland be what 
she ought to be. Religious prejudices, 
quarrels, and murders shall cease; and 
all Irishmen of all opinions shall once 
more become United Irishmen, and shall 
again sing together in grand chorus, 
joined hand in hand as of old, 
*** Let each man choose his favourite way his Maker 
to adore, 
And we'll tell the world we're Irishmen, we're 
Paddys, and no more,’ 

This, alas! is too true. The de- 
serted Protestant too keenly feels his 
abandonment by English rulers ; and is 
either quitting the country, or joining 
himself to the disaffected, or remain- 
ing in a state of sullen acquiescence in 
evils which he can only vainly deplore. 
All these things are against us. 

The landed gentry, ‘they, too, are a 
proscribed race. Their Protestantism 
is their offence, which has been aggra- 

vated in all cases in which they have 
sought to counteract such mischievous 
publications as those to which we have 
alluded, by a system of sound instruc- 
tion based upon the Word of God. 
Where can we now find amongst 
them the men who, in ’98, confronted 
rebellion, and established British au- 
thority against foreign and domestic 
enemies? Echo answers, “ Where!” 

The vigorous government, the spi- 
rited and determined officials, who 
2 ere “ambo magnus timor latronibus,” 
by whom traitors and malefactors were 
hunted out, and brought to justice, 
have now given place to timid tempo- 
rizers, who hold office upon the suffer- 
ance of the faction whose organized 
agitation they must connive at, if they 
would not themselves be discarded. 
Where is the minister who would now 
incur the responsibility of any acts, be 
they never soimperiously demanded by 
the necessities of the country, for which 
an act of indemnity would be required ? 
Our statesmen are no longer the oaks 
of the forest—they are reeds shaken 
by the wind! 

When to all this is added the vast 
power now in the hands of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood—a body pledged, 
almost to a man, to the repeal of the 
legislative union—where, we ask, isthe 
available refuge from the evils which 
are in prospect? Would any one be 
mad enough to advise a prosecution of 
the seditious press? No; when trea- 


son is coursing through the veins and 
arteries of a nation, no one but an 


empyric would hold out as a means of 


safety mere topical applications. When 
the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart is faint, nothing short of a sana- 
tive process which has reference to the 
whole inward as well as outward man, 
can afford any hope of sensible ame- 
lioration. A searching examination 
should be instituted into the working 
of the present system of national edu- 
cation. Inquiry should be made, how 
far, as at present conducted, it is cal- 
culated to meet, by adequate counter- 
action, the seditious and demoralizing 
publications, which are, in such num- 
bers, (their name may well be called 
legion), sapping and mining the loy- 
alty, and corrupting the morals of the 
people. Let no mystification, on this 
most important subject, any longer be 
endured. Let no plausible theorizing 
as to the advantages of education in 
general blind a discerning public to the 
tremendous evils which may arise from 
its partial or mischievous application. 
It may be that the masses in Ireland 
are no longer unlettered. The ques- 
tion is, what do they read? To what 
purpose is it that new faculties are 
awakened in them, if they be not pro- 
perly directed ? Of what value are the 
new powers that are conferred upon 
them, if they only inspire hatred of 
England, and prompt the desire of 
those revolutionary changes which can 
never take place w ithout men acing the 
integrity ot the British empire. Let 
these inquiries be made while there is 
yet time, and let the minds of re- 
flecting people be enlightened by 
the result. Should this prove fa- 
vourable to the national system,” 
by which the Scriptural schools have 
been so sorely ‘let and hindered,” in 
God’s name let it be continued, and 
let even augmented means of useful- 
ness be placed at the disposal of those 
by whom it is superintended. But if 
the contrary should turn out to be the 
fact, and ifthe system should prove not 
to be the tree of life, but the tree of 
the know ledge of good and evil, we 
trust there is still wisdom and virtue 
enough in the nation to compel a 
blinded legislature to retrace their 
errors, and provide such safeguards 
for the wise and the honest admi- 
nistration of their functions by the 
National Board, as may render their 
system in reality a blessing to Ireland. 
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ANOTHER EVENING 


Ir was on a gleaming morn in April 
(so speaks a legend older than mytho- 
logy), that the Genius of Hope, issuing 
from beneath the arch of the Rainbow 
(where floats in air his shadowy shrine, 
ever fleeting, still returning), first met 
the gentle Spirit whose name is Memo- 
ry. Sadness, immortal sadness, rested 
on her brow; and hardly could the 
bright Lord of the Future win to his 
gaze that oft-reverted eye, which ever- 
more seemed to linger on some far vi- 
sion fading amid the distant clouds. 
«Come where the young Morn is scat- 
tering her first roses on the glowing 
East,” he cried; “come, melancholy 
nymph, and with me sinking amid her 
splendours, learn how Hope can pierce 
to yet unrisen noon! You turn away ; 
yet listen. Is there no common bond 
to unite us? We both in this consent; 
that for neither is the hard and earthly 
soil of the Present a fitting home. 
Both alike of ethereal birth, not for us 
is it to abide where in the narrow circle 
of the day that now is, the dull chil- 
dren of the Present, with eyes that 
only seek the dust, toil through their 
miserable hour of life; or mock us 
with the counterfeit of a Hope and a 
Remembrance that are but the poor 
image of the paltry Present itself! 
Floating ever above the world, we visit 
in dreams those better spirits that, 
born for a higher sphere, even in yon- 
der lonely world, dwell in cireumfuséd 
heaven. Speak to me then in more 
than these sad sighs. Gaze notstill on 
faded shadows melting to air behind 
thee, but turn on Hope’s enkindled 
eyes those tearful lids, and they shall 
sparkle with the light of mine !” 

‘I dread thee, fair, false Spirit,” 
she sadly said (and her voice was dim 
as the song of a far off stream at mid- 
night, when, whether it be gushing wa- 
ters or sighing winds, the listener 
knows not), * I dread thee, bright Be- 
trayer! Is not thy pledged truth wit- 
nessed to by broken hearts; is not thine 
own horrible shadow named Despair ? 
Ah, fly to those too beauteous bowers 
of thine, that still as they vanish are 
renewed, again to vanish, and again to 
bloom; nor seek to withdraw me from 
my silent home, where I dwell, and 
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wander weeping, amid the voiceless 
spectres of dead joys. Around me 
they love to gather ; and gathering, 
image to my thought the perished 
Past; even as the dim moonbow at 
midnight shadows forth yon glittering 
arch wherein thou rejoicest, Spirit, to 
abide.” And yet, even as she spoke, 
nearer and nearer came she to the 
bright phantom, drawn by those resist- 
less eyes in which all the joys of all 
eternity seem mirrored; shrinking, 
and tremulously blest she came ; and 
in the kindling blaze of morn they met, 
and they were happy. 

It was a strange love ; and marvel- 
lous was the mutual influence and 
change of both. From that hour it has 
been that Memory herself has learned 
to smile—sadly perhaps, but still to 
smile ; in the visions of the Past (who 
knows it not?) a melancholy mystery 
of joy has been inwoven ; childhood, 
and youth, and manhood, have borrow- 
ed celestial tints to the eye of Age; 
events have but to retreat into the past 
to become transfigured and glorified. 
The byighter genius of Hope, again, 
has learned to shade and mitigate the 
splendours of his brow; soberer hues in- 
vest his form ; the recollections of Me- 
mory have taught him to correct the 
too triumphant anticipation of happi- 
ness to come! 

Nor long was that heavenly spousal 
unblest. An infant Spirit was soon 
visible disporting among the cloud-pa- 
laces ; at times with his joyous sire 
bathed in the fresh glow of sunrise, at 
times resting in his meek mother’s bo- 
som amid the sad magnificence of the 
sunset heavens. ‘The Child, the crea- 
ture, of pensive Memory and exulting 
Hope; the winged Faéry who brings 
down to earth the language of Heaven, 
and tells to Heaven the claims of exiled 
earth; the inspired Infant, glory- 
crowned, lyre-armed, and unconquer- 
ed, though thus armed,—the Witness, 
the Sympathizer, the Consoler, the 
illuminator of the Past, the prophet of 
the greater Future,—who is this—who 
can this be—but blessed porsy ? 

And among the ethereal Powers (the 
manifold spirits who dwell invisibly 
amid the unfathomable interspaces that 
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divide from each other the rolling 
worlds—spaces unpeopled, as blind 
mortals deem, but, in truth, ever 
crowded with busy and multitudinous 
life)—among the unseen Powers that 
rule the destinies of the universe, the 
bright Child soon became acceptable 
and beloved. Midway between mor- 
tal and immortal, he conciliated each 
witheach. The celestial powers grew 
to acknowledge congenial thoughts 
with man, as they listened to this ar- 
dent interpreter of man, and un- 
derstood how much of divine is in- 
woven in man’s nature ; how he strives 
— unconsciously strives—for native 
heaven, and in the midst of weakness, 
with an eye more potent than his arm, 
beholds the glory he fails to grasp, and 
conceives the perfection he cannot re- 
alize. They saw—for Poesy taught 
them to see—how before him, amid 
all his misery, there ever gleams—now 
faintly, now more full and fair—the 
unapproachable Ipeat, the Revelation 
of transcendant Beauty, from their 
own world ; and recognizing in the in- 
spired Child of; Hope and Memory, 
the representative of all god-like striv- 
ings in humanity, they marked the au- 
thentie tokens of his birth, when they 
observed how, in the power of his 
spirit, man, unable to apply the bright 
apparition of perfection that haugts him, 
to the harsh and heartless Present, and 
still more unable to tear from his in- 
most soul the dear conception itself, 
habitually, irresistibly, transfers to the 
Past and the Future—to the illusive 
worlds of Memory and Hope—the 
Beauty and the Happiness the Present 
refuses to receive ! 





This is a leaf torn from the Records 
of the upper world. We must not 
delay to comment upon the fragment ; 
they who require the commentary 
would be little profited by receiving it. 

Meanwhile it is wondrous to observe 
how the voice of the parents’ spirit is 
heard alternately to speak in the divine 
Child. Sometimes both are so blended 
and interwoven (as you have marked 
the mingled expression of the parents 
strangely blended in an infant’s face), 
that it were hard to determine whether 
Hope or Memory—the spirit of the Fu- 
ture or of the Past—be more manifest in 
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the combination ; the glow and ardour 
of the one, or the mournful majesty of 
the other. The Ideal Beauty—which 
is to Poetry as the Spirit to the bodily 
Frame—seems in such a case to hover 
in both worlds, and to borrow from 
both; to linger now amid the Actual 
made glorious in the visions of m« 

mory, now amid the Possible made 
real in the visions of Hope; Imagina- 
tion the glad and busy servant of either. 
But sometimes the strain is more dis- 
tinct and definite. The Youth of na- 
tions, as of men, is full of JZope ; and 
so is their Poesy; a joyous, happy, out- 
breathing, in which every picture (and 
their whole language is in pictures), is 
laid in brilliant dyes. The Old age of 
the world, on the other hand, brings 
thought ; and with thought, sorrow. 
All has been tried in turn ; and little 
seems to remain but the lees and dregs of 
time. Such feelings of sadness and deso- 
lation belong to Humanity itself—con- 
tinuous, corporate Humanity—as truly 
as to the Individual Man ; for through 
the unbroken transmission and accumu- 
lation of knowledge, all reflective Hu- 
manity comes to have its own single 
personality and experience, and lives 
and grows and feels as one Man. In 
truth, no thoughtful spirit can help 
identifying itself with the world’s his- 
tory ; young though he personally be, 
the man feels himself an inevitable por- 
tion of the age in which he is cast ; he 
is a student of Earth’s long and sad 
experience, as though it were his own. 
We, then, who dwellin the vesper twi- 
light of Time, shall we not receive its 
shadows? How shall the youngest of 
us rejoice amid a worn and withered 
world? The mournful spirit of Me- 
mory, pathetic in even its brightest 
visions, becomes the presiding power 
of almost all the poetry such a world 
receives as interpreting the universal 
heart. We grope among the relics 
of the past for old enchantments, and 
try to revive the dying embers, and 
strive to live again in a world wher 

all was mystery and adventure, and 
the soul of man still tarried amid 
that half-revealing light in whose glim- 

mer alone Imagination—no no ond: Ly 
sunflower—puts forth all the richness 
of her bloom, and all the magic of 
her fragrance.* And just as, refu- 


The new-born enthusiasm for the Middle-ages and their Religion, is largely 
owing to this fecling—a feeling natural enough - in its imaginative bearings, how- 


ever preposterously inapplicable to practical purposes. 
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gees from the present, and hardly 
daring to hope, we love in these days 
to recall the shadows of old-world 
history, so yet more do we love, to 
a degree quite unprecedented in the 
poetry of other times, to linger among 
those of our own youth. It is but 
another and more familiar develop- 
ment of the same principle ; the man 
is his own world; and to the habitual 
faith of the heart, every life begins, 
as the world began, in Paradise ! 

But still and ever, when the soul 
of man rises above the world, on 
these wings it soars; no doubt, the 
accurate depiction of Fact will itself 
instruct or amuse; no doubt, when 
Fact itself is affecting, will affect ; no 
doubt, when affecting Fact is musi- 
cally told, will delight ; and the art 
to accomplish this is a pleasing and a 
happy Art. But—for essential poetry, 
the creative Power in its high and 
peculiar sense, it descends to us from 
the region of a beauty and perfection 
that fact, though indispensable as the 
bough to the soaring bird, yet simply 
as Fact, can seldom, if ever supply ; 
and the Present, to become essen- 
tially poetic, must receive the reflec- 
tion of a light above and beyond it. 
Our Parable aims at no minuteness 
of scientific accuracy, nor will en- 
dure a train of specific qualifications ; 
it expresses enough, if it express 
this—that Poesy, by inherent right 
and energy, stretches forth into the 
realms of what has been (imagined 
into pleasurable beauty,) or of what 
might be and may be (quickened 
thereto by the impulses of hope) ; 
that these are the haunts from which 
it mainly blesses the subject world. 
Even in its very Despair (for there 
is a poetry of such), its Despair is to 
shatter, or to see shattered, the glo- 
rified image that these have furnished! 

And yet, no doubt the Present itself, 


themselves into the medieval world : 
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in its profound simplicity, is poetic ; but 
it is such to those only who either can 
catch its own hidden life and indwell- 
ing mystery, or who can invest it with 
colourings not its own ; and for both, 
we may be sure the seer must first be 
endowed witha power to gather around 
him the rich recollections of Memory, 
and the glorious possibilities of Hope ; 
among these is born and grows the 
Ideal, which afterwards divinizes the 
Present ; and this, too—even though it 
be, as we willing rly recognize, among 
the greatest gifts of the poetic inspi- 
ration, to see aright the very things 
that be around us, to see them down 
to that divine depth where the Real 
and the Ideal are blended, and Poetry 
and Truth are one! 

So far are we indeed from overlook- 
ing this in our estimate, that we be- 
lieve that to create for our age the 
true Poetry of the Present, but of the 
Present glorified in the light of the 
Future, the Poetry of Hope—joyous, 
on-looking, prospective,—might fairly 
be set forth as at this hour the appro- 
priate task and office of the highest 
imaginative genius among us. To un- 
fold to our hearts, a new and better 
image of themselves; to teach us no 
longer to rest satisfied with the re- 
sources, however precious, of the Past ; 
to give utterance to the onward ten- 
dencies of the universal Heart; to 
furnish the imaginative interpretation 
of the age’s deep desire ;—this were 
the proper function or the true Pro- 
phet of the Time. No doubt there is 
something divine in every age, could 
we but penetrate to it; the world and 
its history is, after all, the work of 
God—the work of God as truly as the 
eternal heavens, and thegreene arth,and 
the heaving amplitude of ocean are His 
work. And though man’s marring per- 
versity be therein mingled, yet the 
materials are God's, and no perversity 


but no power on earth can ever really put 
back the Clock of Time by one century of its movement. 


You may indeed, and 


without much difficulty, disfigure or transform the rec ording Dial (which is His- 


tory), till it belie itse lf ; 
mechanism itself ; 


but you cannot interfere with the play of the interior 
—as well attempt to arrest the rotation of the earth, yourself a 









































portion of the mass you would control! Thank God, you cannot; it were a dangerous 
and delusive gift for man, this incommunicable prerogative of the royalty of 
Heaven. Let us be content with our own place in the mighty procession of 
ages; better is it in the worst of times to ‘fall into the hand of the Lord, for 
His mercies are great,” than to ‘‘fall into the hand of Man ;” better to trust to 
the movements of Providence, than the short-sighted, perverse, and almost always 
more or less selfish substitutions aud renovations of human theorizers ! 
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can annihilate them. While, again, 
reflect that this weakness and this 
wickedness are applicable to all ages no 
less than to our own; yet how readily we 
seem to catch the divine element in the 
far and dream-like Past—that Past in 
which our own despised Present will 
yet be absorbed and in its turn beauti- 
fied. We ourselves then ask for the in- 
spired Man who will open to us the 
hidden divinity of the time that now is, 
by suffusing it with the glory of the 
time that shall be; we demand the 
gifted seer who will give us not merely 
the lovely images o f the elder day, but 
the Ideal and high Exemplar of our 
own. Werequire one who will say to 
us, and say in tones we cannot choose 
but hear, “ Behold where ye now stand, 
sons of men! and mark whither ye 
travel; observe what new powers and 
principles, hardly known to yourselves, 
are now swelling to their development ; 
behold what ye are—but only that ye 
may see and know what ye may yet 
be!” Such a man, no doubt, must be, 
in some sense, “beyond his age;” he 


must stand on the head-land height of 


the Present, that he may see far and 
clear into the coming time; but he 
must nevertheless be intimately and 
deeply imbued with the essential spirit 
of his own age. The mightiest ath- 
lete cannot bound forward, if you re- 
move the ground from beneath his 
feet ; the profoundest and most enrapt 
of the sons of song cannot soar into 
the empyrean from any but the fami- 
liar ground of known fact and feeling. 
The man of whom we speak is one who 
thoroughly understands his age, and 
gives it voice; but one who, while 
the world is listening, and with glad 
surprise acknowledging its inspired 
spokesman, can modulate insensibly his 
strain, till the fascinated listener is gra- 
dually won into a nobler region, and, 
feeling himself for the while a citizen 
of a better clime, learns at last to make 
that clime per manently his own, Intrac- 
ing, then, as we have done, the birth 
of the Poetic power to the deep, irre- 
pressible desire of man for a glory not 
now revealed—a glory that he fondly 
ascribes to the vanished past and the 
imagined future ; in beholding the cra- 
dle of the infant rocked by sighing 
Remembrance on the one side, and 
smiling Hope on the other—its parents 
and preservers,—you must not charge 
us with forgetting the claims of the 









Present, when we tell you that it is on 
this same Present we would have these 
rich stores largely lavished; that it is 
to the gifted interpreter of the mys- 
tery of the present, the director of its 
course, the animator of its energy — 
to him who, in whatever form, or mul- 
tiplicity of forms (for they are end- 
less), will, directly or indire ‘ctly, open 
out to men the gr: andeur of themselves, 
and their destinies, and their universe, 
in special relation to their existing 
epoch, we would be inclined to assign 
the highest and rarest honours of the 
Muse. 

The office of criticism is humble ; it 
can but feebly suggest what others are 
vigorously to execute. We believe 
that, over and above the store of ima- 
gery and sentiment derived either from 
the associations of the Past or that 
human nature which is common to all 
times, the age we live in is not desti- 
tute of its own poetical elements. We 
cannot look abroad upon the astound- 
ing material conquests of man, and 
their probable consequences, without 
recognizing in them a new and impres- 
sive object for the exalting offices of 
the Imaginative Faculty. These mag- 
nificent triumphs have surely their po- 
etical aspect ; he who groaned in spirit 
as he beheld the uncouth form of the 
first steam-packet that traversed roman- 
tic Leman, did but scanty justice to 
the real rights and powers of imagina- 
tion. Nor can the results of these 
achievements be relinquished to geo- 
graphy and statistics only. Consider 
but the rapid advances to unlimited 
communication among mankind (of 
late, in one department, brought, by a 
single invention, to a pitch which ri- 
vals miracle), and the resultant ten- 
dency to association on a vast scale, of 
great portions, or of the whole race— 
an association not the less practically 
real, even though national distinctions 
should remain undisturbed ; consider 
the antiquation of the ordinary con- 
ceptions of the connective links that 
bind together tribes and peoples, and 
the substitution of other and vaster no- 
tions in their room, that must imper- 
ceptibly accompany these great uni- 
versal changes; a subject around which 
so much of poetry has ever gathered, 
and in all its variations must ever 
gather ; consider how little real sym- 
pathy can thus be expected to survive 
for the narrow histories and petty 
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events of former time, and how in 
their room the Imagination, accom- 
modating itself to the change, will be 
sure to provide its own ampler food ; 
consider how, even at this day, a 
National Epic would be almost hope- 
less, as for other reasons, so in no small 
degree from this, that cultivated minds 
already find it almost impossible to re- 
strict their sympathies, as of old, to the 
fortunes of single tribes, even though 
they be their own; and can apprehend 
the sublime in hardly any narrative of 
man and his fortunes, which is not in 
some way connected with the general 
prospects of the race; a tendency be- 
gun by Christianity (witness its poeti- 
cal bearing in the great modern epics, 
those of Dante and Milton), and now 
wonderfully promoted by the rapid 
growth of social and commercial unity 
among all nations. The progress of 
good government, slow, indeed, but 
certain, and tending powerfully to sup- 
port this brotherhood of nations, has 
also its own magnificent Future; to 
which, in the same scale of magnitude, 
the past history of the world has abso- 
lutely no parallel at all. The history 
of the world seems thus assuredly to 
be tending to forms altogether unlike 
the old received materials of Poetry ; 
so much so, that those materials, ex- 
cept where the illusion is very elabo- 
rately prepared and fortified, are ra- 
pidly failing to engage and excite. It 
seems to us, that he who could tho- 
roughly enter into the spirit of all this 
present and prospective revolution, and 
give it utterance in appropriate words, 
and catch the high Ideal which it la- 
bours to express (for no doubt our 
own time has its Ideal—even as the old 
Greek heroic age, or the brilliant Pe- 
riclean age, or the majestic story of 
imperial Rome, or the grotesque and 
superstitious, but, in its own way, sub- 
lime and energetic, medieval period) — 
that such a man might sing a strain the 
world would start to hear, and in- 
struct us through the organ of Imagi- 
nation with a power and efficacy every 
thoughtful heart would acknowledge 
and revere. 

And, in fact, what but this very 
principle gave its peculiar power to, 
perhaps, the noblest age of our poetry, 
to the profound and original men of 
our Elizabethan period? What but 
this intense spirit of the Present and 
the Real, glorified by this transcen- 
Vou. XXIX.—No. 169. 
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dant power of imaginative exaltation ? 
It is this which thrills us, in the deeper 
things of Ford, and Webster, and 
Deckar (for the drama of that day of- 
ten tkaes its place in the highest re- 
gions of pure poetry) ; this which gives 
its pervading charm to everything alike 
of Shakspeare himself. Their mate- 
rial, the stuff and ground on which 
they labour, is the nature—the living, 
active, earnest nature—with which we 
are familiar, but it is something more, 
and higher ; the proportions are pre- 
served, but the whole design is on a 
nobler and grander scale. It may be 
urged, indeed, that in these men the 
nature itself was not that of their time, 
but of all time ; and, no doubt, in every 
real exhibition of nature there must be 
a large element essential and unchange- 
able ; nay, perhaps, we may admit that 
it is among the excellencies of these 
writers, that that permanent element 
(the true preserving salt to perpe- 
tuate the undecaying freshness and 
flavour of all works of genius) bears 
so large a proportion to the entire. 
Yet we must not overrate this fact. 
These men unquestionably owed a 
good deal to their age, though we wil- 
lingly grant they nobly redeemed the 
obligation. The Elizabethan time, in 
England, was eminently adapted for 
great thinkers, whether in prose or 
rhyme. It was an age of change, but 
of respectful and deeply-meditated 
change; an age in which there was 
singularly united (as in the illustrious 
woman who presided over it) a wise 
reverence for the past, with an earnest 
and courageous on-looking for the fu- 
ture. Such is, perhaps, the richest 
and most pregnant seed-time of great 
Poetry. English society in those days 
abounded in what may be styled, the 
moral picturesque ; infinite varieties of 
character placed in infinite and strik- 
ing varieties of circumstance. Shak- 
speare, it is true, would have been 
himself at any time ; indolence except- 
ed (of which the long and vacant story 
of his later life furnishes so grievous a 
proof), he could hardly have passed 
through the world unmarked in any 
age where there beat a human heart to 
be read and recorded; and on this 
very account we are more inclined to 
draw our characteristics and conjec- 
tures from that corona of contempo- 
rary writers—inferior, indeed; to him 
to whom none is equal, but yet most 
H 
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gifted men—who, by his side, peopled 
the English stage with breathing life. 
Like him they often had to descend to 
the level of mixed and vulgar audiences, 
and sometimes bartered the re verence 
of posterity for the laughter of the 
*¢ Globe” and the “ Fortune ;” but on 
the whole, what calm and accurate ap- 
preciation of the heart of man !—what 
exquisite sense of beauty !—what va- 
riety, versatility, and spirit! — with 
what a trusting faith they confide in 
the inherent power of truth and re ality 
to affect and shake the soul of man! 
how clearly (untaught but by native sa- 
gacity) they see their mark, and how 
straight and sure thi y go for it!—how 
firm and their hold, in d 
spite of false models, on the sole ind 
structible means of zsthetic excellence, 
to wit, the hand that vigorously gr rasps 
the substance of tr uth, and the: ye that 
ever sees it invested in the ps A 
forms and colours of in taging ition ! 
In their time, then, : 
the measure of their gift, these 
discharged the func 
living amid the present 
they scorned not indeed, but 
less were they brought under 
jection ; they revered it in its 
essence, for it is God's \ 
however debased :—t! 
its manifestations to the e heigl 
own spirit— God's nobler workmanship 
still. In after times, the 
so called, 
England; men grew j 
to commit themselves to that huge 
and turbid deep, the natural human 
heart: they had no compass and no 
stars for sailing such an ocean. ‘They 
kept to the coast, and they laid down 
its bearings in charts (be justice 
them!) of minute and exquisite 
curacy. They delicate de- 
signers in miniature, accomplished 
mechanists of verse ; admirable moral 
epigrammatists 3 engravers, not paint- 
ers; every form was clear and sharp 
in outline, but for that very 
nothing was vast, unboundé d, infi- 
nite. old divine 
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teries of the soul were set aside to make 
room for a Socinianism of poetry— 
for a narrow, confined, and sensuous 
conception of the great object of the 
poet’s imitation and worship. From 
the earlier years of this century the 
old light has seemed once more to 
dawn upon us; let us hope that the 
noon of its Day is even yet to come. 
But we must abridge. The func- 
tion of the Poet—taking the word 
in its widest sense, and in whatever 
language he speak, even the language 
of colours on canvas, even the deep 
language of musical harmonies—the 
specific and essential office of the 
Poet is this — As the Divine is the 
In terpreter of Duty, and the Philo- 
sopher the Interpreter of pure Truth, 
even so is the Poet the Priest of the 
Beautiful. Of all these alike it is 
indedthe office to teach man to realize 
theirown spiritual nature, andthrough 
spiritual organs to live in a spiritual 
world. And hence their offices are 
often blended, and they seem to oc- 
cupy at t times each other's place; for 
how indeed can regions which doubt- 
less are ultimately bound in one su- 
preme Unity, be ever wholly severed ! 
The Philosophy is best which after 
its thousand voyages of Discovery 
anchors at last on the solemn shores 
of Religion, and through all the laws 
of Nature beholds with pleased won- 
der that harmony of form and mo- 
ion and quantity which is the in- 
woven Poetry of the Universe ;—and 
that Poetry is in its turn surest and 
most permanent which builds on phi- 
losophic truth, or at the least delights 
to harmonize with its teachings ;* and 
that Theology, again, is noblest which 
sees in its divine Object the last sub- 
stance of Truth, and the source and 
centre of immortal Beauty. To th 
Poet belongs, however as to the 
others, his special and distinctive task ; 
to invest the universe in grandeur and 
beauty, and each object in its own 
beauty—the terrible, and even the de- 
formed, being not without a relative 
wsthetic excellence of their own, as 
stimulating imagination and emotion ; 
to elevate his fellow-men through the 


“The Poetry of the loftiest, and seemingly, of the wildest odes, has a logic 
as that of science; and more difficult, 
more complex, and dependent on more 
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pleasurable potency of the Beautiful ; 
and thus in a manner, through the at- 
traction of Beauty ; to do for the soul 
perpetually and permanently what 
Love, while its enthusiasm abides, 
effects so wondrously in even the 
rudest human heart. 

And what manner of Man should 
he be who is called to this vocation 
and ministry? Let us reply in the 
words—something sterner, it may be, 
than we would employ, but the words 
—of one who seems beyond most men 
to have earnestly laboured to realize 
the picture he drew, and make his 
own life an high and harmonious 
Poem. 

“The Artist,” says Schiller,* “ it 
is true, is the son of his Age; but 
pity for him if he be its pupil or even 
its favourite! Let some beneficent 
divinity snatch him when a suckling 
from the breast of his mother, and 
nurse him with the milk of a better 
time, that he may ripen to his full 
stature beneath a distant Grecian 
sky. And having grown to manhood 
let him return, a foreign shape, into 
his country ; not however to delight 
it by his presence, but dreadful, like 
the son of Agamemnon, to purify it. 
The Matter of his works he will take 
from the present, but their Form he 
will derive from a nobler time; nay 
from beyond all time, from the abso- 
lute unch: anging unity of his own na- 
ture. Here from the pure Ether 
of his spiritual essence flows down the 
Fountain of Beauty, uncontaminated 
by the pollutions of ages and gene- 
rations, which roll to and fro in their 
turbid vortex far beneath it. His 
matter Caprice can dishonour, as she 
has ennobled it ; but the chaste Form 
is withdrawn from her mutations. . 

- . «+ Man has lost his dignity, 
but Art has saved it, and pres served 
it for him in expressive marbles. 
Truth still lives in Fiction, and from 
the copy the original will be restored. 

« But how is the Artist to guard 
himself from the corruptions of his 
time, which on every side assail him ? 
By despising its decisions. Let him 
look upwards to his dignity and the 
Law, not downwards to his happi- 
ness and his wants. Free alike from 
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the vain activity that longs to im- 
press its traces in the fleeting instant, 
and from the querulous spirit of en- 
thusiasm that measures by the scale 
of perfection the meagre product of 
reality, let him leave to mere Under- 
standing, which is here at home, the 
province of the Actual, while he 
strives by uniting the possible with 
the necessary, to produce the Ideal. 

This let him imprint and express in 
fiction and in truth; imprint it in 
the sport of his imagination and the 
earnest of his actions; imprint it in 
all sensible and spiritual forms, and 
cast it silently into everlasting time.” 

So far the Author of Wallenstein 
and William Tell; a true evangelist 
of the Ideal. And now with the last 
echoes of his sonorous words, the last 
rose-tints are fading upon the snowy 
peaks; that burnished brassy gleam so 
peculiar to clear winter sunsets, and 
the infinite variety of unnamed hues 
that lie in wavy clouds along the sky 
through the finer hours of snowy sea- 
sons, are fast sobering into universal 
grey—the Quaker livery of demurest 
Eve; the first young stars, with that 
bluish silvery twinkle that belongs to 
the same time, are awake; the cold 
is arctic, and we must really close the 
shutters; Sunset was fitting for high 
musings on Poetry and the Ideal, 
Candle-light, after all, is good enough 
for reviewing. 

We have said much of the poetical 
embodiment of the spirit of our own 
epoch; and perhaps among the best 
preparatives for such a tas sk, mij ght be 
the attempt to perform the same office 
for other contemporary nations and 
societies. The peculiar intellectual 
gift which even this requires is, how- 
ever, exceedingly rare; the celum non 
animum mutant, in expressing a graver 
moral truth, sufficiently implies the 
difficulty of such an assumption of the 
spirit and genius of tribes unfamiliar 
to us; though we are strongly inclined 
to think the poetical management of 
this undertaking really much easier 
than that of the former. ‘The compa- 
rative facility with which the imagina- 
tion is usually excited by the distant in 
space (almost as much as in time), as 
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contrasted with the almost inevitable 
influence of familiarity to remove its 
objects out of the sphere of poetical 
effect, is a material comparative advan- 
tage—an advantage which is perpetu- 
ally testified in the ready acceptance of 
the imaginary marvels of travellers, by 
those whose incredulity is absolutely 
impenetrable with regard to any nar- 
rative in the least transcending com- 
mon experience, whose scenery and 
personages belong to their own clime. 
On the other hand, it sometimes hap- 
_ that there is some preliminary 
abour required, in order at first to 
overcome the vis inertia of the reader, 
and move the sluggish imagination into 
sympathy with new and unusual topics. 
The absolute novelty of facts may 
increase their philosophical importance, 
but it seldom augments their poetical 
value in exactly the same ratio. There 
must be some community of elements 
between the familiar and the new, in 
order to allow the Fancy to glide with 
unconscious ease, or joyous willingness, 
from the one region of enjoyment to 
the other. And no doubt in effecting 
this transition, in the “ art pontifical,” 
that bridges this passage, lies the chief 
secret of that rare skill which transfers 
us from place to place, and enables us 
truly to breathe the atmosphere of 
each ; which, in more than words, 
modo Thebis, modo ponit Athenis ; 
which speaks the language and inter- 
prets the feelings, and teaches us to 
think in the spirit, of distant climes. 

A very clever and interesting little 
volume happens to lie before us, in 
which this is, in a certain degree, at- 
tempted for the East; the “ Palm 
Leaves” of Mr. R. Monckton Milnes. 
We shall dedicate an hour to !mus- 
ing over his pretty volume, and the 
thoughts it suggests, in our own some- 
what discursive way of criticism ; 
thanking the chance that at this mo- 
ment enables us to sun ourselves in 
the cloudless sky, and breathe the 
perfumed air, of those soft Eastern 
thoughts and topics, in the very depth 
of this most mournful of all past—may 
God grant of all future—Irish winters! 

This agreeable writer does not appear 
to have aimed so much to absolutely per- 
sonate the Eastern, and immerse him- 
self unreservedly in the habitual feel- 
ings of the East, as to interpret those 
feelings to the West, through the me- 
dium of Western reason ont imagina- 
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tion. And we repeat, that except with 
extraordinary powers of objectivitit (as 
our German neighbours style it), this 
is no doubt the safer undertaking ; mor- 
likely to be natural, honest, and true. 
To breathe the mental atmosphere of 
Orientalism is in many respects a des- 
cent from our actual position ; it is no 
easy matter to rid ourselves of our own 
gifts ; for good or evil, the intellectual 
power that slumbers—hardly lives—in 
the Oriental, must work, survey, pene- 
trate, infer, predict in the accomplished 
Englishman. Mr. Milnes, whom, if 
we rightly remember, no less than 
three sister volumes of poetry have 
already made favourably known to the 
public, seems to us to have very hap- 
pily, and even at times profoundly, 
seized some of the better spirit of 
Mohammedan life; assuredly could the 
Osmanli condescend to reflect at all on 
the criticism of the Infidel, even his 
self-complacent superciliousness could 
hardly complain of so mild a censor. 
And no doubt to one fresh from the 
ferment and restlessness of Europe, 
there is a certain charm in the compa- 
rative repose of that oriental life. Its 
external gravity, decorum, and cere- 
moniousness ; its quiet enjoyment of 
the present, untroubled alike by fore- 
cast or regret; thevery simplicity of the 
general tone of thought; the unbroken 
uniformity of manners ; the storms of 
passion, when they do arise, rapid, 
direct, transitory,—these are charac- 
teristics which we can well conceive 
attractive to the wearied spirit of the 
tourist from more boisterous and busy 
climes. The very tranquillity of fad- 
ing empire adds to the impression. 
The capital itself, with all its im- 
perishable grandeur and beauty, as 
seen from its glittering Bosphorus, 
stands amid a solitude; within some 
hundred yards of its walls, the plain 
behind it extends in silence and deso- 
lation, and this an irrecoverable deso- 
lation. The empire has the interest 
and dignity of suredecay. Deep inward 
decline has pervaded every portion of 
its vast frame ; its occasional bursts of 
vigour are but the convulsions of 
protracted dissolution. The separation 
of the elements may indeed be arrest- 
ed; but no power can restore the 
energy of life. To traverse its pro- 
vinces, whether in Asia or Europe, is 
to traverse ruins more venerable than 
the ruins which hallow its landscapes ; 
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it is to move amid the desolated cham- 
bers of the mouldering edifice of em- 
pire! 

Such scenes and impressions may 
well calm the reflective spirit. We 
can afford to smile at the terrors that 
once shook every heart at the very 
name of these haughty invaders, and 
better taught than they, to return 
compassionate sympathy for their de- 
gradation. Nicopolis, Mohacz, the 
very walls of Vienna twice all but 
taken, Solyman by land, and Barba- 
rossa by sea, the long and perilous 
struggle from the day wild Othman 
and his Turkmans planted their daring 
feet upon the plain of Nicomedia, for 
well nigh four hundred years,—com- 
mand respect for a fallen foe, whose 
very existence is now dependent upon 
the notes and protocols of the powers 
of Franguestan, whose authority is at 
the mercy of every shifting wind of 
European diplomacy. Fortunately for 
her, unless under the maddest misap- 
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prehension of their respective duties, 
every Western power in Europe is 
bound to protect the permanent unity 
of Turkey. The unsleeping vigilance 
of Russia, watchful to seize every ex- 
cuse, and invent every plausible pre- 
text, for securing power beyond her 
southern frontier,—power which must 
make her inevitably and irremediably 
predominant in Europe,—which must 
give her the command at once of seas 
beyond the arctic circle and of the Me- 
diterranean, and extend her monstrous 
sway from the waters of the Adriatic 
to the wall of China,—this, which 
Turkey is wholly unable to meet, all 
Europe in arms is bound to resist. * 
There is little, indeed, to induce 
sympathy with this people beyond the 
force of such defensive considerations 
as these. The miserable and hopeless 
vices of their government which has 
made some of the finest portions of 
the earth a desolation,—joined to their 
impracticable arrogance and indocility, 





* When Catherine founded Cherson she had an inscription set up upon the archi- 
trave of the gate looking to the west—‘‘ This is the road to Byzantium.”; {The 
Turks themselves speak mysteriously of an old prophecy that existed even before 
Constantinople ceased to be Christian, importing that a people from the north 
would yet master the City of the Bosphorus. The custom of burial in the vast ce- 
metery at the Asiatic side of the city, is said to grow outzof this gloomy conviction 
among the Ottomans. The custom is finely described, and traced to the source 
just noted, in the first of the poems in the volume before us, “* The Greek at Constan- 
tinople.” 

“(THE GREEK AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


‘* The cypresses of Scutari 
In stern magnificence look down 
On the bright lake and stream of sea, 
And glittering theatre of town ; 
Above the throng of rich kiosks, 
Above the towers in triple tire, 
Above the domes of loftiest mosques, 
These pinnacles of death aspire. 


*‘ It is a wilderness of tombs, 

Where white and gold of brilliant hue 
Contrast with Nature’s gravest glooms, 

As these again with heaven’s clear blue; 
The city’s multitudinous hum, 

So far, yet strikes the listening ear— 
But what are thousands to the sum 

Of millions calmly sleeping here ? 


‘* For here, whate’er his life’s degree, 

The Muslim loves to rest at last— 
Loves to recross the band of sea 

That parts him from his people’s past. 
Tis otis live and lord o’er those 

By whom his sires were most renown’d, 
But his fierce heart finds best repose 

In this traditionary ground. 


. . . . 
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gives them small claims to protection, 
on the score of national spirit and 
character. For any such measures of 
political reform as the Gulhane, to 
which Mr. Milnes alludes, it is very 
doubtful whether their position is at all 
ealculated.* The empire is held toge- 
ther solely by the rigorous domination 
of the Ottoman race over multitudes of 
tribes as hostile to each other as to it; 
and all attempts at Jileralizing the 
constitution of Turkey are almost 
certain to eventuate in revolt and mu- 
tual conflict among the half savage 
races whom despotic pressure alone 
keeps in order, Egyptians, Maronites, 
Druses, Bulgarians, Albanians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews, Turkmans, Arabs ; 
these have no common bond, but com- 
mon subjection; teach them their 
“rights” as against the sovereign of 
the Porte, and you teach them their 
independence of each other ; sanguine 
collision follows, universal struggles 
for supremacy, and, in all probability, 
an eventual partition among the wily 
powers who so disinterestedly exhort 
them to realize their essential privi- 
leges as freemen. 

Turkey, too, is in a state in which 
even voluntary reform, and conces- 
sions from the supreme authority it- 
self, are of very doubtful utility or 
policy. We know not that all the la- 
bours of that very remarkable man, 
the late Sultan Mahmoud, can be said 
(the annihilation of the janissaries ex- 


cepted) to have resulted in any one 
definite or permanent benefit. Mufti 
and Ulema, if they cannot prevent 
change, are thoroughly able to render 
it nugatory. The Turkish people, 
have, as a body, not an indifference 
to knowledge, but a positive impa- 
tience and disgust at it. The old 
spirit, which a very doubtful story at- 
tributes to the Caliph Omar, at Alex- 
andria, rules still in the resolute and 
impassive breast of the Turk. What 
needs he beyond the Koran? There 
is the rule of life ; and who but a fool 
would ask more than a rule of life? 
An Arab story now and then to gently 
stir the fancy, a gazel to accompany 
and cheer the solemn pipe,—such are 
the utmost limits of his intellectual 
demands. We have been lately in- 
formed, indeed, of several promising 
instances of a growing taste for lite- 
rary accomplishment in the Turkish 
capital—the rise (we presume it may, 
under s ad peril of undignified ambiguity, 
be styled) of a literary “ Young Tur- 
key ; :* but with the exception of the 
few ‘who may be expected, in all soci- 
eties, to penetrate somewhat farther 
than the spirit of their time allows, 
we must be permitted to wait for more 
substantial proofs of this fact than 
(what, to be sure, is rare and laudable 
enough) the collection of some thou- 
sand European volumes in the libra- 
ries of a few wealthy Effendis.t Pri- 
mary schools, indeed, abound, such as 


On this point we would refer to some very judici ious and sensible observations 
in Mr. White’s ** Three Years in C onstantinople,’ ’ published last year(1845) : a work 
which contains a great variety of curious and interesting matter, somewhat loosely 


put together indeed, upon the internal arrangements of Constantinople, with which 
the writer appears to have made himself most laboriously and minutely familiar. 

+ Mr. White, in the work already cited, gives us a great “deal of curious information 
upon the material interests of Constantinopolitan liter rature. In his survey of bazaars 
and tcharshies he comes among the bookselling guild. His account is not very flattering. 
The dealers in knowledge enjoy and enforce a rigorous monopoly ; some unhappy au- 
thors will perhaps secretly waft a sigh of sympathy to the Bosphorus when they learn 
that * it is common to say of a close-fis te .d dealer ‘he is worse than a sahhaf” ‘(book- 
seller.”) The establishment of a newspaper was one of Sultan Mahmoud’s innova- 
tions in 1831; but ** The Moniteur Ottoman is a dull court-circular; and the 
Smyrna journals, abandoned to chance communications, are neither prompt nor 
exact in circulating or detailing events.” Printing (introduced by Achmet IIL. not 
much more than a century ago) is looked on with an evil eye for a reason 
as old as the days of Faust and Gutemberg; that the manuscript copyists 
are an extensive and powerful craft. The Koran is always transcribed 
by hand; the booksellers, we are told, affirm that ‘‘ presses are made from the 

calcined wood of Al-Zacum, the dread tree of the lowest pit, while tran- 
scribers have their seats near the gate of the seventh heaven.” A finely illumi- 
nated Koran will bring over 40,000 piastres sometimes. Dr. Walsh (one of the 
best of all our Turkish informants) tells us that the pretext alleged for excepting 
the Sacred Book from the press was ‘that it would be an act of impiety if the 
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they are; and an education of some 
extent is conducted at the medressehs, 
connected with the mosques. Moham- 
med himself had very little of the 
popular dread or dislike of extended 
knowledge; “the war against igno- 
rance,” he said, “is the great holy 
war.” But the heads of ecclesiastical 
and civil affairs think—and perhaps 
they soundly think—that the only 
chance for permanence to the existing 
Ottoman system, is in the steady 
maintenance of the national igno- 
rance, legitimate darkness, and bigotry 
established by law ; the old frame is 
too feeble for violent remedies; it 
may expire in the struggle. A sys- 
tem, whose essential strength was in 
its narrowness; whose shield and buck- 
ler was its hard, impenetrable pride ; 
which conquered, because it could not 
conceive it possible to be defeated ; 
and even when defeated, made defeat 
a sort of indirect triumph, by still 
giving all the glory toits own mysterious 
Allah, with a profundity of resignation 
that nothing could disturb ;—can sucha 
system last on any principles but its 
own? Can it survive the intrusion of 
the modern spirit, the restlessness, 
versatility, inquisitiveness, of the west? 
The cardinals of the Austrian party 
at Rome, and the Ulemas, who stroke 
their beards in sorrow, as they mourn 
over the old janissary days at Con- 
stantinople, might, we doubt not, ar- 
rive at some conclusions of edifying 
harmony on the subject. 

It can hardly be with the approba- 
tion of this class of personages, that a 
change has of late years taken place, 
which, just because it is so very super- 
ficial and external, is perhaps only the 
more alarming indication of growing 
indifferentism—the assumption of the 
Frank costume in the city of the Sul- 
tan. The Sheiks and the Ulemas still, 
indeed, retain the picturesque pelisse ; 
but other functionaries have univer- 
sally exchanged their graceful and 
magnificent garb, for the tight and 
tasteless apparel of the west. That 
which was most remarkable at Con- 
stantinople,” says the very agreeable 
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traveller, M. Michaud, “ in times not 
far distant from our own, was the 
variety and richness of the costume. 
Strangers admired, above all things, 
the Indian shawls, the magnificent 
furs [the Armenian fur trade—to de- 
scend to mere utilitarian views—has 
materially suffered by the change], the 
beautiful Cashmere turbans, the flow- 
ing robes, which had been from all 
antiquity the dress of the Orientals. 
Lady M. W. Montagu, in her let- 
ters, says, that when she saw a num- 
ber of Pachas, with their long beards 
and their splendour of garb, ‘she fan- 
cied she beheld old Priam and his 
council, Now all is changed! Among 
the inhabitants of Stamboul, there are 
only the Jews, the Greeks, the Arme- 
nians, and some Dervishes, who are 
dressed as in former times. A reform 
in the costumes has begun [this was 
1830], and day after day the Turks 
are abandoni ng the prejudices which 
relate to their dress. The turban has 
lost its glory; it is scarcely remem- 
bered that there were sixty different 
ways of wearing it. The U lemas, who 
have remained faithful to the turbans, 
have reduced it to a simple shawl, 
wound round the head. The common 
head-dress is a red cap, with a tassel 
of blue silk. An assemblage of Turks, 
with their red, yellow, and white tur- 
bans, used to be compared to a border 
of tulips; they are like a 

field of corn-flowers and wild poppies. 
The and yellow boots have 
been replaced by Frank and 
shoes ; instead of their long robe, the 
Turks wear a frock coat with buttons, 
like a polonaise ; those who belong to 
the army have a narrow vest, with 
a clasp in front, pantaloons, which 
tighten as they come down to the bot- 
tom of the leg’; and over this a blue 
or scarlet mantle. The official regu- 
lations of costume have, indeed, re- 
spected the beard, and all which re- 
lates to the hair ; yet even the beard 
[oh, profanity unutterable! the beard 
of a true believer!] has undergone a 
revolution ; the military and the young 
Effendis hardly ever wear it. It is 
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prospects of typography; nevertheless there are now four imperial presses in 
Constantinople; the pica and brevier of the West seems making its slow but certain 


way through all obstacles. 
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right to fix this date in Mussulman 
costume ; in a short time the change 
will be more complete and travellers 
who arrive after us will find in Stam- 
boul only the dresses of the Franks.” 
Amid all these apostacies, however, 
the ladies (blessings on their milline- 
rian toryism !) steadily refuse to yield, 
and still swathed in fur and muslin, 
and every other possible constituent 
and colour of dress, roll along as de- 
lightfully absurd as ever. 

Dress, which must so largely enter 
into the pictures of the poet,—and 
woman, who seldom loses her share 
in his day dreams, bring us back to 
poetry and Mr. Milnes. One of the 
best and happiest of his sketches is 
devoted to the latter topic. He un- 
folds to us with a skilful and delicate 
hand the poetry of the Hareem ex- 
istence. He has taken care to correct 
an error (which even Byron has per- 
mitted himself to perpetuate*) about 
the Mohammedans denying souls to the 
female sex; the fact being, as any 
reader of even Sale is aware, that the 
Koran explicitly and repeatedly assigns 
to woman a place in the future world. 
The difficulty with Mohammed ap- 
pears to have been to conciliate their 








future felicity with the perpetual pre- 
sence of those dangerous rivals with 
prodigious black eyes,t and all made 
of the purest possible musk, who were 
to console their august masters in Pa- 
radise. The Mohammedan heaven is 
in all things a mere prolongation of 
present conceptions of happiness, with- 
out any attempt to elevate them; in 
this, as in all other false religions, lies 
its essential evil and debasement ; and 
the Eastern woman has her place in 
Paradise exactly as she has her place 
in this life, that is to say, an infe- 
rior oné both. A good wife ob- 
tains, however, her proportionate re- 
ward ; and the accommodating inspira- 
tion of the Eastern Doctors has pro- 
nounced, that if a faithful Moslem 
should by some rare caprice—perhaps 
dying young and inexperienced—ac- 
tually desire the society of his earthly 
wife, in even the world of the Houris, 
the favour will be granted him by spe- 
cial dispensation. 

Our author stands up very deci- 
sively in defence of the conjugal ar- 
rangements of the East. He admits 
the intellectual education narrow and 
scanty,t but “as regards the physical 
happiness of the weaker sex, and the 






* « Yes, soul ! and should our prophet say, 
That form was nought but breathing clay, 
By Alla! I would answer, Nay! 
Though on Al-Sirat’s arch I stood, 
Which totters o’er the fiery flood, 
With paradise within my view, 
And all his houris beckoning through,” &c. 
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Though he, strangely enough, chose to incorporate this notion in his text, he ad- 
mits it really ungrounded on any certain authority. It is enough to quote the Ko- 
ran, c. iii., near the end: ‘ [ will not suffer the work of any to be lost, whether 
male or female,” &c. c. vy. ‘* Whoso doeth good works, whether male or female, shall 
be admitted into paradise,” and various other places: e.g. ch. xiii., xl., xlviii., &c. 

+ These overwhelming black eyes give them their name, Houris, or Hur al oyun. 
‘* There shall accompany them,” says the Prophet, “fair damsels, having large 
black eyes, resembling pearls hidden in their shells, as a reward for that which 
they have wrought.” c. lvi. The traditional expositors, who have rabbinized the 
Koran, with that skill in degrading their original which might be parallelled beyond 
the verge of either Judaism or Mohammedanism, have accurately defined the size of 
certain pearls in which the virgins of paradise themselves are to be found enshrined. 
It seems they are to be exactly four parasangs (or, as others with equal pertinacity 
affirm, sixty miles) in diameter, a size which unquestionably presents an admirably 
distinct and vivid picture to the imagination. 

} Constantinople, however, as Mr. White instructs us, ‘‘ can boast more than one 
female author. Among the most celebrated of these is Laila Khanum, niece to the 
celebrated poet, Izzet Mollah. Her poems are principally satirical, and she is 
held in great dread by her sex, who tremble at her cutting pen. Her divan (collec- 
tion of poems) has been printed, and amounts to three volumes. Laila Khanum is 
also famed for her > va are set to music, and highly popular. Hassena 
Khanum, wife of the Hakim Bashy (chief physician), is likewise renowned for the 
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regard paid to their well-being, I do 
not hesitate to say, that I can find no 
superiority in the morals and manners 
of the West, and am led to fear that 
the evils connected with the relations 
of the sexes, are more productive of 
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suffering and debasement in many so- 
called Christian countries, than in 
those that remain attached to the ha- 
bits of the elder world.” This favour- 
able opinon is embodied in the follow- 
ing very pretty stanzas :— 


‘* THE HAREEM. 


‘* Behind the veil whose depth is traced 
By many a complicated line— 
Behind the lattice, closely laced 
With filagree of choice design— 
Behind the lofty garden-wall, 
Where stranger face can ne’er surprise— 
‘That inner world, her all-in-all, 
The Eastern woman lives and dies. 


** Husbands and children round her draw 
The narrow circle where she rests ; 
His will the single perfect law, 
That scarce with choice her mind molests ; 
Their birth and tutelage the ground 
And meaning of her life on earth— 
She knows not elsewhere could be found 
The measure of a woman’s worth. 


** If young and beautiful, she dwells 

An idol in a secret shrine, 

Where one high-priest alone dispels 
The solitude of charms divine, 

And in his happiness she lives, 
And in his honour has her own, 

And dreams not that the love she gives 
Can be too much for him alone. 


‘* Within the gay kiosk reclined, 

Above the scent of lemon groves, 
Where bubbling fountains kiss the wind, 

And birds make music to their loves, 
She lives a kind of faery life, 

In sisterhood of fruits and flowers, 
Unconscious of the outer strife 

That wears the palpitating hours. 


** And when maturer duties rise 

In pleasure’s and in passion’s place, 
Her duteous loyalty supplies 

The presence of departed grace: 
So hopes she by untiring truth 

To win the bliss to share with him 
Those glories of celestial youth 

That time can never taint or dim. 


urity and elegance of her style as a letter-writer, which entitles her to the a ppel- 
ation of the “ Turkish Sevigné.” Turkish poetry (which is exceedingly abundant, 
and of which the readers of this Magazine have had many opportunities of form- 
ing some idea) is usually constructed with the utmost artifice of rhythm. It isa 
universal and favourite accomplishment. In former times, Turkish state papers 
were frequently drawn up in this form; and various unhappy “ brothers near the 
throne” have sung their song of the swan with the bowstring round their necks. 
See Von Hammer’s account of the death of Mahmoud, the <a brother of 
Selim I. Gesch. des Osmanischen Reiches, Bd. 3. The romantic history of the 
= poet, Dschem, is well known. 


His oppressor and brother, Bajazid, and 
imself argued the matter with each other in a poetical correspondence.—Jbid. 
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Thus in the ever-closed H areem, 
As in the open Western home, 
Sheds womanhood her starry gleam 
Over our being’s busy foam: 
Through latitudes of varying faith 
Thus trace we still her mission sure, 
To lighten life, to sweeten death, 
And all for others to endure. 


Home of the East, thy threshold’s edge 

Checks the wild foot that knows no fear, 
Yet shrinks as if from sacrilege, 

When rapine comes thy precincts near: 
Existence whose precarious thread 

Hangs on the tyrant’s mood and nod, 
Beneath thy roof its anxious head 

Rests as within the house of God. 


There, though without he feels a slave, 

Compelled another’s will to scan, 
Another's favour forced to crave, 

There is the subject still the man, 
There is the form that none but he 

Can touch—the face that he alone, 
Of living men, has right to see, 

Not he who fills the Prophet’s throne. 


Then let the moralist, who best 

Honours the female heart, that blends 
The deep affections of the west 

With thoughts of life’s sublimest ends, 
Ne’er to the Eastern home deny 

Its lesser, yet not humbler praise, 
To guard our pure humanity 

Amid the stains of evil days.” 


These fair beings, we regret to say, 
however docile and devoted within 
walls, and to their masters, are apt 
not to display themselves in the most 
amiable light to the unhappy Chris- 
tians they chance to meet in their 
peregrinations of the streets of Stam- 
boul. Mr. Madden (but this, to be 
sure, is twenty years ago) tells us, in 
his amusing volumes, that “he has 
had the honour of being insulted by 
ladies of rank far more frequently 
than by any other women. The fana- 
ticism of females is in a ratio with 
their quality; and hence it is from 
them chiefly a Frank passenger has to 
expect such gentle maledictions as— 
«© May the plague fall on your house! 
May the foul birds defile your beard. 
less chin! May she who would mar- 
ry you be childless!” The amusing 
Persian satire, which was given to 
the public some time ago by Mr. 
Atkinson, jeu d’esprit though it be, 
opens to us a little of the private life 
of the Harem, and in glimpses not 
quite so tranquil as those which Mr. 
Milnes’ muse loves to contemplate. 


Mr. Milnes is, no doubt, perfectly ac- 
curate on the subject of polygamy. 
It is an utter mistake to suppose it uni- 
versal in the East. The little work 
to which we allude fully confirms 
this statement ; representing even bi- 
gamy as a certain means of misery to 
the unhappy lord who vainly calculates 
that conjugal happiness must grow in 
the ratio of its factors. Indeed, that 
even one of these sources of perfect 
felicity may be found quite sufticient 
to exercise the Islam of a believer, 
the pleasant publication of Mr. Atkin- 
son abundantly instructs us. The fol- 
lowing are the bounden duties of a 
Persian Lady, duly alive to what the 
dignity of her sex demands in cases of 
marital insubordination :— 


** If he (the husband) still resists, she 
must redouble all the vexations which 
she knows from experience irritate his 
mind, and day and night add to the mi- 
sery of his condition. She must never, 
whether by day or night, for a moment 
relax. For instance, if he condescends 
to hand her the loaf, she must throw it 
from her, or at him, with indignation 
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and contempt. She must make his shoe 
too tight for him, and his pillow a pillow 
of stone; so that at last he becomes 
weary of life, and is glad to acknowledge 
her authority. On the other hand, should 
these resources fail the wifem: ay privately 
convey from her husband's house ever y 
thing valuable that she can lay her hands 
upon, and then go to the Kazi and com- 
plain that her husband has beaten her with 
his shoe, and pretend to show the bruises 
on her skin.” —Customs and Manners, &c., 


p. 60, 


There is a sublime of daring about 
this last precept which our readers 
will appreciate. The duty of indulging 
in unceasing gossip is soon after raised 
to the dignity of a religious obliga- 
tion :— 


** A woman dying without friends or 
gossips has no chance of going to hea- 
ven; whereas happy is that woman 
whose life is passed in constant inter- 
course with kind associates, for she will 
assuredly goto heaven. What can equal 
the felicity of that woman whose daily 
employment is sauntering hand in hand 
with friends, amid rose- bowers and aro- 
matic groves, and visiting every place 
calculated to expand and exhilarate the 
heart. That woman at the day of the 
resurrection will be seen dancing with 
her old companions on earthin the regions 
of bliss. The very circumstance of living 
in such a state of social freedom and 
harmony always produces a forgiveness 
of sins. Ifa damsel dies before she has 
established a circle of intimates, the 
other world can never be to her a scene 
of happiness and joy.”—p. 79. 


The special duties of the Mosque are 
similarly laid down. The ladies are 
to exhibit themselves in all the magni- 
ficence of a fashionable Church at 
Cheltenham in the height of the sea- 
son, with only those circumstantial 
differences that correspond to the dif- 
ference of longitude. They are to go 
to the porches of the mosques to be- 
hold the young men tall as cypresses, 
and with cheeks like the tulip; they 
are carefully to betray their er imsoned 
feet, and accidentally but invariably to 
raise their veils in raising their tapers; 
nor are they ever to be so misguided 
as to suffer prayer to supersede the 
higher duty of social conversation. 
But we must return from an inimitable 
little book, which proves that the Au- 
thor of the * Directions to Servants” 
might find his own grave minuteness 
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of sarcasm rivalled among the rose- 
gardens of Persia. 

One of the most amusing modifica- 
tions of Oriental female life is connect- 
ed with the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The West can supply some instances of 
gentlemen who have once or even twice 
in their lives become husbands from 
motives not wholly dissimilar ; but it 
was reserved for the Mecca pilgrimage 
to reduce matrimony to a lucrative pro- 
The cause is this ; Mahomme- 
dan law prescribes that no unmarried 
woman shall perform the pilgrimage ; 
and that every married woman shall be 
accompanied by her husband or some 
other very near relation. Burckhardt 
tells us that accordingly, 

‘Female hadjis (pilgrims) sometimes 
arrive from Turkey for the hadj; rich 
old widows who wish to see Mekka be- 
fore they die; or women who set out 
with their husbands, and lose them on 
the road by disease. In such cases the 
female finds at Djedda de lyls (or, as 
this class is called Muhallil), ready to 
facilitate their progress through the sa- 
ered territory in the character of hus- 
bands. The marriage contract is writ- 
ten out before the Kadhy ; ; and the lady, 
ac companied by her de lyl, performs the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, Arafat, and all 
the sacred places. This, however, is 
understood to be merely a nominal mar- 
riage; and the delyl must divorce the 
woman on his return to Djedda; if he 
were to refuse a divorce the law cannot 
compel him to it, and the marriage would 
be considered binding ; but he could no 
longer exercise the lucrative profes- 
sion of delyl; and my informant could 
only recollect two examples of the delyl 
continuing to be the woman’s husband. 
I believe there is not any exaggeration 
of the number in stating that there are 
eight hundred full grown delyls, besides 
boys who are learning the profession. 
Whenevera shopkeeper loses his custom- 
ers, or a poor man of letters wishes to 
gain as much money as will purchase an 
Abyssinian slave, he turns delyl.”—Tra- 
vels in Arabia, &c., vol. i., pp. 359, 360. 


We would humbly suggest to the il- 
lustrious barrister who has so long 
supported in London the old reputa- 
tion of our island for matrimonial am- 
bition, to advocate the adoption of this 
piece of Orientalism ; his legal acquire- 
ments would no doubt enable him to 
turn the “ contract before the Cadhi” 
to good account, and to set a worthy 
example to aspiring delyls for all time 
to come. 
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Paulo majora. The subject with 
with which the author of * Palm 
Leaves” seems to have been most im- 
pressed is the character and condition 
of Eastern Religion. And no doubt 
with all its tedious train of superstitions, 
its purifications, its formal orisons, 
its pilgrimages, there is much of sub- 
lime and stately impressiveness in the 
religion of the Prophet. The follow- 
ing sentences in Mr. Milnes’s Preface 
express this very forcibly :— 


**I never,” he says, ‘* experienced a 
stronger impression than the first day I 
spent ina Mohammedan country ; it is 
like returning at one leap to the old dis- 
pensation—to the condition of mankind 
standing without mediation, without 
sympathy,alone beneath the will and the 
might of God. There the whole of life 
goes on in the distinct presence of the 
Invisible; there prayer is no special 
mental process, but a plain act of dutiful 
service, a mere obedience to the laws 
and conditions of existence ; there reve- 
rence is the distinction between man and 
the inferior animals, and the scoffer and 
seorner would be rebels against the 
common sense and decency of mankind.” 


We may add too that the curious art 
with which the religion is interwoven 
with OldTestament associations, brings 
us irresistibly into a solemn elder time ; 
we are in, or near, the very land of 
the old Patriarchs, who still command 
the profound reverence of the Moham- 
medan ;* and the very names, the im- 
memorial names of Ibrahim, and Is- 
mael, and Solyman, remind us how 
much, in spite of all our quarrels, we 
have in common with him ; how widely, 
beyond all the vast limits of Chris- 
tianity and of Judaism, the mysterious 
old Book we read in our Churches has 
leavened the history of the world. 

The religion itself, as a practical 
system, is not unlike the substance and 








style of its Koran; the basis a great 
truth, the details abounding in puerile 
and extravagant inventions. The great 
secret of its durability must, of course, 
be found in the remarkable degree in 
which the religion and the general cha- 
racter of the nations who profess it, 
suit and fortify each other. Islam is 
made for the Turk, and the Turk for 
Islam. Nay, opium and fatalism per- 
form corresponding offices in the phy- 
sical and mental constitution of the 
man, almost as accurately as the ablu- 
tion, which is a religious duty, is also 
a bodily convenience. The sagacity 
with which the extraordinary man 
who constructed the religion, while 
borrowing freely from all quarters, 
contrived, on the whole, to adapt his 
conceptions to the condition of the 
clime and people he had to deal with 
—a condition afterwards easily gene- 
ralized to other Oriental races—is one 
of the many wonders that encompass 
a name which, take it for all in all, 
is, perhaps, the most memorable in all 
the merely human records of man. 
This is a large assertion; but what 
other single name, if subtracted from 
history, would leave its subsequent 
course a blank to the same extent ? 
Of some it might be surmised that 
they were the creation of their time, 
hardly less than their time of them ; 
if they had not achieved results, others 
probably might ; they were but first 
in a race of events where many were 
running ; the fated event itself, ina 
measure, selected its own instrument, 
and empowered him. Or again, of 
others—the Zinghis, the Tamerlane, the 
Napoleon—it might be said, that, 
though perhaps endowed with greater 
inherent powers than thesonof the poor 
widow of Mecca, and in their lifetime 
personally effecting more extensive re- 





* Which reverence is, however, compatible with a very unmitigated contempt of 
the Jews themselves. A curious relic of the old Mohammedan respect for the basis 
of Judaism often discovers itself in the intensely Moslem empire of Morocco. 
Though generally despising and cursing the sect of Moses (whose subtle and per- 
severing servility accumulates riches there, however, as well as every where else 
onearth), whenever plague or war overcasts Morocco, the Jews are suppliantly be- 
sought, in that sudden and helpless panic so common among Eastern races, to join 
their prayers to avert the visitation; and the synagogues are dutifully crowded 
with petitioners, no less than the mosques and the tombs of Santon and Shereef. 
When all is over, the comfortable superiority of the true believer reassumes its 
pine. and the dog of an Israelite is not merely despised as sovereignly as before, 

ut cursed with a new emphasis of bitterness for having dared to imagine that Allah 
would ever condes¢end to listen to the supplications of such a reprobate. See M. 


Xavier Dubrieu ; ‘‘ Le Maroc, ses Meurs, &c.,” p. 31. 
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sults, yet those results have passed 
away ; they have sunk, and the waters 
of time have re-united over them silent, 
deep, and tranquil as before. But to 
Mohammed neither affirmation is any- 
wise applicable. He effected what 
there is not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose any other man would ever have 
attempted had he perished in his in- 
fancy; the nurse that carried that 
feeble infant, carried the single Fate 
of centuries; his solearm changed all the 
relations of history ; and he receives at 
this day, after a lapse of twelve hun- 
dred years, the unbroken homage of one 
hundred and twenty millions of souls. 

The tide has, of late years, turned 
in the popular estimate of this extra- 
ordinary person. No doubt he was an 
impostor ; but imposture in the great 
men of history is a question of degree. 
He was an impostor—so was Napoleon, 
that prince of sublime charlatans ; a 
religious impostor— so was Oliver 
Cromwell. How far (as was undoubt- 
edly the case with the English usurper) 
sincere fanaticism mingled with the im- 
posture in the instance of Mohammed, 
is a question which we seem to be almost 
wholly without data to determine. 
We are certainly inclined to rate the 
amount of this ingredient higher than 
the common views of his character ad- 
mit. We must remember that Mo- 
hammed lived in the midst of an un- 
cultivated race, prone to recognize su- 
pernatural impressions ; a people of 
romantic and fiery fancy, among whom 
the weak-minded would be ready to 
believe in others, the strong-minded 
in themselves. And if, on the one 
hand, his singular practical sagacity 
be alleged as likely to suppress the 
impulses of enthusiasm, on the other, 
the very consciousness of his own 
matchless superiority was strongly cal- 
culated to encourage the notion of 
special endowments, and a special mis- 
sion from heaven. And all experience 
establishes that (as in the memorable 
instance cited awhile since) intense en- 
thusiasm is frequently compatible with 
the most perfect command of all the 
practical faculties. The observation of 
Locke, on the characteristic distinction 
of insanity, is analogously applicable 
here. Insanity,he tells us, reasons rightly 
from wrong premises. Enthusiasm is 
but a milder form of derangement, a 
less virulent type of monomania; and 
the principle of Locke, extended to em- 
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brace it, shows us how it is perfectly 
possible for the same mind to adopt un- 
hesitatingly some preposterous illusion, 
and in working out all the results of 
that illusion, in endeavouring to give 
it reality in the world, to arrange 
means with the profoundest policy, the 
most felicitous ingenuity, and the most 
indefatigable perseverance. Moham- 
med, indeed, was remarkably unpre- 
tending for the aspirant to a religious 
supremacy. He really seems never to 
claim more than is absolutely neces- 
sary to secure his authority; he dis- 
claims miraculous power, and repeat- 
edly impresses upon his followers, that, 
though commissioned to proclaim the 
last and greatest of revelations, he is 
still but a simple messenger and spokes- 
man of God. He appears, too, to have 
been a man of as much natural amiabi- 
lity and good feeling as is compatible 
with great ambition; and hardly ever 
sanguinary, except in immediate subser- 
vience to his one predominant object. 
As to his conquests in Arabia—what is 
to become of historical heroes, if we 
please to be fastidious about victorious 
aggression; and why should harder 
measure be dealt to Mohammed than 
—we will not say to such wild desola- 
tors of mankind as Zinghis or Timour, 
but to Cesar or Alexander, or even 
Alexander’s wily father? To us his 
motives appear, on the whole, of a much 
loftier order than have influenced most 
of the great subjugators of mankind ; 
for though his religion came soon and 
unhappily in collision with Christianity, 
no one will pretend that it was not in- 
comparably superior to its first direct 
adversary, the base and grovelling ido- 
latry it supplanted in Arabia. And 
even as regards Christianity itself, it 
will hardly be denied that if the state 
of our religion in the seventh and 
eighth centuries did not absolutely de- 
serve so awful a scourge, it was at 
least not very marvellous that the men 
of the Desert should have mistaken the 
popular Christianity of that day for 
something not utterly unlike the idola- 
trous theology they had solemnly sworn 
to subvert in all its forms, and under 
whatever pretext it might exist. 

In the following stanzas, which pos- 
sess great merit, Mr. Milnes has evolved 
the fundamental conceptions of the 
Mohammedan theology, and admirably 
painted alike their strength and their 
weakness. 
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** MOHAMMEDANISM. 


** While the high truths to man in Christ 
revealed 
Were met by early foes, 
Who oft assault by strategy con- 
cealed, 
And oft in force arose. 


** While Pagan fancy would not lay aside 
Her pleasurable faith, 
At call of One who lived in that he 
died, 
And preached that life was death. 


** And while philosophy with old belief 
Blent fragments of the new, 
Though every master held himself the 
chief 
Discerner of the true. 


that convulsion and distress of 
thought, 
Th’ Idea that long ago 
Had ruled the Hebrew mind occasion 
eaucht, 
To strike a final blow. 


* In 


“In the fresh passion of a vigorous race 
Was sown a living seed, 
Strong these contending mysteries to 
displace, 
By one plain ancient creed. 


** Thus in a life and land, such as of old 
The patriarch name begot, 
Rose a new Prophet, simple to behold, 
Cast in an humble lot. 


** Who, in the wild requirements of his 
state, 
Let half his life go by, 
And then stood up a man of faith and 
fate, 
That could the world defy. 


**God and his Prophets, and the final 
day, 
He preached, and little more ; 
Resting the weight of all he had to 
say 
On what was said before. 


** He bade men mark the fissureless blue 
sky, 
The streams that spring and run, 
The clouds that with regenerate life 
supply, 
The havoc of the sun. 


** All forms of life profuse and different, 
The camel and the palm, 
To them for sustenance or 
sent, 
And wondrous herbs of balm. 


service 
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** He bade them mark how all existence 
comes 
From one Creative will, 
As well the bee that ’mid the blossom 
hums, 
As human pride and skill. 


How shadows of all beings, morn and 
even, 
Before him humbly bend ; 
And, willing or unwilling, earth and 
heaven 
Work out his solemn end. 


‘* Therefore is God the Universal power, 
The Absolute, the One, 
With whom a thousand years are as 
an hour, 
And earth as moon or sun. 


** Yet louder still he preached the day 
that comes 
Unhastened, undelayed ; 
Fixed to consign to their eternal homes 
All men that God had made. 


**The day when children shall grow 
gray with fear, ; 
And, like a ball of sand, 
God shall take up this our terrestrial 
Ss yhere, 


In the hollow of his hand. 


*© When, without intercessor, friend, or 
kin, 
Each man shall stand alone 
Before his Judge, and, once for ever, 
win 
A prison or a throne. 


** The Unbeliever, in his agony, 
Shall seek in whom to trust, 
And, when his idols help him not, shall 
cry, 
*O God! that I were dust.’ 


‘Before the faithful, as their troops 
arise, 
A glorious light shall play, 
And angels herald them to Paradise, 
To bliss without decay. 


‘* Gardens of green, that pales not in 
the sun, 
And ever-budding flowers ; 
Rivers that cool in brightest noon-day 
sun, 
Nor need the shade of bowers; 


‘* Seats of high honour and supreme re- 
OSC, 
To which the laden trees 
Bend “at desire, and every hour dis- 
close 
Fresh tastes and fragrances ; 
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‘“‘ Deep cups of wine that bring no after 
pain, 
By angel-children plied ; 
Aud love without satiety or stain 
For bridegroom or for bride. 


‘“* While yet a purer essence of delight 
Awaits the bolder fe Ww, 
That plunge their being in the Infinite, 
And rise to life anew. 


“ Such was the guise of Truth that on 
its front 
The new religion wore, 
And in new words men followed, as is 
wont, 
Precepts they scorned before. 


‘ And the Faith rose from families to 
tribes, 
From tribes to nations rose ; 
And open enmities, and ribald gibes, 
Grew feeble to oppose. 


*«** Resigned to God,’ 
ful bore, 
This simple, noble name, 
And reckoned life a thing of little 
store, 
A transitory game. 


this name the faith- 


‘**Thus was Endurance on the banner 
writ, 
That led the Muslem forth; 
And wonder not that they who fol- 
low it, 
Should conquer half the earth. 


‘* What might the men not do, who thus 
could know 
No fear, and fear no loss. 
One only thing, they could not over- 
throw— 
The kingdom of the Cross. 


** And this because it had an element 
Beyond their spirit’s range, 
Atruth for which the faith the »y repre- 
sent 
Had nothing to exchange. 


“* One God, the Arabian Prophet preach- 
ed to man ; 
One God the Orient still 
Adores through many a realm of 
mighty span, 
A God of power and will. 


**© A God that, 
light, 
Rests utterly apart 
From all the vast Creations of His 
might, 
From Nature, Man, and Art. 


shrouded in his lonely 
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‘* A Being in whose solitary hand 
All other beings weigh 
No more than in the Potter’s reckon- 
ing stand 
The workings of his clay. 


‘A Power 
create 
To save or to destroy, 
And to eternal pain predestinate 
As to eternal Joy. 


that at its pleasure will 


An unconditioned irrespective will, 
Demanding simple awe, 

Beyond all pr inciples of good or ill, 
Above idea of law. 


No doctrine here of perfect Love di- 
vine, 
To which the bounds belong 
Only of that unalterable line 
Disparting right from wrong. 


A love that while it must not regulate 
The issues of free will, 
By its own sacrifice can ‘expiate 
The penalties of ill. 
‘No message here of man redeemed 
from sin, 
Of fallen nature raised, 
By inward str ife and moral discipline, 
Higher than e’er debased. 


‘Of the immense parental heart that 
yearns 
From highest heaven to meet 
The poorest wandering spirit that re- 
turns 
To its Creator's feet. 


No Prophet here by common essence 
bound 
At once to God and man, 
Author himself, and part of that pro- 
found 
And providential plan. 


Himself the 
worth, 
Himself the living sign 
How, by God's grace, the fallen sons 
of earth 
May be once more divine. 


sample of unaltered 


‘*Thus in the faiths old Heathendom 
that shook, 
Were different powers of strife : 
Mohammed's truth layin a holy Book; 
Christ’s in a sacred Life. 


So while the world rolls on from 
change to change, 
And realms of thought expand,” 
The letter stands without expanse or 
range 
Stiffas a dead man’s hand. 
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«* While, as the life-blood fills the grow- 
ing form, 
The Spirit Christ has shed 
Flows through the ripening ages fresh 
and warm, 
More felt than heard or read, 


“ And therefore, though ancestral sym- 
pathies 
And closest ties of race 
May guard Mohammed's precepts and 
decrees 
Through many a tract of space. 


“Yet in the end the tight-drawn line 
must break— 
The sapless tree must fall. 
Nor let the form one time did well to 
take 
Be tyrant over all. 


‘* The tide of things rolls forward surge 
on surge, 
Bringing the blessed hour 
When in himself the God of Love shall 
merge 
The God of Will and Power.” 


That the religion is beginning al- 
ready to yield, though slowly—very 
slowly—to the foredoomed march of 


Christianity, is perceptible by many 
indications. The Mecca and Medina 
pilgrimages are not what they were ; 
the stricter ordinancesof Mohammedan 
jaw are undisguisedly violated by the 
fashionable Turk. Western ideas creep 
in with western arts and conveniences ; 
the military superiority of Europe (in- 
telligible to even the most resolutely 
blind of Easterns) compels respect for 
its other attainments, and insinuates 
the unwelcome conviction, that its 
knowledge, and its religion, may not 
be so contemptible after all; while in 
the mean time, the national centres of 
Mohammedanism are almost univer- 
sally helpless ; dependent for their se- 
curity on the indifference or the mu- 
tual jealousies of the Christian powers. 


* Michaud. 
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A “crusade” would now be a pitiful 
massacre. No Saladin will ever again 
defy him of the Lion Heart, or hew 
down the knights of France at Ti- 
berias, while on the Mount of the 
Beatitudes, a Bishop of Saint Jean 
d’Acre “lifts the true cross as a stand- 
ard at the very place where Christ 
said, whosoever shall smite thee on the 
one cheek, turn to him the other also.”* 
The military strength of the religion 
was in its steady and remorseless 
bigotry ; and there is reason to sup- 
pose, that among the more cultivated 
Moslem circles, this is sometimes found 
to be rapidly evaporating into a well- 
bred latitudinarianism. The crafty 
old tyrant of Egypt, though his name 
combine two of the most illustrious 
titles in the early history of the faith, 
is commonly suspected of absolute in- 
fidelity. Unhappily the perpetual 
presence of the Roman and Greek 
Churches is little calculated to acce- 
lerate the conversion of Mohamme- 
dans. Sale took as his motto the sen- 
tence of St. Augustine: —* Nulla falsa 
doctrina est que non aliquid veri per- 
misceat ;”{ and the aliquid veri in the 
religion of Islam, is perpetually and 
justly offended at that deification of 
saints and prostration before images, 
which the contemptuous Turk regards 
as an essential of the Christian’s gos- 
pel. Doubtless, among the heaviest 
charges against the Southern cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, will stand this 
miserable hindrance which they unceas- 
ingly present to the knowledge—and so 
to the dissemination—of pure religion 
among the vast multitudes that line 
that frontier of Christendom, and that 
take, of course, their habitual estimate 
of the genuine religion of Christ, from 
what their eyes witness of its opera- 
tion. 

But it is time for us to leave the 
East and its Poet, yet ere we suffer 
our curtain to drop, we are tempted to 


+ Mohammed Ali has, however, been employed for more than twenty years 


back in erecting a magnificent Mosque of Egyptian marble at Cairo. 


It is a 


vast and irregular structure, but irregularity is not incompatible with great gene- 
ral effect in edifices of this style. Though usually charged with utter indiffere:- 
tism, the Pacha, in that spirit of petty superstition so frequently found allied with 
infidelity, delays the completion ot his mosque, from apprehension of the fulfilment 
of a prophecy which has pronounced that his life is to terminate with the laying 
of the last stone of this structure. 

t Quest. Evangel. ii. 40. 
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gratify our readers with the following have delighted the Easterns in all 
excellent bit of characteristic painting, ages:— 
the preface to a series of such tales as 


‘THE KIOSK. 


‘* Beneath the shadow of a large-leaved plane 
Above the ripple of a shallow stream, 
Beside a cypress-planted cemetery, 
In a gay painted, trellice-worked kiosk, 
A company of easy Muslims sat, 
Enjoying the calm measure of delight 
God grants the faithful, even here on earth. 
Most pleasantly the bitter berry tastes, 
Handed by that bright-eyed and neat-limbed boy ; 
Most daintily the long chibouk is filled, 
And almost before emptied filled again ; 
Or, with a free good will, from mouth to mouth, 
Passes the cool Nargheelec serpentine. 
So sit they, with some low occasional word 
Breaking the silence, in itself so sweet ; 
While o'er the neighbouring bridge the caravan 
Winds slowly, in one line interminable 
Of camel after camel, each with neck 
Jerked up, as sniffing the far distant air. 
Then one serene old Turk, with snow-white beard 
Hanging amid his pistol-hilts profuse, 
Spoke out—‘ Till sunset all the time is ours, 
And we should take advantage of the chance 
That brings us here together. This my friend 
Tells by his shape of dress and peaked cap, 
Where his home lies ; he comes from farthest off, 
So let the round of tales begin with him.’” 
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Tue golden glory of a beautiful Sep- 
tember evening is streaming in at our 
window ; the air is mild but bracing, 
of that delicious temperature which of- 
ten ushers in the season of partridge- 
shooting in England—cool and deli- 
cious, breathing, we could almostfancy, 
of pleasant meadow-lands, of stubble 
lately reaped, and of fragrant clover 
blossoms, whose dew-drops, sparkling 
like the tear in a young beauty’s eye— 
we used to dash off in a shower of 
glistening spray, as we would set out 
upon our day’s excursion, seldom to 
be terminated until the shades of even- 
ing had closed in upon the village 
landscape. Those days, with their 
merriment and reckless * abandon ” 
have long gone by, but the minute 
links which associate ideas in the hu- 
man mind are strange things. We 
are now a thousand miles from home ; 
the times of which we speak have long 
vanished; yet the rustle of a leaf, a 
gleam of sunshine, a breath of fresh- 
ened air, and other scenes, other days, 
and other climes, rise in a moment to 
our view ; and with them the friends 
and the companions who shared our 
pleasures come back as freshly before 
us as if long years had not rolled over 
since we saw them last— 
“ Each heart as warm, each eye as gay, 
As if we parted yesterday !” 

It is, as we have said, evening ; not 
a single cloud is floating in the deep 
dark blue which lies spread above us; 
so calm and still—there is not wind 
enough abroad to stir a single tress of 
the tall weeping willow which droops in 
graceful festoons in the court-yard be- 
fore our window. The golden cross 
on the top of the quaint old cupola 
which surmounts the cathedral of St. 
Peter, is flashing back the sunshine, 
and gleams high above the outline of 
the hills of the Odenwald, which, 
clothed with verdure of the richest 
green, lie massively behind it: moun- 
tains are rising around us on every 
side—in front towers the stupendous 
Heiligesberg, with the old grey ruin 
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on the top; to our right is the Kaisers 
mountain, one red tower of the mag- 
nificent castle, which stands out darkly 
against the foliage of living green, 
being alone visible; while, right above 
us, the Riesenstein, or Giant’s Stone, 
frowns down; and from the old oak 
forest by which it is environed, the 
blue and white flag of the Prussian 
chore droops lazily from its standard, 
affording a beautiful contrast with its 
gay colours to the rich, dark green- 
wood which lies spread beneath. 

Reader, such a scene as this has 
charms indeed. But when we add, 
that upon the sill of the window which 
opens it to our view, is placed a goodly 
flask of choice Carlstadt, its beauties 
are by no means diminished, while in- 
haling the balmy odour of as choice a 
Havannah as ever parted our lips, we 
gaze upon it in dreamy and admiring 
silence, until aroused from our reverie 
by a shout from half a dozen voices 
in a carriage which has just rattled 
up to our door. 

«You will come with us to-morrow, 
of course, Herr Irlander?” they said. 

“‘ Where?” we exclaimed, removing 
our cigar, and watching the thin wreath 
of blue smoke, which we sent forth, 
cur] itself into the air ? 

«To Neckarsteinach ; our summer 
commers is to be held there to-mor- 
row,” answered one of the party. 

“Who are to be with you?” we 
inquired. 

“Oh! all our chore, in full muster, 
most of the old hands, and several 
* Bemossed heads.’ ” 

*«* Name—name.” 

“Why, Pagoda, probably, Mr. 
James, Herr von Howitz, and Herr 
von Abercron, without any doubt— 
And last, though by no means least, 
the terrier Mouftle.” 

** And how long do you remain ?” 

** We shall leave this about two 
o’clock to-morrow, stay at Neckar- 
steinach all night, and return the fol- 
lowing day. We dine in the wood, on 
the hill above the old castle, and shall 


[Jan. 
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have a ‘ Fackel zug,’ as we return home 
at night, for the Bemossed heads that 
are not able to walk.” 

‘* And you,” we replied, “ shall share 
the same fate which once befell you at 
Langenbriicken.” 

« What’s that ?—tell us,” shouted 
the others, most of whom were new 
hands. 

“* Why, we, you know, as we always 
do, went to bed quite sober, and in 
getting up next morning happened to 
go into our friend Frondsberg’s apart- 
ment, and there we saw a sight which 
kept us in laughing for the next week.” 

«¢ What?” 

“It was a bitter night just before 
Christmas—the window had been left 
open—the floor was all covered with 
snow, and there lay Frondsberg in his 
full costume of President—cocked hat, 
leathern jack-boots, and all. He had 
made an attempt to get into bed, but 
his spurs having become entangled in 
the drapery, one foot only had suc- 
ceeded, and the remainder of his per- 
son, stretched upon the floor, being 
well snowed upon, looked like a frost- 
ed plum-cake.” 

Shouts of laughter at Frondsberg’s 
expense followed this little anecdote. 

** Come with us, then, Herr Irland- 
er, and we'll promise to put you to 
bed ourselves.” 

“How many ‘foxes’ are there to 
be ?” 

** Only six ; one of them is Schneider, 
and we have provided all manner of 
new instruments of torture for him ; 
so come, we shall have rare fun.” 

** Will the champaigne be good,” we 
inquired ? 

«It has been in ice for the last four 
days.” 

This decided us. 

« We shall go,” we replied. 

The next morning was as glorious 
an autumn day as ever we wit- 
nessed ; every thing was gleaming 
like gold in the sunshine, when the car- 
riages of the cavalcade began to assem- 
ble upon the Anlage, which is one 
of the longest promenades in the neigh- 
bourhood of Heidelberg, extending in 
length from the Church of St. Peter to 
the “ Eisenbahn,” and being about half- 
a-mile from one extremity to the other, 
one by one on they came, until at 
length they covered the whole extent. 
Most of them had four horses, but 
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that which contained the president and 
his party was drawn by six; and a 
matter of no small surprise was it to 
us where all the horses came from, 
for we had never seen half the number 
in the town. 

The summer commers of a crack 
chore is usually a very brilliant af- 
fair; and upon this occasion the 
assembly was by no means unworthy 
of the fame of that Verhindung, to 
which our friends belonged. First 
came the six foxes on horseback, very 
accurately attired, in the usual dress 
of black velvet coats, white shirts, 
‘Sturm huts,’ and long white gaunt- 
lets. Der Herr Von Klingrof rode at 
their head, carrying a magnificent ban- 
ner of green and white silk; sashes 
of a similar colour, adorned with silver 
fringe, decorated the persons of the 
foxes also. The bugles rang out a 
lively peal, and forth we‘ went in 
goodly array. Passing down the An- 
lage, we made our entrée into the town 
by the Manheim gate, and proceeded 
down the Hauptstrasse. Every win- 
dow as we passed along being crowded 
with the comely faces of the burghers’ 
wives and daughters. 

As we passed the Westphalian 
Kneipe, a splendid green and white 
banner floated from the window, and 
a garland of flowers of the same hue 
betokened that the anniversary was 
duly honoured. On we rattled through 
the Markt Platz, with its square of 
acacia trees, and passing underneath 
the spacious archway of the “quaint 
old Karl Thor,” gained the road which 
leads along the banks of the Neckar ; 
the bugles ringing forth the lusty notes 
of a commers song, and several large 
wolf dogs belonging to the chore bark- 
ing and bounding along in high glee.j 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the drive from Heidelberg to Neckar- 
steinach ; it passes through a deep 
valley, bounded on each side by a fine 
horizon of wooded mountains, the 
summits of which, as we pass beneath, 
seem reaching into the clouds. At 
every successive turn a narrow gorge 
is entered, out of which it becomes a 
matter of wonder how the road is to 
emerge. Vineyards teeming with pur- 
ple grapes hang above, while beneath, 
far down below the level of the road, 
sweeps on the rolling current of the 
rapid Neckar, so shallow in some places 
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that one would be inclined to conceive 
it impossible for the Dampschiffe ever 
to pass, but so rapid, deep, and strong 
at others that it is a matter alike of 
wonder how any machinery, however 
powerful, can propel a vessel against 
the tide. The uproarious hilarity in 
which we had indulged while passing 
through the town having in some de- 
gree subsided, lighting our meer- 
schaums we proceeded to enjoy with 
calm satisfaction the lovely scenery 
through which we were passing, when 
a sudden turn of the road brought us 
in sight of a majestic wooded mountain, 
more lofty than those surrounding it, 
upon the top of which among the trees 
a little patch of land, of emerald green- 
ness, was discernible.” 

«You know what that is,” said 
Von Steinheimer, pointing to it as 
he spoke. 

« Yes, of course,” we replied, “ is it 
not the ‘ Engel’s Wiesse ?’” 

‘It is,” answered he, “but are 
you aware of the legend connected 
with the place.” 

“No, let us have it, if not too 
long.” 

“It is short enough,” replied 
Steinheimer, “ but it will be a long 
time, Herr Irlander, before you hear 
so curious a one—not if you were to 
ransack the whole Odenwald.” 

* Silentium !” shouted Pagoda, who 
had all along been the noisiest of the 
whole party, “let us have Von Stein- 
heimer’s legend.” 

Von Steinheimer having refilled his 
meerschaum, and satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that it had good “ chair way,”* 
thus began :— 

*‘The Fraulein von Lichteinstein 
was one of the most beautiful girls 
in Heidelberg. I cannot attempt to 
describe her, because I never saw her 
myself, nor knew any one who had. 
But she had dark blue eyes, of course, 
and all that sort of thing, and was in 
addition “sehr lebenswirdig.” Half 
the university of Heidelberg, profes- 
sors and all, were in love with her, but 
twostudentsin particular were wrought 
to such a pitch of distraction by 
her charms, that regularly, every 
semester they had one or two Pank- 
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' * A pipe is said to have good chair way when it is easily drawn; we are 
unable to afford any explanation of the term. 
t The student term for being foolishly drunk. 





erreien about her, each of them fan- 
cying that she gave the other the pre- 
ference, and the other as stoutly de- 
nying it. Matters went on in this 
manner for some time, neither of the 
two rivals apparently making much 
way with the beautiful frailein, who 
at length departed with her family 
from Heidelberg. She had been gone 
for more than a year, when one even- 
ing at the ‘kneipe,’ some chatter- 
box happened unfortunately to turn 
the conversation upon the fraiilein von 
Lichteinstein, by gallantly proposing 
to drink her health in a full chopine 
of beer. 

**¢ Von Reutlingen needn’t mind it,’ 
shouted one, ‘for every body knows 
she never cared for him.’ 

“¢ As much, growled Von Reut- 
lingen, who was ° bedusselt,’t ‘as 
ever she did for Stolzberg,’ which 
was the name of his rival. 

“* Stolzberg, who was present, did not 
quite agree in the truth of this as- 
sertion, and having rather strongly 
expressed his dissent, high words 
passed, and the result was that a pis- 
tol duel was to be fought next morn- 
ing upon that little patch of ground 
which you now see.” 

** A pistol duel,” said we in asto- 
nishment. ‘ Why ?” 

* Oh, they had fought so often with 
schliigers, in the same quarrel, with 
such varied success, that it was agreed 
that nothing decisive could ever be 
done in that way, and, accordingly, by 
dawn next morning, both the parties, 
with their friends, were upon the 
ground, each of them having made up 
his mind, if he possibly could, to shoot 
the other. The ground was measured, 
and the parties took up their position, 
just as the sun was rising, when a 
beautiful form floating through the 
air was observed to approach them. 
The spectators stood riveted to the 
spot with astonishment, as a gentle 
voice, which every one present who 
had ever heard it, at once recognized 
as that of the “ fraiilein,” forbade the 
duel, and ordered them at once to re- 
turn home. They stood spell-bound 
with terror and surprise, and when 
they had recovered their senses, the 
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round red sun, rolling up from behind 
the Heiligesberg, was shining in full 
splendour, and the vision had vanished. 
They returned home, of course, with- 
out pursuing their quarrel further, and 
the circumstance became the nine days’ 
wonder of Heidelberg. There were 
not wanting persons ill-natured enough 
to insinuate that this astounding appa- 
rition had its existence only in the dis- 
ordered senses of the students, most of 
whom were at the time, no doubt, rather 
under the influence of beer ; but a cu- 
rious fact remains yet to be told, that 
about a month afterwards letters ar- 
rived in Heidelberg, announcing that 
the Fraiilein von Lichteinstein had died 
of arapid decline, and was actually dead 
at the time of the appearance of this 
apparition. Of this there can be no 
manner of doubt, and it is equally cer- 
tain, that one of the students, visiting 
the place some time afterwards, found 
a beautiful young poplar tree growing 
upon the very spot where this myste- 
rious visitant had touched the ground. 
My legend is now finished, and I have 
nothing more to add, save that the 
field has ever since been known by the 
name of the Engel’s Wiesse, or angel’s 
meadow. But although several un- 
pleasant encounters have subsequently 
taken place there, the apparition of 
the beautiful fraiilein never appeared 
again.” 

By this time we had arrived 
nearly at Neckarsteinach, and a sud- 
den turn of the river brought us in 
full view of this romantic village. Itis 
situated at the foot of a lofty range 
of mountains, covered with ancient 
wood. Upon one side of the river stands 
the stately castle of the Baron von 
Dort, while opposite, perched on a 
lofty ridge, a sort of platform, hewn, 
as it were, from the mountain’s side, 
are the dismantled ruins of the Schwal. 
lenberg, at the foot of which, in a 
snug little nook, lies the village. The 
glorious sunshine of autumn was 
lighting up the massive towers of 
the stately ruin, and lent to each 
varied tint of the wooded mountain a 
brighter light and a greener shade. 
Each rocky cliff gleaming in the light, 
viewed from a distance, looks like 
a pinnacle of gold; while in the midst 
the silver Neckar calmly glides along, 
with scarcely a breath of wind, or a 
ripple, to disturb its quiet course: so 
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clear and so smooth does it flow here, 
that the castled heights, the wooded 
mountains, and the rustic village, are 
reflected as from a mirror, in its trans- 
parent wave. All these varied charms 
broke gradually upon our view, as we 
drove for the first time into Neckar. 
steinach. 

A greatarray of kelners” was drawn 
up to receive us at the door of the Gas. 
thaus * Zumschwartzen Schiffe,” and, 
having dismounted from our carriages, 
we entered, for the purpose of remov- 
ing any dusty traces of the drive, 
which lingered on our persons. Our 
toilettes made, we adjourned to the 
place where dinner was to be served. 
Nearly on the summit of the wooded 
mountain which overlooks the castle, 
there is a beautiful esplanade com- 
manding one of the most unrivalled 
prospects upon which we have ever 
gazed. Mountains and villages, feudal 
towers, dismantled ruins, and stately 
spires, lie far and near upon the 
margin of the beautiful river, which 
clear as silver, murmurs past with the 
same music in its streams to all. 

Preparations for our repast had 
been going actively forward; but we 
must not lose sight of one ingredient 
in this rare landscape, which, among 
the many beauties that met our eye, 
was not theleast. Bounding down from 
the mountain, a clear stream leaped 
fresh and sparkling along: and just 
where its glancing spray glittered into 
a cool dark nook, there appeared upon 
the surface of the water a countless 
host of long-necked Rhenish flasks, 
of a goodly size, with silver covered 
tops. 

Ha! thought we, that looks like 
the work: hungry as hunters, we sate 
down to a repast. which would have 
made an epicure’s mouth water. No- 
thing could be more delicious: little 
do diners out, the denizens of heated 
apartments blazing with the glare of 
lights, reeking with the perfume of 
savoury viands, and odorous with the 
bouquet of fiery port—ah, little do 
they know of the delights of a Bur- 
schen festival upon the breezy heights 
of the Odenwald, with the clear 
blue sky for a canopy! The 
fairest prospect and the brightest 
river to gaze upon beneath, and ever 
and anon the dexterous hand of the 
Red Fishermanfrom behind, filling our 
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goblet to the brim 
champagne. 

We have before described the 
ceremonies with which commers 
usually commence, so that there is 
no necessity for us to repeat them 
here, a “ tasse’’ of café and a thim- 
bleful of liqueur having been discussed, 
the lusty voice of Wolfenberg thun- 
deed out— 

*¢ Silentium !” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the president, 
rising, “I have the honour to pro- 
pose a toast to you which must be 
drunk with brimming glasses. It re- 
quires no introductory comment upon 
my part—it will be received with en- 
thusiasm upon yours—my toast is ‘dass 
grosse Fass von Heidelberg !’” 

Shouts of laughter and thunders 
of applause followed, as every man 
draining off his glass, and tapping it 
with his forefinger to show that he 
had done so, set it down inverted 
upon the table. 

“© Mr. James! Mr. James!” shouted 
a score of voices; and the tall portly 
figure of a student, of commanding 
presence, arose. He was an English- 
man—his ample chest and his pow- 
erful frame caused those by whom 
he was surrounded, to look like pig- 
mies. 

Gentlemen,” said he, “I know 
not why Iam called upon to repre- 
sent an absent friend, who must in 
this assemblage have many a more 
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distinguished advocate. But if you 
mean to insinuate that I am the great 
tun of Heidelberg, and that there- 
fore you drink my health, why, gen- 
tlemen, although I must say I feel 
much flattered by' the distinction, 
notwithstanding that you have made 
me the greatest butt in Europe, at 
the same time, I am sorry there are 
so few points of resemblance between 
my distinguished prototype and my- 
self, for I have not yet, and it is pro- 
bable I never shall have an oppor- 
tunity of containing so much rare 
liquor as the great Tun of Heidel- 
berg.” 

A storm of applause followed this 
oration, as *‘dass grosse Fass von 
Heidelberg” resumed his seat. 

« Now then,” said Pagoda, “ with 
your permission, president, I will call 
for a song.’ 

«I move,” president, said Donners- 
mark, “that the Herr Pagoda do set 
us the example—none can do it 
better.” 

“ Pagoda,” shouted the president, 
** you are in for it.” 

“ Pagoda’s song! Pagoda’s song !"” 
rung on all sides from the table. 

The Herr Pagoda was a_ jovial 
young Moldavian noble, with a great 
scar traversing his features. Having 
tossed off a bumper of Carlstadt, he 
cleared his voice, and gave us a capi- 
tal song, of which the following is a 
translation :— 


SONG. 


thus the goblet crowning, 


A glow inspiring to Friendship’s breast, 
From its drops we borrow a balm for sorrow, 
And soothe wild rapture itself to rest. 


** Drain it, then! when the tide comes flushing 
With the hue love’s roses can o’er it fling, 


There’s no use in sipping 


, you must deep dip in, 


Or refrain from the joys of that purple spring. 


*© Youth’s gay hours! 


let them not be wasted, 


There laughs from the wine- -cup a star, we say, 


But from ruby lips when the dew is tasted, 
Oh, where is the nectar so sweet as they ! ! 


* Then the crystal bowl, you may drain for ever ; 
Full foaming ‘twill all your cares remove, 
But there’s none se daring, would risk comparing 
“The joys of wine with the bliss of love!” 


« Well done, Pagoda—never heard 
you in better voice, my boy.” 
“JT remember well,” said Wolfen- 


berg, who sat beside us, “ the very first 
time I ever heard our friend sing that 
song. He wasa tenant of the Carcer 
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in Heidelberg, where we went to sup 
with him.” 

«For what offence was he in the 
jug?” 

* For punishing one of the most 
desperate bullies ever in the Uni- 
versity, a member of the Suabian 
chore.” 

«* What was it about ? and how did 
it happen ?” 

«First I must tell you the sort of 
man he had to deal with. Wiistenfeldt 
had been ‘los’ at least a dozen times. 
He thought no more of it than I would 
of drinking a chopine of beer. He was 
a regular ‘teufel,’ and one instance 
of a duel he fought will be as good as 
a thousand. 

“He had quarrelled with a Prus- 
sian, and they fought with swords. 
This, however, was not considered de- 
cisive, and Wiistenfeldt sent a chal- 
lenge to fight with pistols, which the 
Prussian ‘accepted. They went out, 
accordingly, and were placed at fifty 
paces, to advance within ten. Wiisten- 
feldt fired first at the Prussian, and 
missed him. Having done so, he walk- 
ed up to the extreme verge of the bar- 
rier, and setting his arms a-kimbo, put 
out his tongue, and made a series of 
hideous faces at his antagonist. The 
consequence was, that, although the 
Prussian advanced within twelve paces, 
and at that distance fired, he was so 
put out that he missed him. 

«« There now,’ shouted Wiisten- 
feldt, with a laugh of derision, ‘I 
knew he was too great a coward to 
shoot me!’ 

* Well, we were all enjoying our- 
selves mightily one evening at the 
kniepe, shortly after the commence- 
ment of last November ‘semester.’ Pa- 
goda was sitting upon the table, teach- 
ing Mouffle there to stand on his hind 
legs, and hold a cigar in his mouth, 
which Master Mouffle did not seem 
inclined in the least to like, when a 
‘ Brand Fox’ at the lower end of the 
table, possessed, as I suppose, by the 
devil, screamed out at the top of his 
voice— 

**¢ Pagoda, thou arta doctor ; no, 
by » an Amtman!’ 

“‘ Now this, you know, is a provoca- 
tion to a ‘ Beer scandal,’ which, com- 
ing from a Brand Fox to a ‘ Bemossed 
head,’ is one of the very greatest im- 
pertinencies that can be conceived. ¢ A 
doctor’ is our Burschen term for three 
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chopines, and ‘an Amtmam’ for six; 
so that the ‘uneingepaukter’ Young 
Fox wanted to drink nine chopines of 
beer. 

‘*¢ Challenge for’an Amtman,’ sung 
out Pagoda. 

** Seconds were instantly appointed, 
weapons called for, and six enormous 
chopines of beer were placed before 
each ¢ paukant.’ 

*“* The second having carefully exa- 
mined the weapons to see that they were 
equal, shouted— 

“ €Ready !’ 

«Each man seized his glass. 

6 ¢ Losz!’ 

«Each set the chopine to his mouth, 
and commenced pouring the beer down 
his throat, as if his very existence de- 
pended upon it. The three other 
glasses followed in quick succession, 
but at the fourth the Brand Fox was 
evidently ¢ caught out.’ 

‘¢ Pagoda was victorious, and having 
drank off his fourth chopine, he held 
it for a moment inverted, and then 
placed it upon the table. 

«© ¢ Hit! shouted the seconds. 

«« Every eye was turned upon the un- 
lucky Brand Fox, who was still mak- 
ing a vigorous effort to finish his third 
chopine ; but it was not to be done. 
His eyes seemed starting from his head, 
his grasp lessened, and with one vain 
effort to steady himself, he and his 
chopine rolled over upon the floor. 

* Just at this moment, the door was 
flung open, and Wiistenfeldt came 
stalking into the room. He had been 
sent with a challenge from the Nassau 
chore; and I think I see him still in his 
shirt sleeves, his long hair standing al- 
most upon end, and his collar thrown 
open. The first object that met his 
eye was the prostrate form of the 
Brand Fox, who happened to be his 
cousin. The next was the rotund figure 
of Pagoda, who having succeeded in 
prevailing upon Mouffle to retain the 
cigar, was holding the dog up in his 
arms for the admiration of the com- 
pany. 

‘¢With one bound, Von Wiistenfeldt 
sprung on the table, along the centre 
of which he marched, shivering glasses 
and bottles at every stride, when Pa- 
goda, filling a great chopine with 
beer, as he neared him, dexterously 
dashed the contents in his face. 

“The confusion was then awful 3 
every one was shouting ‘ durnner 
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junge!’ Wiistenfeldt went home with 
a dozen duels on his hands, and fought 
them all out until he came to Pagoda, 
who gave him a ‘ neat quarte’ under 
the sword arm, which soon——” 

* Hallo!” shouted the president ; 
** Wolfenberg, what’s all that yarn: 


‘*GRAF WOLFENBERG’S SONG. 


** Come, brothers ! fill once more with me, 
The cup with wine foams high ; 


no one has any right to talk so much 
here. As a punishment, I call upon 
you to sing.” 

“But, Mr. President, r 

** Not a word—out with it at once.” 

Thus commanded, he began :— 





Oh ! shame, so bright a bowl to see, 


And not to drain it dry! 


‘* When beaming eyes are round us, boy, 
When music’s soft strains fall ; 


And the bowl laughs back the light of joy, 


Shall we not drink it all ? 


** Sweet hopes that there have slumbered long, 
The deep-stirred heart shall move ; 


As drain we with the voice of song 


The brightest glass to Love. 


** Thou who inspir’st in manhood’s prime 
The soul with raptures free, 


And wreathest with flowers the wings of time, 


‘“*But, see! the glasses empty stand, 
While music peals in louder strain ; 


Oh, Love! we drink to thee. 


On high then fill with ready hand, 


And crown the sparkling bowl again ! 


** Brothers, one flowing bumper more, 
We'll pray with patriot spirit yet 


That on this land, from shore to shore, 


As the evening was now beginning 
to grow somewhat cold, we thought 
it prudent to make the best of our 
way to the Schwartzen Schiffe, which 
we reached in about half an hour, 
some of the party, it must be con- 
fessed, with rather unsteady tsteps ; 
but there was no occasion for the 
“ fackel zug,” which was promised be- 
fore we set out. 

At the entrance to the gasthaus, 
we found a great crowd collected, to 
see the Foxes pass underneath the 
swords, which were held cross wise by 
two “ bemossed heads ;” and as the 
Foxes went slowly on, two others 
with burned corks, made an enormous 
pair of moustachios upon the face of 
each. 

Of the remaining ceremonies of 
that evening, there is no necessity for 


The sun of freedom may not set.” 





us now to speak. We had the “ Fox 
Ride,” of course, and the song of 
the “ Land’s Vater.” If, good 
reader, you feel inclined for a more 
accurate description of all these 
matters, “ Are they not written in 
the number of Maga, for February, 
1846 ?” 

The usual method of returning 
from a summer commers at Neckar- 
steinach, if the weather is fine, is by 
boats, which float down with thestream 
in a few hours. 

The next morning was singularly 
beautiful, as we got on board two 
barges, which, decorated with green 
and white garlands, and having silken 
banners of great splendour floating 
at the prows, presented a most ani- 
mated appearance. There was little 
work for the rowers to do, as down 
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we swept along the curling stream 
with 


“ Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm.” 


The jovial crew which floated down 
that beautiful river, amid the most 
lovely scenery, with light and sun- 
shine and happiness—might not in- 
aptly be regarded as an emblem of 
those reckless spirits, who float care- 
lessly down the stream of life, and 
as long as the sunshine of happiness 
does not fail them, and life seems 
fair around them, and external nature 
wears her brightest smile—bestow 
not a single thought on the rocks and 
shallows over which they are passing, 
or the fate which awaits them at their 
journey’s end. 

The wooded mountain, the castled 
steep, and the rustic village rise in 
rapid succession—and at length the 
towers, of Neckargémund stand be- 
fore us, sweeping past its bridge of 
boats, which opened to let us through ; 
on we went with flags flying, and 
music playing, while every now and 
then a host of rustics would rush 
out of some neighbouring village to 
see us as we passed. 

«I never go through Neckargé. 
mund without thinking of Schnabel,” 
said Count Ziegel, who sate smoking 
his meerschaum beside us. 

** Was he a remarkable ‘ Bursch ?’ 

«Oh, no,” replied Ziegel,” laugh- 
ing, “but the greatest adventurer 
that ever came to the university. 
The first time I ever saw him was 
at a ‘ Kirchweihfest’ at Neckargé- 
mund.” 

«* Nobody here knew who he was, 
or anything about him ; he seemed to 
have no visible means of making out 
life, and never was seen by his most 
intimate friends to have a single 
kreiitzer in his possession.” 

** He lived principally among the 
young foxes, and whatever necessaries 
he was obliged to procure, he suc- 
ceeded in extracting from the Phil- 
listers upon ‘ Pump’ as it is called. 

“Pump!” said we, “what is 
that ?” 

“‘The Burschen term for 
borg,’ or upon credit. 

** Master Schnabel had hired the 
cock loft of a house, for which he 
was to pay five florins a semester, or 
about two pounds a year, and for this 
he had also his coffee every morning, 


*‘ Auf 
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so that the Phillister, in whose house 
he lodged, had, as you may imagine, 
rather a hard bargain of him ; he con- 
tinued here for two or three years, 
and got into as much debt as he con- 
veniently could. 

«¢ Some of these debts, the Phillister, 
moved by compassion, paid for him; 
but at last, Master Schnabel seeing 
the prospect before him did not ap- 
pear to brighten, mad® up his mind 
to bolt. This, as he was watched 
by nearly every shop-keeper in the 
town, he found it impossible to ef- 
fect ; at length, he hit upon the idea 
of hiding himself for some time, 
and giving it out that he was gone ; 
having remained for a week in con- 
cealment, he wished, before he de- 
parted, to secure the few articles of his 
property, which remained in the cock- 
loft of the Phillister’s house ; but in 
order to procure access to this recep- 
tacle, he was obliged to pass through 
the sleeping-room of the Phillister, 
which, accompanied by a friend, he 
succeeded in doing one dark night 
in January. Some noise, however, 
awoke the landlord, who made his 
appearance, just as the student was 
packing up his few articles of pro- 
perty. 

«“¢ Ha! Herr Schnabel, so you are 
going to rob me—are you?’ said he. 

***Oh by no means,’ replied Schnabel, 
coolly. ‘I have just come from the 
country, to get one or two things I 
wanted, and I return to-night; but 
you will find, if you mistrust me, ample 
security in that large box I leave in 
your care, as it contains all my clothes 
and books.’ 

“ The Phillister was soft enough to 
let Schnabel take his departure. 

** Now there was a certain merchant 
ofready-made wearing apparel,who had 
some time previously sold Schnabel a 
suit of clothes, which he was also un- 
reasonble enough to expect to be paid 
for, and he had sued him at the * Amt’ 
without the least success ; in the mean- 
time, while the suit at law was going 
on, the suit of clothes were gradually 
wearing out. Herr Schnabel took the 
coat, which was deeply impregnated 
with beer and tobacco, filled the sleeves 
and the pockets with stones, and hav-- 
ing carefully nailed it up to the un- 
fortunate Kaufman’s door, took his 
departure. 

‘*¢ And the box?’ 
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«Oh! that I need scarcely add, of 
course, was found filled with nothing 
but stones.” 

By this time we were gliding under 
the walls of the Stiftneuburg, formerly 
an old convent, but now a beautiful 
farm-house; it is likely, however, soon 
to return to its original destination, 
as the late possesor has made it a pre- 
sent to the Pope, and if his holiness 
should want a pleasant country man- 
sion, where to spend his summer vaca- 
tion—we do not think he could select 
a better one than the old Stift. 

Passing the Wolfbrunnen and the 
Pickford House, the towers of Heidel- 
berg frowned down upon us from the 
mountain's side, and we soon reached 
the beautiful bridge which stretches 
across the river. 

** Doyou observe,” said Riechenbach, 
“ in those tall towers of the gate-house, 
several melancholy-looking visages at 
the iron grating above.” 

** Yes,” we replied; ‘ what arethey ?” 

«Those are some state prisoners 
who have been confined there for many 
years,” was the reply; “but if you 
will look to that highest window in 
the round tower, which seems scarcely 
large enough for a man to get his 
head through, you may observe some 
traces along the wall, such as would 
be left by some one scraping with his 
feet.” 

** Yes,” we replied, “we see them.” 

“ Those marks,” answered our 
friend, “were made by a criminal 
who escaped through that little win- 
dow; having occupied himself, for 
days and nights together, in pulling 
threads out of his bed-clothes, he at 
last succeeded in twisting a rope of 
sufficient thickness and strength to lower 
himself by, and he dropped down into 
the Neckar, which he swam across, 
and, having gained the opposite bank, 
actually made his escape.” 

* He must have been a bold and a 
persevering fellow. That tower is at 
least a hundred feet high. He surely 
deserved to escape.’ 

“He did,” replied the student, “but 
it was through no fault of the guard 
upon the bridge, who never saw him 
until he was in the river, and then a 
storm of balls whistled about his ears.” 


= His history is a moreextraordinary 
one than even that which I have just 
related; but as we are now at our 
journey’s end, if you will favour me 


with your company at the Hirsch to- 
morrow evening, I will tell you the 
story, as you seem to have a fancy for 
my yarns.” 

We gladly signified our acceptance 
of the invitation, and the following 
evening found us seated in the summer- 
house of the Hirschgasse, where as we 
smoked our Havanna, we heard the 
story which we now relate. 

‘**Rudolph von Rheinbach began life 
asa studentin this university. His fame 
isnow almost traditional ; but he was a 
first-rate fellow, taller by half a head 
than any man in the college. His lithe 
and active frame was finely formed ; to 
the grace of an Antinous he added the 
strength of a Hercules; and I have 
heard men who knew him say, that his 
personal appearance was one of most 
extraordinary beauty ; while the charm 


of his manner, and the fascination of 


his address, combined to make him the 
most popular man of his day. Well 
versed in all manly exercises, his skill 
with the schlager, as well as with the 
broad-sword, was proverbial; in the 
duel no one ever stood five minutes 
before him; with all these accom- 
plishments, however, and all these 
gifts of nature, Rudolph had one fail- 
ing which was his ruin—a taste for 
low society. He always wished to 
be the great man of whatever company 
he found himself in, and hence his taste 
for companions beneath his own rank 
in life, who, by indulging this foible, 
‘fooled him to the top of his bent,’ and 
eventually imbued him with tastes and 
habits which led to his destruction. 
Various at first were the wild pranks 
he played, threshing the ‘ polizei,’ 
knocking the noses, and occasionally the 
heads, off the leaden figures of the saints 
which adorn our streets, and publicly 
committing every possible infringe- 
ment of university discipline : these 
were among the least of his enormities. 

The ‘carcer’ “and the ‘ beadle’ had no 
terrors for him; in one night he broke 
all the iron bars of the former, and in 
five minutes he threshed the latter 
within an inch of his life. He was 
such a capital scholar, and, with all 
his devilment had so many good points 
about: him, that offences which would 
have terminated seriously with other 
men, were passed over with him. At 
length, however, his vicious habits took 
the graver aspect of a confirmed taste 
for gambling. He would run down to 


Baden by the railroad, spend a few 
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days there, and occasionally return 
with his pockets filled with gold—but 
oftener still without a single kreutzer 
to bless himself with. His demands 
for money grew so frequent, that his 


friends at length, who were people of 


moderate but respectable fortune at 
Rotterdam, grew tired of ministering 
to his extravagance, and refused, as 
you ‘Englanders’ call it, to ‘stump 
up ;’ and a bill which he had drawn 
for a large sum upon the bankers in 
this town having come back protested, 
proceedings were instituted against him 
for the recovery of the sum; and a 
ferret-eyed lawyer, who lives in the 
Fredric Strasse, was employed to hunt 
him down. Matters were going so 
badly, that Rudolph thought the best 
thing he could do under the circum- 
stances was to take his departure, and 
accordingly one fine night he decamp- 
ed, and set out to make his way to 
Rotterdam, as best he could, with a 
little knapsack on his back, and with- 
out a single gulden in his pocket, for 
he was of too proud a nature to incur 
a pecuniary obligation to any one, un- 
der the embarrassments in which he 
was then placed. 

“* After a weary tramp all that night 
through the most secret paths of the 
Odenwald, on the dawn of a bright 
summer’s morning, he found himself 
not very far from Neckarstienar. 
Pausing to rest upon a rugged sum- 
mit of the mountain, the hapless stu- 
dent sat down to mourn over his 
broken fortunes and desolate fate. <A 
fair and stately landscape lay before, 
as bright as under happier auspices 
his path in life might have been, the 
broad river wound its glitte ring course 
beneath, rolling back ; its blue waters 
to that city which had been the scene 
of so many of his boyish triumphs, 
but from which he was now a pro- 
scribed and banished man; other 
hopes, other dreams, and other days 
rose thick and choking in his breast, 
and thus, he thought, are to end all my 
hopes of greatness, all my dreams of 
ambition. ’Tis well, the prosperous 
and happy future, which was before 
me once, what is it now !—and in the 
bitterness of his spirit, the luckless 
student cursed all those companions 
who had been the cause of his suffer- 
ings and sorrow. 

‘* Fearful of pursuit, Rudolph passed 
the whole of that day in the woods, and 
when night fell, rose to pursue his me- 
lancholy journey ; he had not gone 
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more than a few miles, however, 
when just as he was getting out of 
a thicket, through which his path 
had for some time led, a gruff voice 
thundered in his ear ‘yield—or die!’ 
and three powerful ruffians sprang 
upon him, Rudolph seeing the odds 
were so much against him, knew 
there was little use in struggling, 
but quietly resigned himself to his 
fate, 

‘*¢ Give up your purse, hound!’ said 
the taller of the ruffians, who seemed 
to be their leader. 

***T could if I had one,’ replied 
Rudolph, quietly; ‘but having for 
a long time had nothing to put into 

, I have since deemed such a luxury 
cumnnne 

*«** Search him,’ was the answer; 
but after the most minute exami- 
nation it was discovered that Rudolph 
was correct, as not a picture of the 
king’s coin was to be discovered in 
his possession, and one of the rob- 
bers in turning out the luckless stu- 
dent’s last pocket, finding he had got 
nothing for his pains, solaced himself 
for his disappointment by bestowing 
a hearty cuff upon his unfortunate 
captive. 

*** Scoundrel !’ thundered the stu- 
dent, fiercely, flinging off the other 
two who held him, ‘if you had not 
two to back you, you would not dare 
to do that.’, 

*** Peace, poor devil,’ said the rob- 
ber, shrugging his shoulders; ‘think- 
est thou I could not do for two such 
as thou.’ 

**¢ Fritz is afraid,’ 
his companions, 

‘** Heis, of course,’ added the other, 
glad of an opportunity of annoying 
him. 

‘*« Of what ?’ replied Master Fritz, 
in a huge passion. 

«** Why, of the student to be sure,’ 
said his companions. 

‘**¢ Hast thou any objection to be 
run through the body?” said Fritz, 
turning with a savage laugh to Ru- 
dolph. 

«¢ ¢ Every,’ 
quietly. 

«Then don’t fight me,’ rejoined 
the ruffian. 

***T can’t agree with you,’ replied 
Rudolph, ‘that the two are synony- 
mous, and in my opinion, if you value 
it, you are a coward.’ 

“¢Hurra! well done,’ yelled the 
other two, who had not the least ob- 


shouted one of 


replied the student, 
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jection to seeing their companion 
snubbed, as he occasionally bullied 
them not a little. 

«“<¢Well,’ replied Fritz, ‘ come 
along to our encampment, and I'll not 
only | give you a sword, but I pledge 
myself to take it out of your hand 
afterwards.’ 

** Rudolph wisely thinking there was 
no means of escape, and seeing that 
few situations could be more wretched 
than his, made up his mind for the 
worst, and, perhaps, the fate he antici- 
pated, after all, might have been the 
best end for him, as it would have saved 
him from many a crime he afterwards 
committed. 

«At length they reached the encamp- 
ment of the robber-band, which was 
situate in an open space, in the centre 
of a pine forest. There were swarthy 
and savage faces enough there to have 
struck terror into the stoutest heart ; 
but the student, who thought that fate 
could not have much more misfortune 
in store for him, and that nothing 
could touch him further, regarded 
without dismay the band of ruffians 
into whose hands he had fallen, as 
seated in straggling groups round 
their camp-fires, they busied them- 
selves in preparation for their evening 
meal. Preliminaries were soon ar- 
ranged, and under such circumstances 
indeed, they could not have bee nvery 
hard to settle. The robber troop, who 
were in high glee at the prospect of a 
shindy, and admired exc seedingly the 
reckless bearing of the student, gathe r- 
ed round, with blazing torches of pine 
in their hands, to witness the affray. 
Master Fritz soon discovered that he 

was likely to have no child’s play : his 
opponent had a way of flashing his 
sword about like lightning, which 
showed that he had handled some- 
thing of the sort before ; and one little 
wipe across the check before he had 
been two minutes at work convinced 
the robber that he had fallen in with an 
awkard customer. Rudolph, although 
he found some difficulty at first in turn- 
ing off the powerful strokes of his ad- 
versary, very soon knew his man, and 
felt satisfied that his life was in his 
hands. The robber put forth all his 
might, and actually drove the student 
a pace or two bac ‘kwards, when after 
making one violent lunge, he found 
himself caught in rather an unpleasant 
way in the wrist, and before he knew 
what he was about, his sword was de- 
scribing a circle in the air, and his 


arm smarting cape from rather 
an unpleasant cut. Rudolph paused 
for a moment, considering whether he 
should take to his heels or not; but 
he soon came to the conclusion that 
there would be little use in that, un- 
acquainted as he was with the paths 
through the forest, which were per- 
fectly familiar to those into whose 
hands he had fallen. He, therefore, 
marched boldly up to the vanquished 
robber, and, with his sword to his 
throat, demanded his life. 

«Let him off this time, my boy,’ 
shouted a voice from the troop; ‘he 
acknowledges himself vanquished. : 

«**T do,’ replied the robber. 

«*Rudolph passed the night withthem, 
and so much pleased were they with 
his gallant bearing, and with his skill 
in swordmanship, that they made over- 
tures to him that he should accept the 
post of leader, which happened just 
then to be vacant iu consequence of 
the premature death of their captain, 
who had a few days previously termi- 
nated his career as such heroes seldom 
do, quietly in his bed. 

as Rudolph pondered over the propo- 
sition. ‘I can’t be much worse off 
than I am,’ he thought; ‘anything 
is better than my prospects, depen- 
dent as I am upona pack of stingy 
relations, who do not a carea kreutzer 
about me.’ So when the morning 
dawned, he informed them that he 
was willing to accede to their propo- 

sal, and entered immediately upon the 
duties of his new office. 

‘* Predatory as had been the charac- 
ter of the troop of robbers which fre- 
quented the Odenwald, and visited 
occasionally the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hirschorn and Neckarstio- 
nar, they did not much improve now; 
and at le ngth they became such a nui- 

sance, that the whole country rose in 
arms against them. The Germans are 
naturally a slow people to come to any 
conclusion as to active measures ; but 
when once they do take a thing into 
their heads, they are as obstinate as the 
very devil ; and accor dingly, morning, 
noon, and ‘night, the worthy birgers 
of Hirschorn did nothing but lay plans 


and contrive devices “by means of 


which they might at all events secure 
the person of him who was now known 
by the name of the Black Robber. 
But it was all useless. In vain did 
they lie in ambush—in vain did they 
“dodge” after him, He always contriv- 
edto slip through thejr fingerslikeaneel. 
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«Tt was an uncommonly gusty night, 
towards the beginning of October. 
The wind howled mournfully, and the 
rain came in fitful splashes against the 
windows, as the last biirger of Hir- 
schorn, having warmed his toes as well 
as he could, was about to tumble into 
bed, when a tremendous shouting for 
help rose above the wind, and a car- 
riage rattling furiously through the 
streets of the town, drew up at the 
door of that ancient and respectable 
Gasthaus which rejoices in the name 
of the Goat and Thunderbolt. The 
Wirth had long before turned in, and 
was in the middle of his second sleep, 
when he was awakened by the agreeable 
information that alarge party of persons 
were below, wanting refreshment and 
apartments; together with a surgeon 
for a gentleman who had been badly 
wounded in a severe encounter they 
had just had with the formidable band 
of robbers. 

«** Will those scoundrels never be 
hanged ?’ growled the stout Wirth, as 
he tumbled down stairs. ‘ Well, ne- 
ver mind,’ he added, ¢’tis an ill wind 
that blows nobody good.’ 

«Lights were found, fires kindled. 
A leech the most skilful that the town 
could afford was sent for, and every- 
thing that could be done was tried to 
make the guests comfortable, and to 
alleviate the desperate condition of 
the wounded gentleman, who, one of 
the attendants said, was a Hanoverian 
nobleman on his way to Frankfort. 
The surgeon, as he left his room, was 
waylaid for his opinion; but like a wise 
son of Esculapius, he gravely shook his 
head, and having pocketed his fee, de- 
parted. The next morning, however, 
the patient was pronounced much bet- 
ter, and all the principal civic function- 
aries of the place called to make their 
inquiries ; amongst them, of course, was 
the forst-meister—(who, if our readers 
have at all attended to our lucubra- 
tions, they must be aware is no undis- 
tinguished personage in those parts). 

‘‘ Now it so happened that this forst- 
meister was the envied possessor of a 
very handsome daughter, who had for 
the last two or three years been the 
object of the plots and machinations 
of all the sons of all the barons in the 
vicinity. But her governor was a cute 
old file, and had no notion at all of 
accepting any one for a son-in-law 
who could not pay down in hard cash 
@ sum equivalent to his daughter's for- 





tune, which having been left by’ a 
rich maternal aunt, was a tolerably 
good one for those parts. Grafs, barons, 
and all kind of suitors had sought her 
hand in vain; she did not care a but- 
ton about one of them; and whether 
she did or not it would have been much 
the same, for her gruff old father would 
only have trusted his daughter's happi- 
ness to a man who could count out 
hard, bright guldens; thinking, as 
such gentlemen usually do, that to get 
a rich husband for his daughter was a 
much better thing than to allow her 
to consult her own fancy, which would 
probably never suggest what was good 
for her after all. 

«The wounded nobleman gradually 
but slowly recovered from his severe 
wounds, and great attention was paid 
him when he was pronounced conva- 
lescent by the worthy civic |function- 
aries of Hirschorn and the magnates 
of the country adjacent thereto, the 
more especially as it somehow had 
transpired, through the medium of his 
‘own gentleman,’ that the graf was 
a graf of large possessions. 

«¢ The mayor and corporation of the 
town waited upon him in due form, to 
know when it would be his pleasure 
to partake of a civic banquet, and also 
to be informed how he would like to 
have the robbers disposed of as soon 
as they were taken—whether hanged 
or beheaded ? 

«« At this suggestion, a certain grim 
smile of peculiar meaning was observed 
to flit across the baron’s face. 

‘Now, Herr Irlander, I forgotto tell 
you that this graf was an uncommonly 
handsome man, tall, and of noble bear- 
ing ; his aristocratic features, his mas- 
sive forehead, and his dark flashing 
eyes, were pronounced by those in 
Hirschorn who were qualified to judge 
of such matters, to be quite the thing ; 
and one fat old gentlewoman who had a 
marriageable daughter still in the mar- 
ket, was heard to observe, that she had 
no doubt whatever, from the sweetness 
of his smile, that the grafhad the most 
amiable disposition in the world. Mat- 
ters went on in this way for some time, 
and speculation grew rife about the 
graf, who, having completely recover- 
ed, seemed to enjoy himself amazingly. 
He shot with the forst-meister, drank 
whole gallons of Steinberger with the 
mayor ; he flirted with the ladies, kissed 
the burgers’ wives, and in short, ina 
very brief space of time became the 
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most popular man in Hirschorn; and 
atlength it was given out that the forst- 
meister’s pretty daughter had fallen 
over head and ears in love with the 
handsome graf. Rumour for once in 
its life turned out not to have told a lie; 
for one fine frosty mor ning the bells of 
the ‘kirche,” ringing at a devil ofa 
rate, woke up all the old maids of the 
city to the pleasant consciousness that 
a wedding was at hand; and the next 
day the Hirschorn Zeitung, which 
was the Morning Post of that locality, 
announced that on the previous day 
the lovely and accomplished di wughter 
of the Herr Forst-meister had been 
led to the hymeneal altar by the Count 
von Eberstein ; then followed the usual 
glowing eulogies upon the charms and 
the white satin of the bride, the attrac- 
tions of the bridesmaids, and the equi- 
page of the grat, who, it was positively 
asserted, had flung several handsful of 
guldens among the crowd assembled 
at the church door. Some months 
passed after the wedding, and it was 
announced that the graf had taken a 
large ancient castle in the woods, 
about fifteen miles distant from the 
town, which he was fitting up in a 
style of great magnificence. It was 
thought at first str ange that he should 
go and live in such a very out of the 
way place, and his bride at first de- 
murred a little to the ch: unge; but he 
soon quieted her fears by assuring her 
that it was the safest place in the world, 
and he overcame all his worthy father- 
in-law’s objections by representing 
what capit al hunting : and shooting he 
should always have for him. At le neth 
the young “couple removed to their 
new abode, and the gossips of Iirsch- 


orn were loud in their wonderment of 


what could possibly induce the forst- 
meister to let his daughter go and live 
in such a desolate locality. 

*¢¢ Well,’ said the stout old lady, 
‘how glad I am he did not marry 
Angelina ; I would rather have seen 
the } poor girl in her grave than let him 
take her to that horrid sav: age place, 
where she would not have a soul to 
speak to.’ 

“The young bride, however, notwith- 


standing all these prognostic: ations of 


evil, continued for some time to get 
on tolerably well; her husband con- 
tinued as much in love as ever, and 
did every thing he possibly could to 
romote her comfort and happiness. 
But at length she began to observe a 
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certain air of mystery and gloom about 
him at times which it puzzle od her to 
account for; he grew fonder of hunt- 
ing than ever, his absences were longer 
and more frequent, and his fair bride 
was often left for whole days together 
alone in her castle. 

‘Being by nature very far from a 
sus spicious te mperament, these abse neces 
did not at first alarm the lady much, 
but at last they grew so frequent that 
her jealousy was aroused, and this 
aa a lady, every one knows, is the 
very devil. So one day, just before 
her liege lord was about to set out on 
one of his usual excursions, his fair 
wife, having long since come to the 
conclusion that in this chamber was 
contained the solution of the mystery, 
whatever it was, contrived to secrete 
the key of a certain chamber, which, 
like Blue Beard, he had always kept 
locked, and ordered no one to ap- 
proach. 

** As soon as she had seen the last of 
the troop fairly down the winding path 
which led from the castle, trembling 
with all the eagerness of a curious 
woman, she flew to the chamber, ac- 
companied by her female attendant ; 
they entered it overcome with a feel. 
ing of awe, but found nothing at all 

» justify their apprehensions. The 
room was lofty and of spacious propor- 
tions, but without a single article of 
furniture except a mahogany bureau 
which lay open, covered with papers, 
and a wooden stool much worm-eaten, 
and of a very antiquated appearance. 
Over went the lady ; the first docu- 
ment she laid her hands upon was 
enough—with a scream she fell faint- 
ing to the ground; while her maid, 
taking up the document, very soon 
satisfied herself of the nature of its 
contents, for she discovered therefrom 
that her mistress, instead of being the 
countess of Eberstein, was the lawful, 
wedded wife of the terrible black rob- 
ber, who for many years had spread 
such devastation in the adjoining 
neighbourhood. She left the unfor- 
tunate lady to her fate, and with one 
fearful yell, took to her heels and 
never stopped until she had got clean 
out of sight of the fearful castle. 

The worthy forst-meister of Hirsch- 
orn was just in the middle of some- 
thing comfortable, which he had mixed 
preparatory to turning in, when athun- 
dering knock came to his door, and 
when it was opened, in rushed his 
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daughter’s handmaiden, still shaking 
with terror, but possessed notwith- 
standing of sense sufficient to acquaint 
her master with the discovery she had 
just made. The stout old forst- 
meister’s fury was, of course, ungo- 
vernable; he stormed and raged for 
half an hour, at the end of which period 
he became sufficiently calm to order 
his boots and his horse, and having 
reached his worthy son-in-law’s castle 
shortly after midnight, the 
which he found still absent, he brought 
his daughter home with him; and not- 
withstanding all her entreaties and 
passionate tears—for the robber cap- 
tain had contrived somehow to retain 
a strong hold upon her affections—the 
old Baron raised the ‘ posse comita- 
tus,’ and set out next morning to take 
his son-in-law alive or dead. Having 
scoured the adjacent country the 
whole of the day without success, just 
as he was about returning home, he 
stumbled upon the object of his search, 
who, with a solitary attendant, was 
riding leisurely towards home, little 
expecting ‘to find his household gods 
shivered around him.’ 
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‘‘ He was instantly summoned to sur- 
render, which, however, he evinced a 
great disinclination to do, for drawing 
his sword, he rode right at his respec- 

table father-in-law. The odds were, 
however, against him; he was taken, 
brought to Heidelberg, and shut up 
over that very gate which you see be- 
fore you; but one fine morning his 
keepers found he had quietly dec amped 
during the night, and those marks upon 
the wall were all the traces he left.” 

‘* And what became of the forest- 
master’s daughter ?” 

“Why indeed I regret very much to 
tell you that she shortly afterwards 
left her father’s house, and a letter was 
found after her departure, informing 
him, with her compliments, that she 

yas about to rejoin her husband.” 

Reader, you may think the incidents 
of this tale’ somewhat marvellous, but 
they are nevertheless well known to 
have occurred. It is an old saying, 
but it is nothing the worse on that ac- 
count, that 

Truth is strange —stranger than 
fiction. 





Civilization. 


CIVILIZATION, * 


Let us suppose the case of a number 
of men cast on shore upon an unin- 
habited island, the survivors of a wreck, 
and left there without the means of 
escape, to shift for themselves. These 
persons would unite, in the first in- 
stance, in the endeavour to procure for 
themselves the means of subsistence, to 
provide shelter from the heat, or cold, 
and to protect themselves from the 
attacks of wild beasts. But, these ob- 
jects once effected, the laws of society 
would begin to exercise their influence 
within the little community, as they 
do in the great world, and all its phe- 
nomena to manifest themselves in mi- 
niature. The superior intellect or 


energy of certain of the number would 
gradually have its effect in giving them 
power over the rest, who would either 
voluntarily surrender a portion of their 
liberty, from a conviction that they 
would be gainers in the end, or be 


forced to succumb, and content them- 
selves with a jealous and dissatisfied 
acquiescence in the measures of the 
minority. Here are the elements of 
social subordination and government. 

By-and-bye, property would begin 
to be acquired, and conflicting interests 
to manifest themselves. Various means 
would be proposed to compass the same 
ends, and consultations would be ne- 
cessary. These would result in de- 
cisions, which would be recorded, and 
bind all parties, forming a code of 
laws, which would be ostensibly di- 
rected to the general good, and would 
be sanctioned by penalties. In the 
mean time, necessity would beget inge- 
nuity, and ingenuity would be prized 
and rewarded. In other words, go- 
vernment and laws would spread, and 
confirm CIVILIZATION. 

In the deliberations, whether public 
or private, of the little society, two 
classes of characters might exhibit 
themselves. One would be ready to 
submit its arguments to the common 
sense and common reason of the com- 
munity, and abide by the result, which 


would be the expression of ruBLic ort- 
nion. Another would take a less le- 
gitimate mode of proceeding, and sug- 
gest and urge the adoption of mea- 
sures from passion, fear, favour, or 
affection, contravening the adjunct of 
the general mind, or at least of the pre- 
dominating minds, and, unable to make 
its way by recognized means, seek to 
enforce its arguments by extravagant 
declamation and general violence, 
which would disturb, and, perhaps, in 
the end, warp the judgment of the 
rest. Such would be poputar cLa- 
MOUR—a dangerous motive to action, 
although, at peculiar junctures, cal- 
culated to awake energies which would 
have remained injuriously dormant 
under ordinary influences. When 
these two—public opinion and popu- 
lar clamour—come into collision, it 
will depend on the system of govern- 
ment established, and the wisdom of 
the laws enacted, whether the one or 
the other have the mastery; and the 
author of the able work before us has 
adduced a very happy instance of the 
occurrence of this collision, and the 
ultimate triumph of the former over 
the latter in our own times. 


‘* The difference between public opi- 
nion and popular clamour was exem- 
plified in 1844 by the sentiments for 
peace or war that influenced the two 
nations, England and France. Pub- 
lic opinion in both countries was 
strongly and decidedly in favour of 
peace, and of a cordial and lasting un- 
derstanding between the two people. 
Popular clamour was equally decided 
for the alternative.” 


The result is‘known. The cloud 
which appeared charged with thunder, 
passed off; and the wholesome in- 
fluence of public opinion rendered the 
political atmosphere once more serene 
in both countries. 

It has been Mr. Mackinnon’s object 
not so much to enter upon a philoso- 
phical examination of the great system 
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of social amelioration, involving, as 
it does, all the theories of political eco- 
nomy, as to take a rapid glance at the 
historical evidence accessible in the re- 
cords of the various nations of ancient 
and modern times, and to deduce from 
thence certain legitimate conclusions for 
the benefit of existing society. And he 
has done wisely in thus restricting him- 
self. All political experiments must be to 
a certain extent practical, and should, 
therefore, be grounded rather upon 
the experience of the past or the ob- 
servation of the present, than on their 
theoretical propriety. What has been 
found to work well, or ill, should be 
presumed likely to continue to do so, 
notwithstanding the clearest deduc- 
tions of abstract reasoning. 

It is difficult accurately to define ci- 
vilization. As a process, it is that of 
rubbing the angles off individual cha- 
racter ; and though, as in the sweat- 
ing of gold, there may be loss of value, 
still collisions are less sharp and inju- 
rious. Society then rolls upon itself, 


like the pebbles upon the shore, which 
only gain polish by the fury of the 
waves. Civilization fuses the masses of 
mankind, and enables them to weld to- 
gether at the joinings, interchanging 


their parts, till all becomes homoge- 
neous. Asa condition, itis thatin which 
the greatest number of ideas possible 
are ascertained with a common and re- 
cognized meaning, so as to form the 
broadest possible foundation for indi- 
vidual activity. In an uncivilized com- 
munity, public and private exertions 
are liable to be thwarted by every ca- 
sualty ; for there is no cementing 
union of opinion, making society com- 
pact and firm. 

If it should be questioned how far, 
after all, we are the better for this ar- 
tificial state of things which has been 
silently induced upon the primitive 
rudeness of savage life, we might an- 
swer by quoting some observations of 
the gifted authoress of the * Letters 
from the Baltic,” with which she intro- 
duces one of her “ Livonian ‘T'ales:”— 


“‘ The simplicity of savage life! God 
help the poor creatures! Where is 
there the most perverted artificiality 
of the falsest and foulest civilization 
that can for one instant be compared 
with it? If there be a state of society 
where it seems to have become natural 
to man to outrage Nature; if there be 
a scene on which the angels of heaven 
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must gaze with tears of pity—if so 
keen a pang as that of a helpless sym- 
pathy be permitted to mingle with their 
bliss;—it is when the brute force 
and the brute will of uncivilized man 
are left to riot without control—when 
not his nature, but its corruptions, is 
the law of his life. 

** Even in those countries where the 
lowest orders of peasantry are nomi- 
nally civilized, because nominally Chris- 
tianized, but where want, oppression, 
and ignorance leave them but a degree 
better than the savage, the same facts 
support the same arguments. The 
simplest comforts, within every one’s 
reach, are the last they care for—the 
natural affections within every heart, 
the last they indulge—their habits are 
senseless—their social relations arti- 
ficial—their very costume frequently 
studiously inconvenient—the simple dic- 
tates of the law of Nature, in short, 
the last to which they resort. When 
people, therefore, talk of the simplicity 
of Nature and the refinements of civi- 
lization as antithetical qualities, they 
are only idly repeating what has been 
but idle repetition ever since people 
have talked at all. In point of fact, 
these are synonymous things; that 
difference only existing which must ever 
exist between a divine idea and a hu- 
man reality. If the much-to-be-de- 
sired simplicity of a state of nature be 
not among us, or rarely so, it is be- 
cause we are too little refined and civi- 
lized, and not too much. For it is onl 
in the paths of Christian wisdom, good- 
ness, knowledge, and sense, that such 
a state can be attained; and such real 
and only civilization is man’s real and 
only nature.” 


But if the extent of this so much 
talked of civilization be doubted, per- 
haps a familiar illustration might bring 
conviction home to the reader better 
than the strongest assertion. Take an 
ordinary assembly of well-conditioned 
persons in a civilized country at the 
present day, and listen to their conver- 
sation. Observe how much is taken 
for granted, how much is known, how 
much is implied, in all that is said. 
Even the least educated of the party 
stands in a position which might have 
been in vain aspired to by the philoso- 
pher of ancient times. The very 
words he uses have been sifted over 
and over again for him, and he has at 
his command only the finest and purest 
forms of expression, prepared by the 
labours of philologists for centuries. 
His arguments are, without his being 
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aware of it perhaps, adapted to the 
subtlest rules of logic, and should he 
violate them, detection is immediate 
and complete, and understood at once 
by himself and the rest of the com- 
pany. Ifhe talk of politics, that deep 
science is in its grand generalizations 
instinctively, as it were, present to 
him, and he goes upon maxims which 
have been mined out of the experience 
and reflection of centuries. Let him 
discuss religious subjects, and he has 
the truths to hand, for which saints 
have suffered, and martyrs bled. On 
the arts, or literature, the finest canons 
of criticism guide his speech, and he 
dare not violate rules once doubted 
and disputed. His most casual re- 
marks on the weather involve grave 
questions of meteorology, now settled, 
but settled by the study of ages; and 
the very proprieties of ‘his behaviour, 
his manner, air, address, and demean- 
our, are, as it were, the sublimation 
of generations of advancing civilization. 
A polite party,in Addison’s time, would 
in a thousand ways offend an ordinary 
one now; and their ignorance, not 
only on great subjects, but in the mi- 
nutest details of social behaviour, would 
force themselves upon the notice of a 
child of our own times. To such an 
elevated level has civilization raised 
the plane of present society. It is the 
Quito of social progress, standing at 
an altitude overtopping the mountains 
of former days. All this is the result 
of civilization, continually advancing 
and ascending, and stretching forth its 
arms to wider circles and more ex- 
tended communities. 

Civilization depends in quality on 
the amount of Christian morality ge- 
nerally admitted into the social sys- 
tem ; and we are glad to observe that 
Mr. Mackinnon fearlessly recognises 
this truth. Thus, for instance, in 
proportion as the code of honor, the 
remains of feudal barbarism, is sub- 
jected to the influence of public opi- 
nion, and submitted to the laws of 
Christian justice, a nation is so far 
civilized. In the degree in which in- 
ternational war becomes rare, and the 
law of nations is allowed an universal 
sanction, in an uniform interpretation, 
is the world civilized, and so on. And 
it will be found that domestic and in- 
dividual refinement keeps pace with 
this public civilization ; the perfection 
of all being that state, Utopian but 


ever to be aimed at, in which the law 
of God shall become the law of man, 
and the fabric of society, from its dome 
to its foundation, recognize its builder 
and maker in the Divine architect who 
has planned and perfected a universe. 
If it be true, as Paine beautifully ex- 
presses it, that ‘ the thrones of kings 
are r raised on the ruins of the bowers 
of paradise,” then the social frame- 
work must be altogether remodelled 
before the aurea etas shall reappear ; 
but, without entering into the ques- 
tion of the perfectibility of the human 
— either individually or socially, 
the fact is indisputable, that Christian 
civilization Aas raised us to a level in- 
calculable to ancient prognostication ; 
and hence the inference is equally ir- 
refragable, that there exists a capacity 
for still farther advance, which it at 
once becomes the duty of every indi- 
vidual, and of every social community, 
to further by every possible means. 
Mr. Mackinnon runs rapidly over 
the history of the ancient world, and 
leans to the opinion that the civilization 
of early nations, in the correct accepta- 
tion of the word, has been greatly 
exaggerated. <A full development of 
art no doubt existed, and the luxury 
of individuals rose to a height never 
since surpassed ; the standard of what 
we may term esthetical civilization 
was high ; but since ancient history 
dealt with the great of the earth almost 
exclusively, and deemed the mass of 
the population beneath its notice, we 
may adopt most of its facts with safety, 
and yet still refuse to admit the con- 
clusion, that the world was in a high 
state of civilization at a time when it 
was, as regards religion, in the grossest 
darkness. We think it necessary to 
settle this point, because we hold that 
the great instruction derived from 
Mr. Mackinnon’s book is this, that 
true civilization and true religion hold 
hands in their course down the stream 
of time ; and the apparent exceptions 
to the rule, such as the first French 
Revolution, only prove it: for that 
was a case in which infidelity took ad- 
vantage of what religion had done, 
without acknowledging it; and re- 
formed superstition, in every instance 
in which the reform was for the better, 
according to the very code it affected 
to overlook. Infidelity, like the cuc- 
koo’s egg, was hatched in the nest of 
Christianity, and the ignorant world 
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wavered in its belief, when it ob- 
served the uncouth bird take wing, 
and urge its ill-omened flight over the 
land. 

Instead of following Mr. Mackinnon 
into details, we prefer selecting some 
topics which he has treated with more 
than usual felicity. In the following 
brilliant description of the tropical 
parts of America and its islands, we 
are reminded of Alison’s glowing 
style: — 

‘The extraordinary difference in 
the advance of civilization in the 
northern and southern parts of the 
American continent, cannot but appear 
remarkable to the slightest observer of 
the progress of society. When Euro- 
peans first landed on the shores of 
America and of the adjacent islands 
between the tropics, they imagined 
themselves transported into regions de- 
scribed only in poetry and romance, of 
which they had formed no idea. Where- 
ever they cast their eyes, novel scenes 
presented themselves, unknown in their 
former hemisphere. When they looked 
up to heaven, they saw stars never 
before perceived by them, sparkling 
with peculiar brilliancy : the constel- 
lations they had in their childhood ob- 
served vanished from their sight, and 
their imagination had to form fresh 
ones in the, to them, novel sky of the 
new world. When they looked below, 
they perceived the blue waters of ocean, 
which not only sparkled in the darkness 
with phosphoric light, but during day 
their extraordinary transparency dis- 
covered to the view of the delighted 
navigator, as the ship seemed to float 
in air, all that had hitherto been hidden 
in the deep abyss. He became giddy 
as his eye penetrated through the crys- 
tal flood, and beheld submarine gardens, 
or gilded fish gliding among thickets 
of coral and marine vegetation. Here 
and there, he descried islands perfumed 
with odoriferous plants, like baskets of 
flowers floating on the tranquil surface 
of the ocean. 

“* Every object that met his eye in 
this enchanting region appeared likely 
to satisfy his wants or contribute to 
his gratification. Trees loaded with 
delicious, but unknown fruits, tempted 
his appetite, while those not producing 
sustenance delighted the other senses 
by their fragrance, or by the brilliancy 
and variety of their colours. In groves 
of lemon trees, wild figs, myrtles, aca- 
cias, or oleanders, in which various 
climbing plants hung in festoons covered 
with flowers, a multitude of birds, un- 
known in Europe, displayed their gaudy 
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plumage, glittering with purple and 
azure, and mingled their sweet notes 
in harmony with a world teeming with 
life, motion, and enjoyment. The in- 
toxication of tepid air had such an 
enervating influence, that man, com- 
pletely absorbed in the pleasurable sen- 
sation and enjoyment of the hour, 
thought not of the future. His acti- 
vity declined into torpor under this 
brilliant exterior, and rendered him 
careless of future wants. Sloth, in- 
dolence, and languor, took place of 
activity, industry, and mental exer- 
tion.” 


The scene which presented itself to 
the natives of the old world in North 
America, presented a strange contrast 
to this :— 


“Every thing looked grave, serious, 
and solemn. It seemed formed as the 
domain of intelligence, as the south 
was of sensual delight. A turbulent 
and foggy ocean lashed its shores. 
The firs, larches, and evergreen oaks 
burdened the air with adark and gloomy 
foliage. Beyond this belt lay the 
thick shades of central forests. Here 
man was obliged to labour for his sup- 
port ; to clear woods, to till the earth, 
and to procure that food, which in the 
more southern regions offered itself 
spontaneously. It often happens, where 
nature does the least, man will do the 
most. Facility of communication af- 
forded by estuaries and rivers, the 
patient and laborious character of the 
British settlers, but above all, moral 
principle placed on a firm foundation, 
appear to have been the main cause of 
that prodigious advance in civilization 
which has taken place in the northern 
parts of the United States of America, 
leaving the other nations in that hemis- 
phere, and even the southern part of 
their own federal union, where slavery 
is still predominant, far bebind.” 


But civilization may be viewed, not 
merely as it affects communities, but 
in its influence on certain classes and 
conditions all over the world. Our 
author has, accordingly, in some sup- 
plemental chapters, considered it in re- 
lation to the female sex, private life, the 

ranks of society, commerce, the poor, 
&e. ; and has ably enforced his main 
propositions by illustrations derived 
from these several topics. His details 
on the subjects of witchcraft especially 
are interesting ; and we regret being 
unable to make an extract from the 
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mass of curious information he affords 
on the subject. The condition of wo- 
men, too (their bewitching influence 
leads us by no inappropriate transition 
to the theme), exercises the author's 
powers very advantageously. It has 
been generally held that the reign of 
Louis Quatorze was the Augustan era 
of female civilization. It was neces- 
sary to combat this opinion, since its 
adoption would, to a certain extent, 
countervail the moral argument of 
the work. Mr. Mackinnon therefore 
cites the confession of Richelieu, that 
the universal profligacy which prevailed 
at that period .“ prevented that consi- 
deration being bestowed on the sex, 
which they have acquired in later and 
more civilized times ; and adds the fol- 
lowing graceful remarks :— 


‘“ Let us not therefore be deceived, 
or imagine erroneously, that the fe- 
male sex in France, or in other parts 
of Europe, was two centuries from this 
day held in that state of consideration 
and respect in which we find them at 
present. No one can deny the ele- 
gance and captivating style of Madame 
de Sevigné, and the consideration she 
ought to have enjoyed; but the re- 
spect paid to the talent of an indi- 
vidual had nothing whatever in unison 
with the manner in which the female 
sex in general were treated during that 
century. 

‘A vast improvement in the situa- 
tion of the female sex since the ad- 
vance of civilization is apparent. In 
our days, the education of woman 


makes her the companion of man, not 
his slave; she participates in his do- 
mestic comforts, instead of being his 
menial drudge. As partner of his life, 
she shares in his joys and sorrows, af- 
fords him advice in trouble, solace in 
adversity, and adds to his pride and 
pleasure in the halcyon days of his 
fortune. Whilst man is occupied in 
his pursuits, either physical or mental, 
his wife overlooks his domestic affairs, 
and educates her children.” 


After the extracts we have offered, 
the public will probably find no diffi- 
culty in admitting, that an accession 
has been made to our literature by the 
publication of this book—a book sig- 
nally free from the sickly sentiment and 
studied intricacy so commonly had re- 
course to, for the purpose of recom- 
mending works to notice at the present 
day. Every thing is as healthy, manly, 
and straightforward in this inquiry, as 
if the author did not write for the nine- 
teenth century. There is no school, 
no clique, no coterie conciliated—no 
covert object written upto. Utility 
is the open end proposed—Truth the 
single means adopted. We, therefore, 
feel bound to say that Mr. Mackinnon 
has considerably enhanced the reputa- 
tion he had already acquired by his 
** Essay on Public Opinion ;” and, not 
only by his choice of a subject, so na- 
turally growing out of the first, but 
by his mode of treating it, has sub- 
stantiated his claim to the approbation 
of the literary world at large. 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS OF THE NEW HOUSE OF LORDS.” 


One of the most striking and most 
conspicuous features in the interior 
decoration of the new House of Lords, 
will be its painted glass windows. Of 
these there are to be twelve in all— 
six on either side—each window to be 
twenty feet by eight, to contain each 
eight long compartments, and each 
compartment to contain a figure, with 
canopy. These windows will naturally 
first attract the attention of the visiter, 
and will be the first objects on which 
his judgment will be exercised. It is, 
then, to be hoped, for the sake of the 
national credit, and for the sake of an 
elegant, but hitherto much neglected 
art, that the windows in question will 
be executed in such a way as to main- 
tain the one, and do justice to the 
other. 

As regards design, that point, 
we believe, is already settled, the 
Commissioners of the Fine Arts 
having determined on a series of 
the British sovereigns; and in this 
we think they were right, although 
there has been difference of opinion 
on the subject; some insisting that 
merit alone should form the grounds 
for such distinction; but, unfortu- 
nately, those who think so cannot 
agree amongst themselves as to proper 
objects for this distinction, each hav- 
ing a standard of merit of his own, by 
which he measures claimants for im- 
mortality, adopting or rejecting them 
as they approach or recede from that 
infallible criterion. 

The matter of design, then, being 
settled, we fall back on the next most 
important consideration — drawing — 
good drawing. Bad drawing has been 
the ruin of the art of glass painting 
throughout the last three or four hun- 
dred years—through some unaccount- 
able deficiency of judgment—for it 
could not possibly have any reference 
to what is called taste—it was thought, 
apparently, that any kind of drawing, 
however wretched, would do for glass 
painting, the impression evidently being 
that colour was everything, drawing 
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nothing, or, at least, but a matter of 
secondary importance. 

Looking at some of the specimens 
of ancient glass painting in England 
and Scotland, it would, in truth, seem 
as if the glass painter had left the 
drawing of the figures which he was 
afterwards to emblazon to his appren- 
tice, deeming an effort at the utmost 
attainable brilliancy of colour the only 
thing worthy of his attention. We 
hope that a sounder judgment and a 
better taste will be exercised in the 
case of the windows for the new House 
of Lords, and that the drawing of the 
designs will be of the highest excel- 
lence. We hope this, because we 
have no doubt these windows will be 
held as manifestations of national 
taste, and will be so judged by foreign- 
ers and by posterity. Unless, there- 
fore, talent of the highest order be 
employed in the designs—in other 
words, unless the cartoons from which 
the glass painter is to work be mas- 
terly in outline, correct in detail, and 
otherwise carefully adapted to their 
peculiar purpose, a miserable failure 
will be the result, and the painted 
windows of the House of Lords, in- 
stead of being the imposing and mag- 
nificent thing they ought to be, will 
be objects of contempt and derision. 

We do not know to whom the draw- 
ing of the cartoons for the windows 
has been entrusted, and cannot, there- 
fore, venture to conjecture as to the 
manner in which they will be execut- 
ed. Not so, however, with the pro- 
cess of transferring them to glass. 
The persons appointed to do this por- 
tion of the work are Messrs. Ballan- 
tine and Allan, of Edinburgh, who 
were selected by the Commissioners of 
the Fine Arts, to supply the painted 
glass, on account of the superiority of 
the specimens they submitted. 

The circumstance of these gentle- 
men having been so selected would, 
of itself, have given us confidence in 
their competency for the task; but 
Mr. Ballantine has since given the 
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public a yet stronger assurance of his 
fitness for the important duty assigned 
him, in the shape of a treatise on 
painted glass, the first, we believe, 
possessing any pretensions to the cha- 
racter which has yet been published i in 
the English language. In the intro- 
ductory part of his treatise, Mr. Bal- 
lantine attacks that blind, indiscrimi- 
nating veneration for the antique 
which has had so injurious an effect on 
the decorative arts in general, and on 
glass painting in particular, retarding 
their progress, and perpetuating a vi- 
tiated taste on the part of the public. 

To be enabled to feel the full force 
of Mr. Ballantine’s remarks on this 
subject, and to be enabled to sympa- 
thise with his indignation, we have 
but to look at an old painted glass 
window, and to note the misshapen 
figures represented thereon, together 
with the atrocious drawing of the 
draperies. This, however, may be 
as well done by turning to plates six 
and seven in Mr. Ballantine's tre atise, 
where we have representations of 
figures in painted glass as they are, 
contrasted with the same figures as 
they ought to be. The two first are 
genuine specimens of the antique ; 
one from Brereton Hall, the other 
from St. Peter’s, Burton-upon-Hum- 
ber, and more striking instances of 
the abominable drawing to be seen in 
the older specimens of painted glass are 
hardly to be conceived. Difficult it is 
to believe that there should exist a taste 
which delights in perpetuating such 
atrocious figures as these. But that 
such taste exists there can be no doubt. 
When looking at these caricatures of 
the human form and face divine, who 
ean but wonder with Mr. Ballantine 
at the fancy which sees in them ob- 
jects of admiration, who but sympa- 
thise with his indignation at the sor- 
did and grovelling spirit that can pan- 
der to such a perverted taste. 

One of the principal objects of Mr. 
Ballantine’s treatise, is to show that 
painted glass is applic: ible to every style 
ofarchitecture. That is tosay, that it 
might be introduced with good effect 
into all sorts of buildings, from the 
palace or cathedral down to the pri- 
vate mansion. And there is no doubt 
that in judicious hands, and under 
the direction of a correct taste it 
might be rendered as appropriate an 
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embellishment to the drawing-room 
as to the public hall. 

Another proposition of Mr. Bal- 
lantine’s is, that representations of na- 
tural objects are more pleasing and 
more interesting than representations 
of geometrical figures, however grace- 
ful they may be. The advocates of 
the contrary opinion, he says, 


** Seem to forget that harmonic pro- 
portion forms but the pedestal on which 
the triumphs of genius are to be exhi- 
bited—the foundation of the temple of 
art. They would substitute the alpha- 
bet of wsthetics, for the Alpha and 
Omega of art, and having discovered, 
that, by a systematic arrangement of 
colour ‘and form, without reference to 
sympathy or association, it is quite pos- 
sible to produce an agreeable effect, 
they forget that while the artist seeks 
to ple ase the eye, he ought also to ad- 
dress himself to the feelings and fancy 
of the spectator. 

‘* Man is not a creator—he is a mere 
adapter. The most wonderful inven- 
tions of modern times are based upon 
discoveries made by diligent observers 
of the operations of Nature. These 
specimens of art, which have been trans- 
mitted to us from a remote antiquity, 
excite pleasurable feelings, proportioned 
to their approximation to the beautiful 
in Nature. The Creator not only gave 
the earth a spheroid form, but he broke 
up its surface into mountain and ravine, 
hill and valley. He clothed it with an 
endless diversity of colour, and peopled 
its regions with a countless var iety of 
living forms. The continued succes- 
sion of alternate scenes of grandeur 
and simplicity, of sublimity and beauty, 
of festivity and mourning, of sociality 
and solitude, all awaken and excite 
each its corresponding emotions; and 
to imitate these scenes, and to excite 
similar emotions, is the aim of true 
art, and the achievement of high 
genius. 

‘*If the greatest triumphs of art be 
felicitous imitations of Nature, and if 
it be its chief aim to achieve such imi- 
tations—as who can doubt it is—why 
should we not have the walls and win- 
dows of our apartments decorated with 
these the most interesting of all the 
productions of genius ? ‘WwW hy should 
we be deprived of the pleasure of con- 
templating the representation of ob- 


jects endeared to us by the most de- 


lightful associations ? Why believe 
ourselves capable of producing or con- 
ceiving more beautiful forms than those 
of Nature—more harmonious arrange- 
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ments of colour than we find in earth 
and sky? Let it be remembered, that 
wsthetic proportion is the mere al- 
phabet of colour, the mere anatomy of 
torm, and that genius alone can ar- 
range the former into eloquent sen- 
tences, or invest the latter with ani- 
mation. Geometric combinations and 
proportions merely mark the limits 
within which genius ought to confine 
its aspirations, while, to the mediocre 
student, they are grammatical rules, 
the study of which will enable him to 
write correctly. 

**Seeing, then, that proportionate 
combinations of colour and form hold 
this relative position, on what ground 
can it be contended that the variety of 
figures and hues arising from such com- 
binations should be used in decorations, 
in preference to successful imitations of 
Nature? If the human form was dis- 
torted or shapeless, or the colour of a 
rose offensive to the eye, then, indeed, 
might the imitation of such objects be 
objectionable, and geometric proportion 
be considered the beginning, middle, 
and end of all beauty and perfection. 
But, as the most beautiful combinations 
of form and colour are to be found in 
Nature, so will decorative art, under 
the guidance and controul of first prin- 
ciples, become more and more perfect 
the more closely she studies the beau- 
ties, and follows the designs of the di- 
vine original.” 

Now all this is well said, and what 
is better, truly said. Geometric fi- 
gures are beautiful in the abstract, 
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but they tell no tale, appeal to no 
sympathy, and, therefore, quickly lose 
their interest. Not so with natural 
objects, which forming inexhaustible 
sources of idea, maintain an enduring 
influence. Mr. Ballantine’s treatise 
contains, besides its references to the 
particular branch of art from which 
it takes its name, a number of admi- 
rable rules relative to general deco- 
ration and other matters of taste 
therewith connected. It is also illus- 
trated by a number of beautifully co- 
loured diagrams adapted for glass 
painting, many of which present com- 
binations of singular elegance, ex- 
citing the imagination by conceptions 
of their splendid effect, when exhi- 
bited in the brilliant hues of coloured 
glass. Looking to thegeneraltone and 
spirit of this treatise, it is evident 
that its author has a just appreciation 
of the true interests of art, and that 
he is determined to consult those in- 
terests by insisting on correct draw- 
ing as well as brilliant colouring in 
glass painting, and we have no doubt 
that he will in his own practice illus- 
trate the good effects of this at once 
happy and indispensable combination. 

We have now but to add that the 
work is written in a manly and un- 
affected style, wholly free from all 
sorts of mystification and professional 
humbug. 








Caristmas! Weremember well when 
to our delighted ear thou wert indeed 
a thrice welcome sound—a word sug- 
gestive to the buoyant heart of youth, 
of pleasant images—the old familiar 
faces—the substantial comforts of 
home—not to speak of release from 
the terrors of the pedagogue’s arm.— 
How we used to look forward to thy 
approach, and hail thy arrival with 
delight! how count, first the months, 
then the weeks, and at last, when thou 
wert drawing nigher, the very days and 
hours which separated us from thee! 
chronicling them all, in a little card 
almanac, to which, hidden deep with- 
in the leaves of our Greek lexicon, we 
would make frequent and anxious re- 
ference, in the gloomy hours of even- 
ing school! We were a curly-pated, 
good-for-nothing, dare-devil urchin, 
then, with generally a hole in the el- 
bow of our jacket, and the knees of 
our inexpressibles much polished, from 
frequent knuckling down “ at taw.” 
We are a bald-headed and, possibly, a 
fat-witted old fellow now ; yet we have 
a keen recollection of the days when 
we were young; and we have an ex- 
quisite appreciation of all the jollities 
and delights of Christmas still. 

Christmas—merry, frosty-pated, hale 
old Christmas! we give thee greeting ; 
thou art like a cherished guest, still 
lingering on the threshold; and we 
grieve when thou art gone; for with 
thee the life of the old year is nearly 
out ; he must go too, and we are sorry 
at his loss. 


“ A jollier year we shall not see.” 


Who knows what his successor may be 
like? to the lips which are laughing, 
and the eyes which are sparkling, 
now, who can tell what change his 
silent course may bring? But enough— 
we shall not vex ourselves with the 
future. It is Christmas time, and 
our business concerns the present— 
the present—when bright and laugh- 
ing faces are crowding round the jolly 
fire—when those bound by the ties of 
kindred, though long separated in the 
various toils and trials of life, for a 
season forget their struggles after 
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wealth or ambition, and feel their 
hearts expand and their bosoms glow 
under the influence of “the sacred 
sense of home.” 

The schoolboy’s delight must va- 
nish with the period of its experience, 
it can return no more—but when 
Christmas comes even still, the blood 
dances and tingles in our veins—and 
we can give him a hearty welcome yet. 
Albeit no longer possessed of that 
ability to partake in the boisterous and 
joyous amusements of youth, though 
we can neither “cover the buckle” 
nor dance Judy Callaghan’s Jig, so 
featly as of old—yet we have certain 
quiet enjoyments of our own, which 
have their peculiar zest too—and of 
the many attractions which Christmas 
possesses in our old eyes (let us, 
however, by no means be under- 
stood to exclude altogether the idea 
of roast beef and plum pudding, for 
thanks be to heaven, our digestionis per- 
fect yet), there are few to be compared 
to a quiet hour in our easy chair by 
the fire-side, while, spread out upon 
the table before us lie, in all the gor- 
geous array of their crimson and gold 
binding, the Christmas Books. 

We read them through, every one of 


them; and then we cannot help thinking ° 


that so longas we have so many writers 
whose pleasant fancies and cheerful 
imaginings yield us alike instruction 
and delight, the world cannot be in 
quite so bad a condition as some of 
our friends will persist in making it 
out. 

There they lie, a motley company— 
blue, saffron, cream-coloured, crimson 
and gold. Upon what have we laid 
our hand. “ The Battle of Life,” by 
Charles Dickens! Within whose heart 
does the name not touch a chord? 
On our ear it falls like that of an old 
friend, well known, and long-remem- 
bered; and yet we have never seen 
thee, Charles Dickens, and itis possible 
we never may, but should these pages 
ever meet thine eye, know that in this 
our green island, there are few hearths 
at which thy name is not a pleasant 
household sound, and there are few 
hands which, shouldst thou ever visit 
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her shores, would not greet thee with 
a kindly and a cordial welcome, for 
to us thou arta kindred spirit—for 
thine own sake we would hail thee, and 
for the sake of those pleasant images 
with which thy name is associated— 
those bright and happy pictures thou 
hast created. Christmas recalls them 
all. Again we hear the crutch of Tiny 
Timuponthefloor. We seehimexcited 
by the young Cratchets, at their simple 
Christmas festival, beat on the table 
with the handle of his knife, and feebly 
ery “hurrah!” We have before us 
the whole family assembled round the 
board, gazing with enraptured eyes 
upon the plump proportions of the 
goose, and cramming spoons into their 
mouths, lest they should shriek for it 
before their turn came to be helped. 
Then the pudding; who ever de- 
scribed in such glowing colours that 
associate of Christmas. 


‘Hallo! a great deal of steam! the 
pudding was out of the copper, a smell 
like a washing day ; that was the cloth 
—a smell like an eating house, anda 
pastry-cook’s next door to each other, 
with a laundress next door to that— 
that was the pudding!” 


Andlo! enter Mrs. Cratchet, flushed, 
but smiling proudly, with the pudding, 
like a speckled cannon ball, so hard 
and firm, blazing in half a quartern 
of ignited brandy, and bedight with 
* Christmas holly stuck in the top. 
Then “ The Chimes,” with their sad, 
sweet, dream-like music. Meg, with 
her clear, young eyes ; old Trotty Veck 
and Lilian, faded, but blooming still. 

Then the merry chirp of the Cricket 
on the Hearth—we see the honest 
carrier coming in steaming with the 
frosty rime of a winter’s night, his 
little wife Dot, the cheerful and home- 
ly hearth, and the kettle boiling and 
bubbling away like mad—the little 
haymaker on the Dutch clock gleam- 
ing and flashing in the jolly blaze ; we 
hear the scratching paw of Brace at the 
door, and Miss Slowboy’s crooning ca- 
dence over her infant charge, ‘ Did its 
mothers bring it up from its cradles to 
break its hearts at last.” Nor can we for- 
get that most exquisite of all thy crea- 
tions—the beautiful and gentle leader 
of the wandering old man—little Nell! 
childlike dream of beauty, like Tiny 
Tim, thine essence was from God! we 
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see thee even now—as thou walkest— 
faithful companion of all his wanderings 
—behind the old way-worn, wearied 
man, that he might not see how lame 
thou wert, but holding his withered 
hand in thine, and seeming to lead him 
still! 

They come, those pleasant images, 
thronging so thick and fast upon us, 
at the very mention of his name who has 
given them birth, that were we to give 
way we should not have left sufficient 
space even for consideration of the 
work which now lies before us, not to 
speak of the host of others by which 
it is accompanied. 

We have read, like most of our 
neighbours, every work which has ever 
proceeded from the pen of Mr. 
Dickens ; and we have scarcely ever 
arisen from the perusal of one of them 
without entertaining a higher and a 
better opinion of human nature. He 
somehow possesses the rare art of en- 
listing, on behalf of his characters, 
every kindly sympathy within us. We 
would put aside for the moment his 
wondrous powers of humour and of 
pathos—his magic sway over the world 
of the human heart, 


**To call forth its sunshine, or draw down its tears.” 


Putting aside, as we have said, this, 
we always rise from reading the works 
of Charles Dickens a wiser, and we 
hope, a better man. It is something 
to learn, in his own words, that, “there 
are quiet victories and struggles, 
greater sacrifices of self, and noble 
acts of heroism in the world, not the 
less difficult to achieve because they 
have no earthly chronicle—done every 
day in nooks and corners, and in little 
households, and in men’s and in wo- 
men’s hearts, every one of which might 
reconcile the sternest man to such a 
world, and fill him with belief and 
hope in it.” 

His ‘Battle of Life” is the history of 
one of those peaceful victories. It is 
obscured by some imperfections—it is 
beset with certain improbabilities, but 
upon the whole, it is a quaint and 
beautiful story, told in the simple and 
powerful Janguage of one who, how- 
ever critics may cavil at his minor 
defects, is undeniably a master of his 
art. 

The tale opens by a description of a 
pleasant mansion, built upon one of 
the old battle-grounds of England, 
which is thus beautifully described :— 
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‘*Many a lovely moon was bright 
upon the battle-ground, and many a star 
kept mournful watch upon it, and many 
a wind from every quarter of the earth 
blew over it before the traces of the 
fight were worn away. They looked and 
lingered for a long time, but survived 
in little things, for nature, far above the 
evil passions of men, soon recovered her 
serenity, and smiled upon the guilty bat- 
tle-ground as she had done before when 
it was innocent; the larks sang high 
above it ; the swallows skimmered, and 
dipped, and flitted to and fro; the sha- 
dows of the flying clouds pursued each 
other swiftly over grass, and corn, and 
wood, and over roof and church spire, 
in the nestling town, among the trees, 
away into the bright distance, on the 
border of the sky and earth, where the 
red sunsets faded. Crops were sown, 
and grew up, and were gathered in; 
the stream that had been crimsoned 
turned a watermill; men whistled at 
the plough ; gleaners and hay-makers 
were seen in quiet groups at work ; 
sheep and oxen pastured ; boys whooped 
and called in fields to scare away the 
birds ; smoke rose from cottage chim- 
neys; sabbath bells rang peacefully ; 
old people lived and died; the timid 
creatures of the field, and simple flowers 
of the bush and garden grew and wi- 
thered in their clustered terms; and all 
upon the fierce and bloody battle-ground 
where thousands upon thousands had 
been killed in the great fight.” 


And here dwell Grace and Marion, 
the beautiful daughters of a certain 
Doctor Jeddler, who was the possessor 
of a house and orchard, situated on 
the great battle-field. The younger 
of the two, Marion, is engaged to be 
married to a ward of the doctor’s, 
Alfred Heathfield, who is on the eve 
of an absence of several years’ dura- 
tion, and the marriage is not to take 
place until after his return. 

The whole family party are assem- 
bled on the morning of the young 
gentleman’s departure, at breakfast, 
under the shade of an old tree. The 
coach is descried coming ; and in the 
parting scene, which is exquisitely 
drawn, we first have an inkling of the 
turning point of the story :— 


“The younger sister had one hand 
in his, the other rested on her sister's 
neck. She looked into that sister’s eyes, 
so calm, serene, and cheerful, with a 
gaze in which affection, admiration, sor- 
row, wonder, and almost veneration 
were blended ; she looked into that sis- 
ter’s face as if it were the face of some 


bright angel—calm, serene, and cheer- 
ful it looked back on her and on her 
lover. 

*** And when the time comes, as it 
must some day,’ said Alfred—‘ I won- 
der it has never come yet—when Grace 
will want a friend to open her whole 
heart to, and to be to her something of 
what she has been to us—then how 
faithful we will prove, and what delight 
to us to know that she, our dear, good 
sister, loves and is loved again as we 
would love her.’ 

** Still the younger sister looked into 
her eyes, and turned not even towards 
him. And still those honest eyes looked 
back so calm, serene, and cheerful on 
herself and on her lover.” 


The coach comes to the gate—it 
drives away—he is gone, and Marion 
stands unmoved :— 


** «He waves his hat to you, my love,’ 
said Grace. ‘ Look!’ 

‘** The younger sister raised her head, 
and for a moment turned it; then 
turning back again, and fully meet- 
ing, for the first time, those calm eyes, 
fell sobbing on her neck. 

*** Oh! Grace, God bless you! but I 
cannot bear to see it, Grace—it breaks 
my heart.’” 


Time rolls on, and a new actor in 
the person of one Mr. Michael Warden, 
appears upon the scene. He has 
contrived to have himself thrown from 
his horse, near the Doctor’s garden 
wall, and a broken collar bone, besides 
a few other trifling contusions, require 
the professional assistance of the worthy 
physician, in whose house the patient 
remains until he has recovered; and 
of course, as is but natural, he ends by 
falling desperately in love with the 
beautiful daughter of his host. He 
learns that she is betrothed to another, 
but with a modest reliance upon his 
own merits, that knowledge does not 
in the least degree damp the young 
gentleman's expectations of winning 
the beautiful Marion. 

The three years, the period of Al- 
fred’s absence, have at length expired 
—the wanderer is daily expected home 
for his bride, and our story passes 
into the quiet little study, where by 
his cheerful fireside the hale old Doc- 
tor sat with his two fair daughters, 


‘*They were very beautiful to look 
upon ; two better faces for a fireside 
never made a fireside bright and sacred ; 
something of the difference between 
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them had been softened down in three 
years’ time, and enthroned upon the 
clear brow of the younger sister, looking 
through her eyes and thrilling in her 
voice, was the same earnest nature that 
her own motherless youth had ripened in 
theelder sister, longago. Butshe still ap- 
pearedat once the lovelier and the weaker 
of the two ; still seemed to rest her head 
upon her sister’s breast, and put her trust 
in her, and look into her eyes for counsel 
and reliance—those living eyes so calm, 
serene, and cheerful as of old. 

«* * And being in ber own home,’ read 
Marion from a book—‘ her home made 
exquisitely dear by those remembrances, 
she now began to know that the great 
trial of her heart must soon come on, 
and could not be delayed. Oh, home, 
our comforter and friend when others 
fall away, to part with whom at any 
step between the cradle and the grave’— 

** «Marion, my love,’ said Grace. 

“She put her hand upon the hand 
her sister stretched towards her, and 
read on; her voice still faltering and 
trembling, though she made an effort to 
command it, when thus interrupted :— 

*** To part with whom, at any step 
between the cradle and the grave, is 
always mournful, Oh, home! so true to 
us—so often slighted in return, be 
lenient to them that turn away from 
thee, and do not haunt their erring 
footsteps too reproachfully! Let no 
kind looks, no well-remembered smiles 
be seen upon thy phantom face. Let 
no ray of affection, welcome, gentleness, 
forbearance, cordiality shine from thy 
white head. Let no old loving w ord 
or tone rise up in judgment against thy 
deserter; but if thou canst look harshly 
and severely, do, in mercy, to the peni- 
tent !’ 

**¢ Dear Marion, read no more to- 
night,’ said Grace, for she was weep- 
ing.” 


The next night Alfred returns, but 
Marion is missing! No clue is given 
as to the cause of her disappear- 
ance, and Mr. Warden having been 
loitering about the grounds, and it 
being known that she had’ had an in- 
terview with him, the reader is left to 
conjecture, and the inference he draws 
is obvious. 

Six years more have gone by. The 
bitterness of disappointment and grief 
were passed, and Alfred has married 
Grace. The name of the loved and 
lost one is never mentioned ; nor are 
any, save the old Doctor—and even 
that is uncertain—supposed to be 
aware of her fate. At length, Mr. 


Warden appears once more upon the 
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scene ; and being recognized by an old 
servant of the doctor, is eagerly ques- 
tioned by her as to the lost girl’s his- 
tory. He affects ignorance, and again 
we are in the old Doctor’s garden, 
where the opening scene is laid :— 


‘*It was a bright and peaceful day, 
and nowhere were the autumn tints 
more beautifully seen than from the 
quiet orchard of the doctor’s house. 
The snows of many winter nights had 
melted from that ground—the withered 
leaves of many sunnier times had rustled 
there since she had fled. The honey 
suckle porch was green again; the trees 
cast beautiful and changing shadows on 
the grass; the landscape was as tranquil 
and serene as it had ever been; but 
where was she? Not there—not there. 
She would have been a strange sight 
in her old home now, even though that 
home had been at first without her. 
But a lady sat in the familiar place, from 
whose heart she had never passed away 
—in whose true memory she lived un- 
changing, youthful, radiant with all 
promise and all hope ; in whose affec- 
tion—and it was a mother’s now, there 
was a cherished little daughter playing 
by her side—she had no rival, no suc- 
cessor—upon whose gentle lips her name 
was trembling then. 

‘* The spirit of the lost girl looked 
out of those eyes—those eyes of Grace, 
her sister sitting with her husband in 
the orchard, on their wedding-day, and 
his and Marion’s birthday—and the 
gentle Grace then and there claims 
fulfilment of a promise her husband 
had given, that ere the sun set that 


day she should know the history of 
Marion’s fate.” 


He complies, and asks if she has 
courage to know it. She fears ; there 
is emotion on her face; she hides her 
face on her husband’s shoulder, and 
trembles—as he goes away. 


‘*She knew not what she dreaded or 
what hoped, but remained there motion- 
less, looking at the porch by which 
Alfred had disappeared. Ah! what 
was that emerging from its shadow, 
standing on its threshold—that figure 
with its white garments rustling in the 
evening air—its head laid down upon 
her father’s breast and pressed against 
it to his loving heart! Oh, God, was it 
a vision that came bursting from the 
old man’s arms, and with a cry and 
with a waving of its hands, and with a 
wild precipitation of itself upon her ia 
its boundless love sank down in her 
embrace ! 

“It was no dream—no phantom con- 
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jured by hope and fear, but Marion— 
sweet Marion! so beautiful, so happy, 
so unalloyed by care and trial—so ele- 
vated and exalted in her loveliness, that 
as the setting sun shone brightly on her 
upturned face, she might have been a 
spirit visiting the earth upon some heal- 
ing mission. 


Then comes the denouement. The 
sweet Marion had fought and conquered 
in the great battle of life. Loving Alfred 
as she did, she could not conceal from 
herself the fact that her sister loved 
him too, and in the devotedness of 
the affection she bore to her, she de- 
termined to pluck her love for him 
away, and to go for a season to a re- 
lative ina distant country, anticipat- 
ing what proved to be the result—that 
when the wound would have been 
healed up, Alfred would transfer his 
affection to her sister. 

She wasright—and she meets her re- 
ward by finding her beloved Grace the 
happy wife of her betrothed. Little 
remains to add. Michael Warden, 
who made his appearance about the 
same time with Marion, and whom it 
turns out that she had refused before, 
never went away again, but succeeded 
in winning her as his wife, and so ends 
this story, which, for sweet passages of 
simple and unaffected beauty, is not to 
be equalled by any thing which has 
ever yet proceeded from the pen of 
Mr. Dickens. It is true, there are 
some excrescences which we would 
wish away. We do not recognize any- 
thing either ornamental or useful, 
albeit they are both lawyers, in the 
Messrs. Snitchey and Craggs. And 
with the exception of Clemency New- 
comein printed gown of many colours, 
and a prodigious pair of self-willed 
shoes, continually trying to obtain im. 
possible views of her grazed elbows, 
who is hit off in his happiest manner, 
there is little in the subordinate cha- 
racters to interest or amuse us. 

Upon the whole, however, the “ Bat- 
tle of Life’’ is a charming and beautiful 
story, and we are inclined to think 
that the place assigned to it by the pub- 
lic taste will be next to the “ Christ- 
mas Carol,”’ which is commonly ac- 
knowledged to be the best of this dis- 
tinguished writer’s Christmas books. 

But whom have we next? A flat, thin 
fellow flaunting in vellum and coloured 
prints, strange and gaudy contrast to 
the quiet and classic beauties of the 
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friend we have just dismissed—‘“ Mrs, 
Perkin’s Ball,” by Mr. Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh. This hot pressed volume 
contains some eight-and-forty pages, 
astreamlet oftext meandering through 
a meadow of margin. It is filled with 
frivolous and unmeaning details, and 
with the exception of Mr. Frederick 
Minchin, there is scarcely a passage in 
the whole volume worth extracting. 
We give the portrait for the benefit of 
our readers :— 


“** What name shall I announce?’ 
says a servant to a gentleman in black, 
who is taking off his clogs in the hall. 

**The gentleman replies with quiet 
dignity, ‘ Mr. Frederick Minchin.’ 

‘** Pump-court, Temple, is printed on 
his cards, in very small type, and he is 
arising barrister, of the Western cir- 
cuit. He is to be found at home of 
mornings, afterwards ‘at Westminster,’ 
as you read on his back door. ‘ Binks 
and Minchin’s Reports’ are probably 
known to my legal friends—this is the 
Minchin in question. 

‘*He is decidedly genteel, and is 
rather in request at the balls of the 
judges’ and sergeants’ ladies, for he 
dances irreproachably, and goes out to 
dinner as much as he can. 

‘*He mostly dines at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Club, of which you can easily 
see, by his appearance, that he is a 
member ; he takes the joint and his half- 
pint of wine—for Minchin does every 
thing like a gentleman. He is rather of 
a literary turn; still makes Latin verses 
with some neatness ; and before he was 
called, was remarkably fond of the 
flute. 

** When Mr. Minchin goes out in the 
evening, his clerk brings his bag to the 
Club, to dress ; and if it is at all muddy, 
he turns up his trowsers, so that he may 
come in without a speck. For such a 
party as this he will have new gloves; 
otherwise Frederick, his clerk, is chiefly 
employed in cleaning them with India- 
rubber. 

‘* He has a number of pleasant stories 
about the circuit and the university, 
which he tells with a simper, to his 
neighbours at dinner; and has always 
the last joke of Mr. Baron Maule; S 
has a private portion of five thousand 
pounds ; he is a dutiful son; he has a 
sister married in Harley-street; and 
Lady Jane Ranville has the best opinion 
of him, and says he is a most excellent 
and highly principled young man. 

‘* Her ladyship and daughter arrived 
just as Mr. Minchin had popped his 
clogs into the umbrella-stand, and the 
rank of that distingushed person, and 
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dignified manner in which he led her 
up stairs, caused all sneering on the 
part of the domestics to disappear.” 


We give Mr. Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh all due credit for his happy de- 
scription of this character. , The genus 
is one with which all are familiar. 
We, although no great diner out, 

. know one of them ourselves—a tallish 

man, with a sleek and well-combed 
head, an unexceptionable boot, an ac- 
commodating disposition, and well-cut 
trowser. He goes some circuit or 
other, we are not aware which, and 
knows Lady Somebody, in Merrion- 
square, a circumstance of which he 
always takes care to inform his ac- 
quaintance. 

Giving, however, Mr. Titmarsh his 
due, when he deserves praise, which is 
not seldom, we would take the li- 
berty of asking that illustrious Cock- 
ney, if he has not a sufficient number 
of associates of his own country, ridi- 
culous enough for * Mrs. Perkins’ Ball,” 
without pressing an Irishman into his 
service. We wonder what favour we 
have conferred upon Mr. Titmarsh that 
he should blurt out his venom against 
our nation. Did Old Ireland ever leave 
his card upon him, or Young Ireland 
invite him to dinner? We trow not. He 
is not satisfied, either, with placing an 
Irishman upon the boards, but he is 
unable fully to delineate the national 
character, without making it develope 
the amiable traits of swindling and 
drunkenness. We question very much 
if Mr. Titmarsh’s articles of “ fugitive 
haberdashery,” as he calls them, are 
worth appropriating. But we would 
dismiss him with the sage old adage 
—*ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 

Let him stick to the flags of Lon- 
don; he is nothing out of the shady 
side of Fleet-street, or the “ terra in- 
cognita” of Pocklington-square. Let 
him confine his delineations of charac- 
ter to those pleasant vicinages; he 
will find a sufficient variety of the 
genus snob there whereupon to ex- 
ercise his pen. But he must let Ire- 
land alone—he has no business with 
us. We will not be made a but for 
every scribe to point his pen against ; 
and from Mr. Macaulay, who was the 
first to recommend with reference to 
us the “experimentum in corpore 
vili,” down to Mr. Titmarsh, we shall 
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lose no opportunity of denouncing in 
terms of stern indignation, any such 
attempt to couple the name of our 
country with what is disgraceful or 
ridiculous. 

A more agreeable task invites our 
view. Leaving the denizen of Cock- 
aigne, we turn to a pleasant little 
book, “ January Eve,” by Mr. George 
Soane—a modest, unassuming, and 
cheerful little volume, affording abun- 
dant promise of its writer’s future 
merit. A noisy knot of drunken radi- 
cals, in a village ale-house, and the 
merriest, the poorest, the worst con- 
ditioned of them all, is suddenly placed 
in the command of wealth, by means 
of arelation who had returned rich 
from abroad, and wished to make trial 
of his nephew’s qualities ; he is found 
wanting, however, in every manly vir- 
tue, discards his old radical associates, 
shoots a poacher, nearly breaks his 
sister’s heart by attempting to marry 
her to an old roué lord, drives his 
own mistress, whom he had promised to 
wedin the days of his obscurity, tomake 
an attempt upon her life, and finally, 
in the full career of hisvice, he is hurled 
from his position by the hand which 
placed him there, sent back to obscurity, 
and at length, after a severe proba- 
tion in America, is permitted to sue 
for the hand of the gentle girl whom 
he had despised, and eventually be- 
comes arespectable member of society. 
It is an interesting and well told story, 
and we doubt not will prove attractive 
to many of its readers. What have 
we next ? 

** Partners for Life,’ by Camilla 
Toulmin.— We fear we have not space 
sufficient left for a detailed account of 
the personages or the plot of this 
also interesting tale, which is charac- 
terized by many graphic touches, of 
which the following is a fair sample :— 


“Mr. Hamilton Howard Hamilton 
was a great man, literally and figura- 
tively—tall and stout, altogether of a 
portly presence—his most spiteful de- 
tractor could not, by the utmost licence 
of speech, have called him otherwise ; 
and as for mental grandeur, this was de- 
rived from two sources—pride of birth 
and pride of wealth; like two streams 
meeting and crossing, they hedged him 
round on every side, perpetually threat- 
ening to swamp those better sympathies 
which still did occasionally stretch be- 
yond this chilly barrier. He boasted ofthe 
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blood of the Howards and the Hamil- 
tons, and had married a lady whose 
maternal grandmother was a Cavendish. 
I cannot tell you how many quarterings 
there were upon his shield, what, by- 
the-bye, people had abundant opportu- 
nities of studying, for his armorial bear- 
ings figured not only on hall chairs and 
carriage panels, but were emblazoned 
in stained glass windows, and woven in 
table napkins; they gave dignity to the 
bindings of books, and were trodden 
under foot as the pattern of an oil cloth. 
The Worcester manufacturers had 
taken four years to complete a dinner 
service to match the oil cloth, and silver 
forks and silver waiters alike proclaim- 
ed their owner.” 


We have only two other books upon 
our list— My Own Annual,” edited 
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by Frank Merrivale—and very well has 
the accomplished editor performed his 
task ; it contains an agreeable melange 
of children’s stories, and amongst the 
number an old acquaintance—which 
we read long ago in the German. 
*‘ Christmas in the Olden Time; or, 
the Wassail Bowl,” by Mr. Mills, is 
the last—a pleasant, cheerful little vo- 
lume, well calculated to while away 
an idle hour. 

Upon the whole, the jolly old year, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, has 
presented us with a charming selec- 
tion of pleasant volumes wherewith to 
while away the last days of his exist- 
ence ; and we commend them all to 
the approbation of a discerning public. 
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PUBLIC CALAMITIES MAKE COMMON BURTHENS. 


A creat calamity has befallen the United Kingdom. The principal food of the 
people of one-third of the Imperial Union has been destroyed by a blight from 
Heaven. It is even more a calamity than war ; for war is of man’s own choice 
and provocation: but famine is here amongst us from causes which no huma 
prudence could foresee, and no human power prevent. We are, indeed, involved 
in the greatest National Calamity. 

That the burthen of a national calamity should be co-extensive with the state 
affected, is a proposition universally recognized among civilized nations. The 
burthen of the calamity to which our empire has been subjected, for example, in 
its wars, is distributed over all society. And if a hostile invader had landed on our 
shores, and were decimating our people with the sword, the event would not be 
so really calamitous as the famine which now afflicts them, without assignable 
default of theirs, of ours , or of any man, for its direct provocation. If it were a 
human enemy, prov oked by ever so great wrong of our own, or of our rulers, 
the charge of repelling it would, without hesitation, be imposed on the whole 
state. Unprovoked by us any more than by the rest of the community, and more 
terrible than the sword, we can see no shadow of reason or justice in confining 
the cost of struggling with this common enemy to any one portion of the state 
more than another, much less of casting the burthen ona particular class within 
that one portion. 

Such is not the rule or practice of any civilized nation. The Loire—to com- 
pare small things with great—lately burst its banks and deluged a tract of the 
adjoining territory. The cost of remedying that ez ulamity is already distributed 
over all France. No one dreams of making the immediate sufferers pay more 
than their rateable share; much less of imposing the whole ona particular class of 
the sufferers. Todo so would be to declare that France was not one State ; and 
to declare further, that there existed a class in a part of France whose destruc- 
tion was determined on. 

If Ireland had the misfortune, under her present calamity, to be an indepen- 
dent state, she should bear the burthen imposed on her, from her own resources. 
She should pledge her land and industry for money to buy food for her people : 
but she would not, unless she desired the destruction of her gentry, impose the 
whole repayment upon them as a class, to the exoneration of the rest of the com- 
munity. If she did, she should be prepared to see society reduced to its lowest 
level, and the daughters of her ancient families, who now give its grace and 
worth to the social state, become governesses and housekeepers to people with- 
out the education, the tastes, or the habits of gentility. If she did so, she might 
expect to see her young men of family and spirit take to the highway, or be- 
come the leaders of bands of brigands; while all those who now gain an honest 
livelihood by ministering to the w rants of polished life, should close their doors, 
and elect between labouring as peasant-farmers, or carrying their capital and 
enterprise elsewhere. 

But so far from Ireland being in a position to compel her to pledge her land 
or industry to this extent (much less to commit that suicidal violence on her 
few remaining gentry), she has been subjected to her calamity, in conjunction 
with the richest of nations, with whom she has been accustomed ever since 
their Union, for now nearly fifty years, to divide the common burthen—rateably, 
according to her means—of all the public calamities with which God, during that 
period, has thought fit to visit the United Kingdom. Why this burthen also 
should not be divided and distributed over all society, like the others, no man 
can show cause in reason or conscience. 

It is idle to say to us, This famine is the result of your own improvidence: if 
we be chargeable with improvidence, which we deny, it is an improvidence re- 
sulting from an established social system. All the evils of that system were 
known to you when you invited the connexion. We are now of the same 
family ‘and household. We are willing to bear our share in domestic disas- 
ters; but no more. 

Yet owing to the merely fortuitous circumstance, that laws enacted in no 
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expectation ofa national calamity of this description, have been applied as a 
temporary expedient for the mitigation of the disaster, we are threatened openly 
with this result—that not only must Ireland bear the whole loss of a calamity 
which properly should fall on the state; but the landed gentry of Ireland, who 
too generously have incurred responsibilities under these acts, as the only machi- 
nery by which the state exigency could be met, must be made alone in Ireland to 
bear the entire burthen—must be reduced to utter destitution, and compelled to 
make way for new occupants of their lands, their mansions, and their places in 
society. 

Such is the direct operation of the present laws, and of the generous con- 
duct of the Irish landowners, in suffering statutes which were never designed 
for any other purpose than the mitigation of local distress to an extent 
easily provided for, to be applied to the relief of a prodigious national dis- 
aster, on the exclusive security of their lands and persons. To enforce secu- 
rities gained under such circumstances would be a most cruel injustice—an in- 
human and intolerable oppression; yet to judge from the tone of those who 
claim to be the principal exponents of public opinion in England, such is the 
design at present seriously entertained in that part of the United Kingdom. To 
hurry on the destruction of the bankrupt landowners, and to create a yeoman 
class in their room, or else to cast Ireland off and leave her to provide for 
herself, is the alternative suggested by the principal organ of the government. 

If they mean to cast us off, it is well that we should have warning, and be 
prepared to protect our lives and liberties. But it is hardly in accordance with 
what we have considered the characteristic justice of the English character, that 
after having so long insisted on a lucrative partnership with Ireland, they should 
now begin to use the language of separation, when the connexion threatens to 
involve considerations of loss as well as of profit. 

For, if the connexion is to continue, this design of reducing Ireland to the con- 
dition of an out-farm, by levying all the costs of a public calamity off the landed 
gentry alone of this part of the United Kingdom, in exoneration of all the others 
who ought to contribute, must be totally abandoned, and measures taken for 
indemnifying against more than their just proportion of the loss, those generous 
men who, in the public emergency, have staked their whole existence, and the 
existence of everything worthy of the name of society in this island, to guarantee 
the people food, and to save the Empire from convulsion. 

If the connexion is to continue, not only must this distribution of the burthen 
be made amongst all the parties interested in property in Ireland, but the burthen 
must be extended to all who participate in the privileges of the State, and upon 
all of whom, if Ireland be not a State by itself, the calamity is as much a national 
infliction as it is on us. 

We invite the nobles and gentlemen who have permitted, or may permit their 
sense of humanity and duty to lead them into those engagements, to takeimmediate 
steps for securing their just indemnities from the Parliament which is about to 
assemble; and we offer them our hearty support and faithful service, in what- 
ever steps they may deem necessary for their self-preservation, knowing that 
they will propose nothing unworthy of men of honor, willing to pay their just 
debts, and to act in all their relations the parts of honest men and loyal subjects. 

In the meantime we would earnestly suggest— 

That petitions to both branches of the Legislature be adopted at each 
Presentment Sessions, representing that the liabilities under any Presentment 
passed thereat, have been incurred under the pressure of a national calamity not 
contemplated by the Statute, in relief of the State ; and praying the Legislature 
to provide for the calamity out of the public revenue, and to pass an act indem- 
nifying the petitioners against more than their rateable share of the burthen. 

And that the gentry at large should take into their serious consideration the 
propriety of petitioning the legislature to put some temporary drag on the pro- 
cess by Bill in Equity, which threatens to bring simultaneously into the market 
the lands of some thousands of Irish proprietors, to the manifest ruin both of 
inheritors and of puisne incumbrancers, and to the certain extension of the evils 
of absenteeism ; for, we need scarcely say, that if one thousand, not to speak of 
two or three thousand, estates are brought at once to sale, under the courts, the 
purchasers would necessarily get unexampled bargains, and would as cer- 
tainly not be residents here. 





